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THIS PUBLICATION I8 RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED. 


THis is first English translation which haa ever appeared 
of Hahnemann’s Chronic Diseases. It is needless to inquire 
why this admirable volume which incloses so many important 
truths, the proper knowledge and appreciation of which is in- 
dispensable to the homeopathic practitioner, should never have 
befozgeeppeared in an English dregs. As this omission cannot 
have originated in indifference on the part of Hahnemann’s dis- 
ciples, the presumption is either that those few homeopathic 
physicians who are really imbued with the epirit of Hahnemann’s 
doctrine, have been prevented by the pressure of business from 
undertaking the translation of this work, or else, that they were 
not sufficiently conversant with both the German and the En- 
glish languages, to accomplish such a translation.to their perfect 
satisfaction. 

But for the admirable truths which Hgtinemann points out in 
this volume, it probably would never be read in German. Hahne- 
‘amann’s phraseology is so involved, and bears so little resemblance 
to the usual modes of constructing periods, either in German or 
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any other language, that it is utterly impossible to furnish a bare 
translation of Hahnemann’s writings. There is but one way 
of turning them into another language ; this is, first, to master 
the sense of a period, and afterwards to embody it in the foreign 
tongue in a free manner. This is the course which I have pur- 
sued in translating this volume. I have,not translated words 
but ideas. And the ideas I have rendered fully and faithfully : 
on this head I challenge criticism, 7 : 
Of the merits of Hahnemann’s theory of chronic diseases, I 
have nothing to say. It is not received with the same unbound- 
ed confidence by all homeopathic practitioners ; but I venture to 
say that its general principles are fully admitted by all those who 
have a true perception of the spirit of the homeopathic doctrine. 
It cannot be expected that the homeopathic doctrine should 
be fully understood as long as our knowledge of the nature and 
operations of the vital principle is deficient. ‘Hahnemann’s con- 
ception of the action of the homeopathic drug was altogether 
vague, incomplete, and even erroneous. My own conception of 
the homeopathic doctrine I have brought before the profession 
in my inaugural thesis. It is substantially as follows; and I 
wish it to be understood that I give it not as a mere speculation, 
but as a demonstration, so far, that is to say, as any physical 
truth can be demonstrated in the present state of our knowledge. 
Inductive reasoning leads us necessarily to the admission of 
two orders of creative forces, one of which may be designated 
by the term harmonic, the other by the term sudversive. The 
harmonic forces, by their action upon matter, produce those sub- 
stances, animals, plants, and minerals, which are necessary to 
the development of the harmonious or healthy organism; the 
subversive forces, on the contrary, are those forces which pro- 
duce the substances adapted to the organism in disturbance, and 
destined to restore it to its original conditions of health. Both 
those forces, by their action upon matter, embody themselves in 
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visible forms, each form representing or typifying a peculiar va- 
riety of those forces. The types or results which those forces 
create by their action upon matter, are united to those forces by 
that same indivisible bond which unites the effect to its cause. 

The idea of a machine, and the machine itself, though they 
seem to be two distinct things, are nevertheless united to each 
other in.such an indivisible manner as to make it utterly impossi- 
ble to think of one separately from the other. The idea will 
at once call up the machine, and on viewing the machine, you 
are involuntarily reminded of the idea. The existence of a bond 
uniting effects to their causes, cannot be denied, although the na- 
ture of that bond may be totally unknown. 

So far [have shown the existence of subversive creative forces 
and their subversive resuljg, these latter being indivisibly united to 
the former. These results are the natural bases, or forms, or or- 
ders of existence of those forces. The embodying of those 
forces in their natural physical forms is effected according to or- 
der, But it often happens that those forces, instead of acting 
upon or embodying themselves in matter, act upon, and try to 
embody themselves in the animal organism. They then endea- 
vours:3$ adapt the animal organism to thcir own nature. This 
adaptation can only be completed by first destroying the organ- 
ism, converting it to formless matter, and then impressing upon 
this formless matter their own creative energy. 

It is evident that the animal organism is not the type or natu- 
ral order of existence of those subversive forces. Hence there 
is no bond of union between these forces and the organism, and 
it must be possible to separate them. As the invasion of the 
organism by those forces and their attempts at adapting the or- 
ganism to themselves constitute disease, so does the separation 
of those forces from the organism constitute the cure of that disease. 
The question then is, how are those forces to be separated from 
the organism 3 
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The answer to this question is perfectly simple and self-evi- 
dent. We introduce into the organism the natural types or forms 
of existence of that variety of subversive forees which has in- 
vaded the organism. These types being united to the forces by 
that indivisible bond which I have shown toexist between cffects 
and their causes, the disease will, of its own accord, and with 
readiness, leave the organism which is not its natural product or 
type, and embody itself in its natural type which is the meédici- 
nal substance. How this embodying takes place is to be shown 
by the farther progress of science. It is probable that the typi- 
cal substance acts upon the subversive force with a power of at- 
traction. The subversive force flows into or converges In the me- 
dicinal substance which is its type. In the same way do the 
sun’s rays converge in the focus of a burning-glass, does the 
magnetic sphere of this globe converge in the point of a needle 
and its attractive force act upon the smallest molecule. In order 
to find out what inedicinal substance is typica] of any given va- 
riety of the subversive forees, we must, in the first place try to 
discover the symptoms of the diseases which are embodied in the 
various medicinal substances. for this purpose we try them 
upon the healthy organism. The symptoms which a». thus 
evoked in the organism are indications of the effects which a 
certain order of subversive forces is capable of producing in the 
organism. To the medicinal substances producing those symp- 
oms, this certain order of subversive forces is therefure related us 
causes are to their effects, and as soon as they are brought in con- 
tact with each other, they becoine indissolubly united, the disease 
becomes a mere material point, and is separated from the orpan- 
ism in perfect freedom, and what is essential, 2 perfect order. 

So far my conception of the homeopathic doctrine, in its 
general nature at least, amounts to a demonstration. But now 
the question occurs: by what process, in what manner does the 
invasion of the organism by the subversive forces take place and 
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is disease constituted ! Here, I confess, science leaves us al- 
together, and any attempt at solving this problem, must neces- 
sarily be speculative reasoning. ; 

One thing however is yet sufficiently elear; it is this, that the 
human organism cannot be invaded by disease unless it has first 
undergone a process of adaptation to the nature of a certain 
order of the subversive forces. An indigestion, for instance, can 
only take place, when the original harmony or equilibrium of the 
organism has been interfered with by substances having been 
introduced which are not adapted to the organism, or by those 
substances having been introduced in too large a quantity or at 
tmnproper hours. What is termed indigestion, is therefore the 

‘effects of a peculiar order of subversive forces acting upon the 
organism existing in a peculiar state of preparatory adaptation. 
It is so with every other disease. Disease is the totality of the 
effects by which we recognise or perceive the action of a peculiar 
order of subversive forces upon an organism which has been ea- 
ceptronally or specially adapted lo, or prepared for their reception. 

Habnemann’s theory of Chronic diseases corresponds exactly 

with my conception of the’ homeopathic doctrine. The itch- 
vesicle, the chancre, and the cauliflower excrescence, are vicarious 
embodiments of some internal disease, in a similar way as the 
homeopathic medicinal substance is the external visible type 
or embodiment of the internally acting subversive forces. There 
is this difference between that vicarlous embodiment of the in- 
ternal disease and the homeopathic type, that the latter may be 
introduced into the organism and be again, by its own choice, 
separated fron it together with the disease, whereas the vi- 
carious embodiment of the internal disease is the measure of the 
degree and mode of adaptation which the subversive forces 
have accomplished in the organism. Hence the vicarious em- 
‘bodiment or symptom is a mere palliative, whereas the ho- 
meopathic type has a curative elfect. 
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Hahnemann’s theory of Chronic diseases strikes a death-blow 
at those violent modes of invading the living organism, which 
are practised by the ‘allosopathic physicians. The contents or 
the secretions of an organ are exactly proportionate to, or are the 
exact measure of the peculiar state of vitality of the organ. If 
the organ be invaded by subversive forces, those contents or se- 
cretions indicate the degree of adaptation existing between the 
subversive forces and the organ. Those contents act as pal- 
liatives inasmuch as they appease to a certain extent the fury of 
the invading forces. To deprive those forces of results which 
they claim as their legitimate property, would be to excite them 
into a more violent action and to cause them to attack the more 
delicate parts of the organistn. J have explained this view more 
fully in my inaugural thesis and in my note on blood-letting. 
Alleopathic physicians and people generally are inclined to 
believe that retching indicating a desire of vomiting, or that te- 
nesmus indicating a desire of going to stool], the system, in both 
these instances, may be and ought to be relieved by an emetic 
or a cathartic. To administer these violent remedial agents, 1s 
a foolish mode of relieving the system. Spontaneous vomiting 
or a spontaneous evacuation of the intestines may afford reke§, 
because they are the natural terminations of a morbid develop- 
ment; but those artificial evacuations, though they may, for ob- 
vious reasons, by establishing a momentary counter-irritation 
for example, be momentarily followed by a semblance of relief, 
are not natural terminations of a morbid process, but they are 
concussions of the system taking place independently of the ex- 
isting invasion of the organism by the subversive forces. Retch- 
ing and tenesmus simply show that the subversive forces have 
not yet succeeded in adapting the organism to their own action, 
and that, so far from favouring this action by artificial means, 
the organism may be the more easily disembarressed from it by 
the homeeopathic type. | 
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The conception which I have offered of the homeopathic doe- 
trine explains to a certain extent the rationale of the peculiar 
mode prescribed by Hahnemann for the preparation of homeo- 
pathic remedial agents. The medicinal substances are material 
forms in which the subversive forces have embodied their essence 
or spirit, That essence exists therefore in its fulness, though in 
a latent condition, in the medicinal substances. Now, in order 
that points of contact, of attractive affinity, may be established 
between the homeopathic type and the subversive forces which 
have invaded the organism, it becomes first necessary that the 
medicinal substance should, from its material nature, be raised 
to what Hahnemann terms a semi-vital or spiritualized con- 
dition. We know of no better mode to obtain this result than 
the mode of trituration proposed by Hahnemann. To excite the 
latent life or heat-principle of any known substance we resort to 
friction. We draw fire from wood by rubbing one piece against 
another. By friction we excite sparks from pebbles. By fric- 
tion we excite the electric fluid. Ifany one knows a better 
mode than Hahnemann’s of spiritualizing the typical forms of 
the forces productive of disease, let him propose it. The sub- 
sequent process of shaking is evidently analogous to the process 
of trituration. I believe, although Ican only give this as a 
mere speculation, that the homeopathic preparation, be it ad- 
ministered in the form of a globule, powder, or drop, introduces 
into the organism an intermediate sphere of a semi-sptritual and 
semi-material nature, that the subversive forces flow into or con- 
verge in that sphere by virtue of its attractive spiritual power, 
and become gradually materialized by uniting themselves with 
the material nature of the sphere ; after this process of material- 
isation is completed, the subversive forces leave the organism, 
together with their type, in perfect freedom, and, as 1 said above, 
in perfect order. 

It is evident from what I have here advanced that the attractive 
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spiritual force of the homeopathic preparation increascs in pro- 
portion as the process of trituration is carried up to @ higher de- 
gree. Nevertheless’ there must be a limit beyond which the 
attractive spiritual force of the intetmediate sphere may cease to 
act, on account of being raised above the spheres from which 
the subversive forces themselves emanate. The great difficulty, 
it seems to me, is, to discover the point, where the attractive 
force of the homeopathic type will exercise its due influence 
over the subversive forces in the organism. Can this focus of 
attraction be determined by experiment? Does it depend upon 
the nature of the medicinal substance? Does it depend upon 
the order in which the subversive forces creative of disease, are 
related to or super-imposed upon each other? Until questions 
like these shall have been solved, we shall have to depend 
greatly upon experience and careful observation for the de- 
termination of the most adequate degree of potency, in which 
homeopathic preparations should be exhibited in any given form 
of disease. | 

And we shall have especially to depend upon the word of the 
master, 

The recklessness with which many homeopathic practitioners 
use either low or high potencies, and administer large or small 
doses, one, two, or three drops, just as it comes, or twelve, elghe 
teen, or twenty globules just as they happen to drop out of the 
vial, is altogether unpardonable, and a species of quackery sui 
preneris. 

There are even homeopathic physicians who practise upon 
the principle that, if they do not know what remedy is homao- 
pathic to a disease, they give the remedy which they suppose to 
be homeopathic, in a quantity suflicient to muke an impression 
upon the system. Such horrible delusions can never blind the 
minds of those who feel the homeopathic doctrine in their souls, 

J intended to have here instituted a sort of inquiry into the 
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scientific character of Hahneman’s theory of the chronic miasm 
The results of my inquiry I shall communicate on some other 
occasion, Such an inquiry is necessaxily connected with an 
inquiry into the whole physiological and psychological nature of 
man, and this preface is already too long to admit of any more 
space being devoted to farther considerations, I therefore take 
leave of the reader, and trust, that this little volume may 
prove acceptable to the veneration which he doubtless feels for 


the great author of homeopathy. 


Cuarites J, Hemrert, M.D. 


New-York, April, 1845, 


Mr. Rappe takes this opportunity of informing the Profession, and those 
persons generally who are friendly to Hommopathy, that the publication of 
the present volume will be immediately succeeded by that of the anti-psoric 
remedies, the first series of which, comprising “ agaricus muscarius, am- 
monium carbonicum, ammonium muriaticum, anacardium, baryta, borax, 
calcarca carbonica,” is now in the press, and wil! be for sale at Mr. Radde’s 
book-store on the 15th of June next. 

The anti-psoric remedies acquire an additional interest from the fact that 
Hahnemann himself has pointed out the diseases in which every anti-psoric 
remedy has been found most eminently useful. 

On the first of August next will appear the first series of the remedies 
constituting Hahnemann’s Materia Medica Pura. This series will comprise 
belladonna, pulsatilla, and arnica, If it is at all probable thut the expenses 
of the publication of this great work will he covered, no efforts will be 
spared to secure it as speedy a termination as is consistent with the great 
care which the translation of Hahnemann’s writings demands, Every ad- 
mirer of Homaopathy should possess himself of Hahnemann’s materia 
medica, as the greatest monument of his genius and perseverance, 

The translation of this work will be achieved by Dr. Hempel, who is in- 
timately acquainted with all the idioma and peculiarities of the German 
language, and will give a correct translation of every symptom contained in 
Hahnemann’s Materia Medica. No one but a German scholar is competent 
to translate homeopathic works from the German. 

All those who feel disposed to procure Hahnemann’s great work, are re- 
spectfully requested to signify their intentions to Mr. Radde, so that he may 
be able to calculate the probable chances of his enterprise, and carry it out 
with proportionate energy. 

Every series, of about 200 pages each, will be paid for in proportion as it 
leaves the press. « 


W., Ranppe takes also this opportunity to inform the Physicians and the 
Friends of Hahnemann’s System, that he is the sole Agent for the Central 
Homeopathic Pharmacy «at Leipzig m the United States, and that he has 
always on hand a good Assortment of 

HOMGEOPATHIC MEDICINES 

in their different preparations, as Essences (Tinctures) Triturations and 
Dilutions, put up in cases containing 4)5 vials, with tinetures and tritura- 
tions; ditto with 175; ditto cases containing 144 vials, with low Dilutiong 
and medicated pellets. Cases containing {rom 27 to 400 vials, with pellety 
medicated with different (low and hizh) dilutions. Boxes with 60-80 vials 
contayming medicated pellets. Double and single leather pocket-cases of 
Medicines for Physicians. Boxes for family use from three to six dollars. 
Also all Isopathic Remedies. Refined Sugar of Milk, pure globules, vials, 
corks, diet papers, labels, homeopathic chocolate, d&c., &c 
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(The following article has been kindly furnished by Dr. Herne 
of Philadelphia, in German. The Editoris responsible for the 
translation.) 


HattNeMANN’s work on chronic diseases may he considered a 
continuation of his organon; the medicines which will follow 
the present volume may therefore be considered a continuation 
of his materia medica pura. As the principles and rules of 
general therapeutics have been developed in the organon, so does 
Hahnemann develop, in the present treatise, the principles and 
rules which ought to prevail in the treatment of chronic diseases, 
whose name is legion.” ,. In. thé materia medica pura Hahne- 
mann describes to us the symptoms’ ‘which the general remedies 
that he tried upon. healthy, persona, are capable of producing 5 
the present treatise, on, the. contrary, will be succeeded by an 
account of those remedies, which Hahnemann especially em- 
ployed in the treatment af chronic diseases, and which he therefore 
called * anti-psorics.’*> In the organon Hahnemann tries to es- 
tablish the fact that the principle “* similia similibus curantur’’ 
*1-.41@ Supreme rule In every true method of cure, and he shows 
how this rule is to be followed in the treatment of disease ; 
whereas in his treatise on the chronie diseases, which is based 
upon the organon and does not, in the least, modify or alter its 
teachings, Hahnemann shows that most chronic diseases, ori- 
ginating in a common source and being related amongst each 
other, aspecial class of remedies designated by Hahnemann *¢ anti- 
psorics,” should be used in the treatment of those diseases. 
This common source of most chronic diseases, according to 
Hahnemann, is Psora. 

The shallow opponents of Homeopathy —and we never had 
any other!—pounced upon the theory of the psoric miasm with 
a view of attacking it with their hollow and unmeaning sarcasms. 
Making Psoru to be identical with itch, they snecringly pre- 
tended that according to Hahnemann’s doctrine the itch was the 
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primitive evil, and that this doctrine was akin to the doctrine of 
the original sin recognised by the Christian Faith.* 


* Nore or tHe Epitor: I beg pardon of my distinguished and 
learned friend for annexing a few remarks to this passage. In doing 
so I merely anticipate what I intend te express more fully on this sub. 
ject some other occasion. 

As it would be absurd for a philosophical Christian to reject the 
doctrine of original sin, so it is absurd for any one who professes to 
have a clear perception of Homwopathy, to reject the doctrine of an 
hereditary morbific miasm. Both these doctrines must stand and fall 
together ; and, as truth is one and indivisible, they both hold and illus. 
trate cach other. If we admit with Rousseau that everything which 
leaves the hand of God, is perfectly holy, then the first created man 
must have been perfectly pure, and must have appeared in the image 
and likeness of his maker. [t seems to me absurd to suppose that 
something’ perfectly pure can, of itself, by its own free and orderly dc. 
velopment, produce things impure and evil. We do not know how far 
God permitted an adaptution.to evil to co-exist in the first man to- 
gether with an adaptation to goodness. ‘But this we cortainly know 
that evil fruits must be the resuld, af. evil forces, Ina certain moment 
man, or God through man, permitted the ‘adaplation to evil to prevail in 
his nature ; and instancously the forces of evil, be they called serpent, 
devil, or otherwise, invaded man's jgtare, ‘engrafted themselves upon 
it, and have, up to this moment, perpetuated their existence in. it, 
This is ager speaking, a fall, although, this fall, having been the 
first necessary phasis of human development, it may, i reality, becon- 
sidered a progross. Man's destiny consists in reuniting hineelf again ° 
with the Divine Life through the uatversal expansion of all the faculucs 
of his soul, and the realization of all the celestial harmunies the gers 
of which God had deposited in his naturo. and towards the construction 
of which science and art will furnish him the means, The prinesple 
of division or dissolution which wan had suffered to be mtroduced into 
his spiritual nature, must necessarily have embodied itself in a cor- 
responding principle in the material organism. It is this principle which 
Hahnemann calls Psora. In proportion as man’s spiritual nature be- 
comes developed and purified, this psoric miasm will be diminished, and 
will finally be completely removed from the life of humanity. This 
complte physical regeneration of human nature will neccessarily be 
attended with great changes in all the external relations of man, edu- 
cation, mode of labounmng, living, cte., ete. 

Tho principle of division or dissolution existing in the human organ- 
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With the same impudence with which they had, on former 
occasions, asserted, that Hahnemann rejects all pathology in his 
organon, they now asserted that he himself advanced a patholo- 
gical hypothesis, and * that the true which it contained was not 
new, nor the new true.”’ 

Equitable judges will not fail to recognise in this treatise on 
chronic diseases the same carefulness of study and observation 
which the great author of Homeopathy has shown in all his 
other writings. Hahnemann had no other object in view except 
to cure. All the energies of his great soul were directed to this 
one end. His object was not to overthrow pathology, although 
the pathology of his time has been set aside as a heap of foolish 
speculations, and has been replaced by other systems, that may 
perhaps suffer the same fate in fifty years ; he merely contended 
against the foolish and presumptuous application of pathological 
hypotheses to the treatment of disease. He rejected and overthrew 
the foolish belief which had been driven like a rusty nail, into 
the minds of the Profession and, by their instrumentality, into 
the minds of the people, that the remedies should be given 
against a name, against an imaginary disease, and that the namic 
of this imaginary disease indicated the remedy. Up to this day 
physicians have been engaged in accrediting that superstition, 
Whence should otherwise spring the desire which so many 
patients manifest, of inquiring into the name of the disease, as if 
a knowledge of that nume were sufficient to discover the true 
remedy against the disease. Many patients are disconsolate 
When the doctor cannot tel them what is the matter with them. 
Do we gain anything by being able to say that the disease is 
rheumatism, dyspepsia, liver-complaint? Does it avail the 
patient any to be able to repeat his doctor’s ipse dixit *¢ that 


ism as an established and constituted fact, does not preclude the possi- 
bility of this organism being invaded by acute miasms. The psoric 
principle marks the gencral adaptation to cvil, recognised and inherently 
received by the human organism ; acute diseases are violent and sud- 
den invasions of the organism by the forecs of evil—which I have 
numed subversive forces in my preface. ‘Those sudden imvasions 
could never havo taken place without man having first admitted the 
psonic principle to be constitutional in his organism. | 
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he is bilious, nervous, etc. 1’? Do these words mean any thing 
definite? Are there yet physicians foolish enough to believe 
that their speculative explanations mean any thing? Does not 
every body acknowledge that they are mere ignes fatui flitting 
to and fro upon the quagmire of the old decayed systems of pa- 
thology ? ¢ 

Assuredly, a physician of modern date, who has not remained 
altogether ignorant, would be ashamed of assuring his patients 
with the air of a deep thinker, that one has a disease of the spine, 
another consumption, a third a uterine affection, ctc. Every 
tyro in pathology knows that all this means nothing definite, 
and that it is only to very ignorant persons that such assertions 
can be given as science. Every tyro knows that the question is, 
to find out what are the symptoms and the nature of that disease 
of the spine or the uterus. It 1s moreover known that this more 
precise knowledge is necessary as respects prognosis, and for the 
purpose of regulating the mode of life of the patient; but it is 
also settled that to know merely the variety, to which the disease 
belongs, is not sufficient to cure it. All the successful and 
celebrated practitioners of the old school have been such as 
have constantly modified and individualized the treatment of dis- 
ease. This is all that Hahnemann has tried to accomplish ; 
with this difference that he has individualized every case of 
disease with much more precision than any of the older phy- 
siclans had done. Hahnemann had courage enough, at once to 
face the contradictions which constantly existed between prac-" 
tice and theory ; he declared that the speculative knowledge of 
physicians was merely learned dust which they were in the 
habit of throwing into people’s eyes for the purpose of blinding 
them and inducing them to consider the ignorance of the doctors 
and the insufficiency of their knowledge as something respectable. 
Hahnemann dared to Jay down this maxim: that, in treating 
disease, he had nothing to do with its name. 

Hahnemann teaches that the remedies should be chosen ac-— 
cording to the symptoms of the patient. The physician should 
be governed by what is certain and safe, not by that which is 
more or less uncertain and unsafe, and which is changed accord- 
ing to fashion. Both in the organon and in his treatise on the 
chronic diseases, Hahnemann insists upon the remedies being 
chosen in accordance with the symptoms, 
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It is not an easy matter to choose a remedy according to symp- 
toms. This may be inferred from the manner in which tyros 
in homeopathy and physicians of the old school who come over 
to us, go to work. They constantly rely upon names, giving a 
certain remedy in scarlet fever, because some one else had found 
it useful ; or a certain remedy in pulmonary inflammation, be- 
cause it had been successfully exhibited upon a former occasion; 
whereas Halinemann teaches that, because a remedy has helped 
before, this is no reason why it should help again in a similar 
disease. The symptoms and not the name are to point out the 
remedy. This is also the case in chronic diseases. In the treat- 
ment of chronic diseases Hahnemann has been taught by expe- 
rience to give preference to the anti-psoric remedies, This pre- 
ference is‘not theoretical, and is constantly subordinate to the 
general principle. 

Hahnemann has never said that the principal constituents of 
mountains, which are the most important materials in nature— 
the metals, for instance—are the most important remedies for the 
cure of the most universal diseases. However, he has pointed out 
the oxydes or salts of ammonium, potassium, sodium, calcium, 
aluminium, magnesium, as the most important anti-psoric reme- 
dies, Tahnemanna has said nowhere that the inmost important 
mctalloids constitute the most Important remedtal agents, al- 
though he has introduced sulphur, phosphorus, silicea, chlorine, 
and iodine, in one form or another, as anti-psoric remedies. In 
selecting a remedy Hahnemann has never been guided by theo- 
ries, but always by experience. He chose his remedies agrec- 
ably to the symptoms which they had produecd upon healthy 
persons, looking at the same time to their remedial virtues hav- 
ing been tested by practice. This is the reason why the gene- 
ral views which have been expressed just now did not prevent 
him from admitting as chief anti-psorics d0rax and ammonium 
carbonicum, anacardium and clematis. 

Why, it may be asked, has a great number of homeopathic 
physicians, neither recognised Hahnemaun’s theory of psora, 
nor the specific character of the anti-psorne remedies? Why 
have some even gone so far as to set the theory sneeringly aside, 
and to decry the anti-psories as less trustworthy than the other 
reinedies ? 

For the same reason that the astronomical discoveries of our 
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Herschel are doubted by people who have no faith in the dis- 
coverer, and are not able to verify his discoveries. To do this, 
knowledge, instruments, talent, care, perseverance, opportuni- 
ties, aud many other things are required. Not one of all these 
requisites can be found with those who are mere dabblers in 
practice, scribbling authors opposing their own opinions and 
imaginations to facts and observation, ! 

Or, for the same reason that Ehrenberg’s discoveries cannot 
be appreciated by those who have either. no microseope, or who 
have one which is not good, or who have a microscope without 
understanding the difficult art of using it; or else who know 
how to use it, but do not use it with the samc exactness and 
earefulness as Rhrenberg, who discovered in the chalk-dust of 
visiting cards the shells of new species of animals, by simply 
making the ecards transparent by means of the oul of turpen- 
tine. 

Or lastly, for the simple reason that physicians find it more 
easy to write something for priut, than to observe nature ; that 
it is nore easy fo impose upon people than to cure the sick, and 
because the greater number of physicians is affected with the 
delusion that things which they do not see, du not exist, 

If such physicians succeed in effecting a cure, they are at once 
ready to boast of their exploits, whereas the cure was due to 
Mahnemanun’s doctrine, to the remedics which he has discovered, 
to the researches of other physicians, to their Instructions or ex- 
ample, or to so-called chance. But uf they do not sucker, 
they tnpute their failure to anything but themselves : itis ho- 
moropathy that is deficient; this or that rule is not correct; the 
materia medica is at fault; or, if something tn Hahnemann’s 
system dues not suit them, they are prone to say that they have 
nover seen this or that, that they cannot agree with it. And in 
tulking In this way, they really imagine to have said something 
agaist the matter itself, 

Upon the same ground that Halinemannearefally distinguished 
from the disease the symptoms which owed their existence to 
divtetic transgressions, or to medicinal agyravations ; upon the 
same grounds that he acknowledged as standing and independent 
diseases the acute miasins, known as purpura, measles, scarlatina, 
smal] pox, hooping cough, ete., or that he distinguished the vene- 
real mniasm into syphilis and sycosis. We may afterwards, if ex- 
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perience should demand it, subdivide psora into several species 
and varieties. This is no objection to Hahnemann’s theory. 
Hahnemann has taken the first great step without denying the 
faculty of progressive development inherent in hissystem. But 
let improvements be made in such a way as to become useful, 
not prejudicial, to the patients. We ought to raise our super- 
structure upon Hahnemann’s own ground, in the direction which 
he has first imparted to his doctrine. 

Although it matters little what opinions the respective disci- 
ples of Hahnemann hold relatively to the theory of psora, 1 will 
nevertheless, communicate a short extract from my essay, 
‘¢ Guide to the Progressive Development of Hommopathy.”’ 

“As acute diseases terminate in an eruption upon the skin, 
which divides, dries up, and then passes off, so it is with 
many chronic diseases. All diseases diminish in intensity, 
improve, and are cured by the internal organism freeing itself 
from them little by little; the iternal disease approaches 
more and more to the external tissues, until it finally arrives at 
the skin. 

“ Every homeopathic physician must have observed that the 
Hiaprovement in pain takes place trom above downward 5 and in 
discases, from within outward, Tis is the reason why chronie 
diseases, Wf they are thoroughly cured, always terminate In some 
cutaneous craption, which differs according to the differcnt con- 
stitutions of the patients, This cutaneous eruption may be even 
perecived when a cure is impossible, and even when the reme- 
dics have been improperly chosen. The skin being the onter- 
most surface of the body, it reecives upon itself the extreme ter- 
mination of the disease, This entaneous eruption is not a mere 
morbid secretion having been chemically separated from the in- 
ternal organism in the form of a gas, a liquid, or a solid; it is 
the whole of the morbid action which is pressed from within 
outward, and it is characteristic of a thorough and really curative 
treatment. "The morbid action of the internal organism may con- 
tinue either entirely, or more or less in spite of this cutaneous 
eruption, Nevertheless, this eruption always is a favourable 
symptom ; it alleviates the sufferings of the patient, and gene- 
rally prevents a more dangerous affection. 

“The thorough cure of a widely ramified chronic disease in 
the organism is indicated by the most important organs being 
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first relieved ; the affection passes off in the order in which the 
organs had been affected, the more important being relieved first, 
the less important next, and the skin last. 

“Even the superficial observer will not fail in recognising 
this law of order. An improvement which takes place in a dif- 
ferent order can never be relied upon. A fit of hysteria may 
terminate in a flow of urine ; other fits may either terminate In 
the same way, or in hemorrhage ; the next succeeding fit shows 
how little the affection had been cured. The disease may take 
a different turn, it may change its form, and, in this new form, 
it may be less troublesome; but the general state of the organ- 
ism will suffer in consequence of this transformation, 

* Hence itis that Hahnemann inculeates with so much care 
the important rule to attend to the moral symptoms, and to judge 
of the degree of homm@opathic adaptation, existing between the 
remedy and the disease, by the improvement which takes place 
in the moral condition, and the general well-being of the pa- 
tient. 

The law of order which we have pointed out above, accounts 
for the numerous cutaneous eruptions consequent upon home@o- 
pathic treatment, even where they never had been seen before ; 
it accounts for the obstinacy with which many kinds of herpes 
and ulcers remain upon the skin, whereas others are dissipated 
like snow. Those which remain, do remain because the internal 
disease is yetexisting, "This law of order also accounts for the 
insufficiency of violent sweats, when the internal disease is not 
yet disposed to Jeave its hiding-place. It lastly accounts for 
one cutaneous affection being substituted for another.” 

« This transformation of the internal affection of such parts of 
the organism as are essential to important functions, to a cutanc- 
Gus affertion—a transformation which is entirely different from 
the violent change effected by means of Autenrieth’s ointment, 
amtaonium, eroton-oil, cantharides, mustard, etc.—is chicfly 
effected by the anti-psoric remedies, 

* Other remedies may sometimes effect that transformation, 
even the use of water, change of climate, of occupation, ete ; 
but it is more safely, nore mildly and more thoroughly effected 
by the anti-psoric remedies.” 

This latter is altogether an individual opinion; others may 
have different opinions relative to the saine subject; this needs 
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not to prevent us from aiming all of us at the same end, side by 
side, in perfect harmony. 

But alas! the rules which the experienced founder of Ho- 
meeopathy lays down in the subsequent work with so much em- 
phasis, are not always practised, and therefore, cannot be ap- 
preciated. Many oppose them; cures which otherwise might 
be speedy and certain, are delayed ; much injury is being done 
by the wiseacres who intrude themselves into our literature 
and mix with it as chaff with the wheat. On all this we may 
console ourselves with the expectation that also in the his- 
tory of Scienee there will be those great days of harvest, 
when the tares shall be gathered in bundles and thrown into the 
fire. 

It is the duty of all of us to go farther in the theory and prac- 
tice of Homeopathy than Hahnemann has done. We ought to 
seok the truth which is before us and forsake the errors of the 
past. But wo unto him who, on that account, should personally 
attack the author of our doctrine; he would burthen himself 
with infamy. Hahnemann was a great savant, inquirer, and dis- 
coverer; he was as true a man, without falsity, candid and open 
as a child, and inspired with pure benevolence and with a holy 
zeal for science. 

When at last the fatal hour had struck for the sublime old 
man who had preserved his vigour almost to his last moments, 
then it was that the heart of his consort who had made his last 
years the brightest of his life, was on the point of breaking. 
Many of us, seeing those who are dearest to us engaged in the 
death-struggle, would exclaim: why should’st thou suffer so 
much! So too exclaimed Hahnemann’s consort: ‘ Why 
should’st thou who hast alleviated so much suffering, suffer in thy 
last hour? This is unjust. Providence should have allotted ta 
thee a painless death.” 

Then he raised his voice as he had often done when he ex- 
horted his disciples to huld fast to the great principles of Ho- 
meopathy. “ Why should I have been thus distinguished ? 
Each of us should here attend to the dutics which God has im- 
posed uponhim. Although men may distinguish a more or less, 
yet no one has any merit. God owes nothing to me, I to him 
all.” 

With these words he took leave of the world, of his friends, 
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and his foes. And here we take leave of you, reader, whether 
our friend or our opponent. 

To him who believes that there may yet be truths which he 
does not know and which he desires to know, will be pointed out 
such paths as will lead him to the light he needs. If he who 
has sincere benevolence and wishes to work for the benefit of 
all, be considered by Providence a fit instrument for the accom- 
plishment of the divine will, he will be called upon to fulfil 
his mission and will be led to truth evermore. 

It is the spirit of Truth that tries to unite us all; but the 
father of Lies keeps us separate and divided. 

C. Hg. 


Philadelphia, April 22, 1845. 


PREFACE 


TO THE FIRST EDITION, 1826. 


Ir I did not know, for what object I exist upon 
earth—‘‘to make myself as good as possible, and to 
improve things and men around me to the best of my 
ability,”—I should have to consider myself deficient in 
worldly wisdom for promulgating, before my death, 
an art whose sole possessor I was, and which, being 
kept secret, might have become a source of perma: 
nently increasing profit to me. 

In communicating these great discoveries to the pub- 
lic, I cannot help entertaining doubts as to the good 
will of my cotemporaries to appreciate the justness of 
my doctrines. Will they be practised with care, and 
yield to suffering humanity the bencfit which must 
necessarily be derived from their conscientious applica- 
tion; or will my cotemporaries, intimidated by the 
unheard-of newness of my discoveries, prefer leaving 
them unexamined, unimitated, and therefore suffer them 
to remain useless ? 

I have no reason to expect that these communica- 
tions will fare better than my previous publications on 
general Homeopathy. The power of small and highly 
diluted doses was doubted; their greater fitness for 
effecting a homeeopathic cure and the higher develop- 
ment of their dynamic action were overlooked; and 
despite of the warning trials which enabled me to re- 
commend small doses as the most appropriate for the 
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cure of disease, my faithful assurances and reasonings 
were disdained, and medical men continued for years 
to jeopardize the lives of their patients by large doses, 
and were therefore deprived of an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the happy results of the homeopathic treat- 
ment, as was indeed my own case before J had adopted 
the rule of administering small doses. 

What would they have risked, if they had first fol- 
lowed my indications and had employed small doses ? 
The worst which could have befallen them, was, that 
these doses would be of no avail. It was impossible 
that they should do any harm. But instead of exhubit- 
ing sinall doses, they employed, from a want of sense, 
and of their own accord, large doses for homeopathic 
use, thus exposing the lives of their patients and arriving 
at truth by that circuitous rout which I had travelled 
upon before them with trembling hesitation, but the end 
of which I had just reached with success. Neverthe- 
less, after having done much mischief, and having squan- 
dered the best period of their lives, they were obliged, 
when they were really desirous of curing disease, to 
resort to the only true method which I had demonstra- 
ted to them a long while ago. 

Would that they acted more discreetly in regard to 
the discovery which I promulgate in this volume ! 

And suppose they do not act so,—in that case, a more 
conscientious and more intelligent posterity will have 
the advantage, by faithfully and correctly applying the 
principles developed in these pages, freeing humanity 
from the innumerable sufferings which nameless chronic 
diseases have heaped upon the poor patients from time 
immemorial, and thus conferring upon them a blessing 
which the previously taught doctrines of homeopathy 
had not been able to realize. 


UF THE NATURE OF CHRONIC DISEASKS. 


Tne faithfully practised precepts of the homeeopathic 
method of cure, as it is taught In my own writings and 
those of my disciples, have hitherto manifested to all 
men, and in a@ very striking and decisive manner, their 
natural advantage over the alle opathic method, both in 
regard to acute discases as well as epidemics and Spo- 
radic fevers. 

Venereal diseases have been hkewise cured more 
safely, more conveniently, more thoroughly and without 
any secondary ailments, by the homeopathic practice ; 
for it cradicates the internal disease and cures it from 
within, by the best specific remedy, without cither dis- 
turbing or destroying the local affection. 

But there remained the chronic diseases which afflict 
humanity, and the number of which continued to be im- 
mensely large. 

‘Phe manner in which those diseases had been treated 
by alloeopathic physicians, has only served to increase 
the sufferings of such patients. By employing a quantity 
of dispusting mixtures, compounded by the apothecary 
out of large doses of violent medicinal substances, whose 
separate effects were unknown, or by using all sorts 
of baths, violent diaphoretics or expectorants, pretended 
anodynes and sedatives, clysters, ointments, fomentations, 
fumigations, vesicatorics, cauterics, fontanelles, and es- 
pec ially those everlasting purgatives, leeches, bloodlet- 
tings, and methods of starvation, said the various other 
faslnonabie medicinal torments, the disease was either 
made worse, and the vital energies, despite of the inter- 
mediate use of pretended tonics, were more and more 
diminished ; or else, in case a striking change had been 
obtained, another nameless medicinal disease, being 
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much worse and much more incurable than the original 

natural disease, was substituted in the place of the. pre- 
vious disturbance; whilst the physician consoled the 
patient by saying, that “the old discase had been hap- 
pily removed ; that unfortunately a new discase had in- 
deed made its appearance, but that he was confident he 
would conquer this new disease as successfully as the 
former.” And in this way nothing was done except Lo 
modify the forms of the same disease, to increase it by 
the additional sufferings couscquent upon the use of im- 
proper and noxious medicines, unt the complaints of 
the poor patient ceased with his last breath, and the re- 
latives were consoled by the delusive excuse, “ that 
every known remedy had been employed in the case of 
the deceased.” 

How diflerent is God’s great gift, homeopathy! Tn 
these cases of chronic disease to which T have just al- 
luded, and provided the patients hh had not been teo much 
ruined by the alleeopathie practice, (as was unfortunately 
too often the case where soine money was to be made 
out of the patient,) the homeopathic practinoners, by 
practising the precepts contamed in the writings which 
[ had then published, and by following the advice which 
J had given on Conc occasions, both in leetures and 
conversations, did infinitely more good by their treat- 
ment than all the previously known so-called methods 
of cure had been able 10 accomplish. 

By following the method which Thad recommended, 
and which is arichamercceonlsniean le to nature, the he- 
moopathic practitioners, having in the first place m- 
quired into and noted down all the perceptible symip- 
toms of the discase, were able to remove it by means 
of the smallest dose of a remedy which had been care- 
fully selected among the most: Appropriate homoeropathic 
drugs, whose genuine and true action had been ascer- 

tained up to that moment. The improvement which 
was obtained by the homaopathic practitioner, exceeded 
all that allazopathic doctors had ever been able to ac- 
complish by some luckily successful inroad wpon thei 
medicine-chests ; for the cure was often accomplished 
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ina very short time, the patient never was deprived of 
his strength, as is always the case by the allazopathic 
method of cure, and he was again enabled to enjoy his 
life. 

The disease yielded in a great measure to a very 
small dose of te remedy which had been found capa- 
ble of producing upon a healthy person the existing se- 
nes of morbid symptoms ; and if the disease was not 
too old, and had not been too extensively mismanaged 
hy altar opathic practice, the improvement often lasted 
for a goud while ; so that mankind might already deem 
ienise| lves fortunate on account of this aid, and very 
often did so. + Phe patient who had been thus treated, 
night have considered himself almost cured, and very 
often did consider himself so, when he made just allow- 
ances for the difficulties of his condition previous to the 
Homoeopathic treatment, and compared it with the im- 
proved state of health which he now enjoyed.” 

But, im case the apparently cured disease resulted 
froms a more extensively developed psora, then a few 
excesses at table, a cold, the approach of unusually 
rough, damp or stormy weather, sometumes even a 
fall season, though mild, but especially winter and ; 
winterly ee ghd a violent bodily or mental effort, a con- 
cussion of the ystem consequent upon great external 


* The cures here reterred to concern diseases from an im- 
pertectly developed psora. In the treatment of those dis- 
eases my followers dia not employ the remedies which were 
afterwards found to be the priueipal antipsories—they were 
not hnown then j;—the treatment was carried on by means of 
those drags the pathogenetic effects of which upon the healthy 
system corresponded most accurately to the existing symptoms, 
and had power to remove them tor atime. By means of these 
remedies the outbreaking psora was reduced back again to its 
latent condition; and, in this way, a sort of cure was etfected, 
which gave often, for many years, great bodily comfort ta young 
virorous persons, Who must, on that account, have appeared 
really cured toa superficial observer, But the remedies which 
were known at that thine, were then and are now insufficient for 
the complete cure of those chronic diseases where the psoric 
poison has established its full action. 
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injuries, or some melancholy, heart-breaking event, fre- 
quent fright, deep sorrow and grief, or continual chagrin, 
were often sufficient in an enfeebled system, to cause 
one or more of the former ailments to reappear after 
they had been conquered for a time; and then they 
were often accompanied with a series of new symptoms, 
which may not have denoted any more danger than the 
former symptoms did that had yielded to the homeo- 
pathic treatment, but which were just as difficult to cure, 
and therefore so much more inveterate. Against these 
new symptoms the homeopathic physician employed 
again, with tolerable success, the remedy which acted 
most homeeopathically among the then known drugs, and 
the condition of the patient was again improved for a 
time. In case the primitive a which had been 
cured once already eens athically, reappeared in con- 
sequence of one of the x a mentioned causes, the 
remedy which had been first employed, helped again, 
though less perfectly; and still less so, on being given a 
third time. Under these circumstances, the remedy 
which had appeared most homeeopathic often produced 
new symptoms, and, despite of a correct mode of life on 
avid ioe of the patient, they yielded but scantily and im- 
perfectly to the best adapted remedies, and often even 
remained when the cure was checked by the above men- 
tioned external influences. 

Sometimes the chronic malady was arrested in a re- 
markable manner, for a shorter or ition period, by the oc- 
currence of agreeable circumstances, by some fortunate 
improvement in the affairs of the patient—a pleasant jour- 
ney, a favourable season, and uniform weather ; in 
this case the homezopathic physician had g right to consi- 
der the patient almost cured, and the patient did consider 
himself so, provided he was willing to overlook moderate 
‘ailments. However, this favourable cessation of the 
diseage never lasted Jong, and the return, especially the 

uent return of the disease, which induced a repeated 
exhibition of the same remedial agents, weakened their 
aged in a propostionate degree, notwithstanding they. 
been selected with the greatest care according to 
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their homceopathic nature, and exhibited in the smallest 
and most appropriate doses. They finally acted only as 
mere palliatives. Generally, however, after the phy- 
sician had repeatedly tried to conquer the disease, which 
reappeared again and again in a modified form, and in 
spite of a correct mode of life and perfect obedience on 
the part of the patient, there remained morbid symptoms 
which the then known numerous homeceopathic remedies 
were unable to extirpate, and often even to diminish. 
These symptoms increasing in intensity, and becoming 
more and more dangerous by their progressive develop- 
ment, the homeopathic physician lost all power of 
checking the onward course of the disease. 

This result occurred in the treatment’ of all great, 
chronic, non-venereal maladies, even when it appeared to 
be conducted according to the precepts of homeopathy, 
as far as it was then known. First, the treatment was 
satisfactory, then it became less favourable, and finally 
hopeless. 

espite of these failures, the doctrine itself has then 
been, and will ever be founded upon the unshakeable pil- 
Jars of truth. Facts have confirmed its excellence, yea, 
if this may be said of human things, its infallibility. 

The homeeopathic doctrine was the only and first doc- 
trine which made us acquainted with the proper-treat- 
ment of the great, standing, idiopathic diseases, the old 
scarlatina of Sydenham, the modern purple-rash, hoop- 
ing-cough, croup, sycosis, dysentery ; even acute pleu- 
ritis and epidemic typhts are promptly cured by a few 
small doses of carefully selected homceopathic remedies. 

What then was the reason why the continued homeo- 
pathic treatment of the non-venereal chronic diseases 
should have been so unsuccessful? Why should homeo- 
pathy have failed in thousands of cases to cure such 
chronic ailments thoroughly and forever ? ; 

These failures were eaten owing to the small num- 
ber of the homeopathic medicities whose pure action 
had been ascertained. a 

The followers of homeopathy were satisfied with 
this excuse. But the founder of homeopathy rejected 
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it as a mere subterfuge. For, the yearly increase of 
powerful homceopathic’ remedies left the treatment of 
chronic non-venereal diseases in the dark, whereas acule 
diseases, provided they were not fata from their begin- 
ning, were not only considerably alleviated by correctly 
chosen homeeopathic remedies, but even promptly and 
thoroughly cured by means of the vis medicatrix of the 
es a 
hy should this vig medicatnix of the organism, 
whose object is to restore the integrity of the organism, 
and to be indefatigably active in completing the recovery 
from virulent acute diseases, have been insufficient to 
effect a durable cure of those chronic maladies, even 
when it was aided by those homeopathic remedies, the 
symptoms of which corresponded most accurately to 
those of the disease ? 
In trying to answer this question, I was led to the dis- 
covery of the nature of chronic diseases. 
Ever since the years 1816 and 1817, I had been em- 
ince day and night, to discover the reason why the 
omceopathic remedies which were then known, did not 
effect a true cure of the above named chronic diseases. 
I tried to obtain a more correct, and, if possible, a com- 
pletely correct idea of the true nature of those thousands 
of chronic ailments which remained uncured in spite 
of the incontrovertible truth of the homeopathic doc- 
trine ; when, behold! the Giver of all good permitted 
me, about that time, to solve the sublime problem for 
the benefit of mankind, after unceasing meditation, in- 
defatigable research, careful observations and the most 
accurate experiments.* 





* I kept my great efforts secret both from the public, and 
from my disciples, not on account of the ingratitude which 
I have frequently experienced—for I heed neither the ingratitude 
nor the persecutions that I meet upon my path, which, weari- 
some as it is, is nevertheless not without pleasure on account of 
the great end to be attained. I never spoke of my exertions, 
because it is rol eas and even dangerous, to speak of things 
that are but half accomplished. Not till the year 1827 did I 

the most important part of my discoveries relative 
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yearly increase of disagreeable symptoms. ‘ihis proved 
to me the fact that the phenomena which appeared to 
constitute the ostensible disease, ought not to be re- 
garded as the whole boundaries of the disease—other- 
wise the disease would have been complefely and per- 
manently cured by homeopathic drugs, which was not 
the case,—but that this ostensible disease was a mere 
fragment of a much more deep-seated, primitive evil, the 
great extent of which might be inferred from the new 
symptoms which continued to appear from time to time. 

his showed me that the homceopathic practitioner ought 
not to treat dizeases of this kind as separate and com- 
pletely developed maladies, nor that he ought to expect 
such a permanent cure of these diseases as would pre- 
vent them from appearing again in the system, either in 
their original or in a modified and often more disagree- 
able form. I became convinced that the first condition 
of finding out one or more homeopathic medicines which 
should cover all the symptoms i near the whole 
disturbance, was, to discover all the ailments and symp- 
toms inherent in the unknown primitive malady. The 
medicines being found out, the physician would then be 
able to conquer and completely to extinguish the whole 
disease, together with its successively appearing groups 
of symptoms. 

This primitive disease evidently owed its existence 
to some chronic miasm. For as soon as it had reached 
a certain height, it never yielded to the simple action 
of a robust constitution, or to the best regulated dict or 





to the treatment of chronic diseases to two of my most deservi 

disciples, both for their own benefit and that of their patients. . 

did so in order to avoid the danger of seeing my discoveries lost 

for mankind. Having reached my 73rd year, it was not im- 
robable, that I should have been called into eternity before 
aving completed my work. 
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mode of life; on the contrary, it grew worse from year 
to year, to the end of life, gradually assuming different 
and more dangerous symptoms.” - This is the case 
with every chronic, miasmatic disease,—for instance, 
the venereal bubo, when it has become a syphilitic dis- 
ease on account of its not having been cured ie within 
noosa Cae specific. Syphilis never becomes extinct 
of itself; in spite of the best mode of life and_the ro- 
bustest constitation, it increases from year to year, and 
— new and more dangerous symptoms tothe end 
of life. | 

I had reached this pont, when my investigations and 
observations upon non-venereal chronic patients led me at 
once to perceive that a previously existing itch, which 
they often confessed to have had, was the cause why 
many diseases that appeared to be separate and coherent 
maladies, should not be eured by homeeopathic treat- 
ment. All the subsequent sufferings were dated from 
the time when the psoric eruption had manifested itself. 
In many of these chronic patients, who were unwilling 
to confess having had the itch, or who had been too 
careless to heed it, or had no recollection of it, I often 
discovered, by careful inquiries, that vestiges of the itch 
had shown themselves upon their bodies from time to 
time, in the shape of all pustules or herpes, etc., as so 
many infallible symptoms of the chronic contagion. 

These circumstances, coupled with the fact, that 
psoric eruptions which had been removed by evil prac- 
tices or by some other cause, were evidently followed 
in othérwise healthy persons by chronie aitments havin 
the like or similar symptoms—as had been aaa 





* Phthisis often passed into frenzy, dryingwup ulcers into 
aig Os apoplexy, intermittent fever into asthma, affeetions of 
the abdomen into pains in the joints or paralysis, influenza into 
hemorrhage, etc. It was not difficult to peresive that the new 


symptoms were founded in the existing primitive malady, and 
could only be parts of a much more extensive disease. 
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both by other physicians,* and myself, in an infinite num 
ber of cases—left me-no doubt about the internal ene- 
my which I had to combat in my medical treatment. 

This internal enemy I shall designate by the general 
term psora. [tis an interna! diseage,—a sort of internal 
itch,—and may exist either with or without an eruption 
upon the skin. Little by little I discovered more ade- 
quate remedies against this internal disease, from. which 
sprang so many sufferings. From the relief which I 
obtained by their employment in cases where the pa- 
tient had no recollection of the itch, I inferred that they 
resulted from a psoru which had been communicated to 
the patient in the cradle, or in some other way, of which 
he had no recollection. By carefully inquiring of the 
parents or old relatives, I discovered that my suspicion 
‘was well founded. . | 

Investigating with the utmost care the curative power 
of the antipsori¢ remedies which had been discovered 
for the last eleven years, I became more and more con- 
vinced that the milder as well as the more extensive, 
and even the most inveterate chronic diseases, owe their 
exisfence to the psoric miasm. : 
‘ T found that thousands of tedious ailments, which we 
find enumerated in our pathological works under dis- 
tinct names, originate, with a ie exceptions, in this 
widely ramified psora. Such diseases are most of those 
eruptions upon the skin which have been distinguished 
with so much care, and separately denominated by Wil- 
lan ; almost all adventitious formations, from the com- 
mon even up to the largest sarcomatous tumours, from 
the deformities of the finger-nails up to ramollisse- 
ment of the bones and curvatures of the spine, and seve- 
ral other diseases of this kind, in early as well as a more 
advanced age; frequent epistaxis, varices of the veins 
of the rectum and the anus, blind. er flowing hemar- 
rhoids, hemoptysis, hematemesis, hematuria, amenor- 


_* More recently, especially, by von Autenrieth, (see Tubin- 
ger Blatter fir Naturwissenschaft und Arzneikunde, sec. vol., 
gec. part.) . 
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rheea; menorrhagia; night-sweats and diairhcea of seve- 
ral years standing ; parchment-like dryness of the skin, 
permanent constipation and difficult evacuation of the 
bowels ; long-continued local pains ; convulsions having 
occurred again and again for a number of years ; chronic 
ulcers and inflammations ; sarcomatous enlargement of 
the adipose tissue as well as emaciation ; sur-excitation as 
well as weakness of the different senses ; excessive as 
well as extinguished sexual desire ; diseases of both the 
mind and the soul from imbecility up to ecstasy, from 
melancholy up to frenzy ; swoons, vertigo, the so-called 
diseases of the heart, abdominal complaints, and the dif- 
ferent forms of hysteria and hypochondria. Careful 
observations, comparisons and experiments in latter 
years have revealed to me the fact, that the tedious ail- 
ments of both the body and the soul, (provided they do 
not belong to the class of syphilis or sycosis,) which 
differ so much from each other in their principal symp- 
toms, as well as in the different patients, are all of them 
nothing but partial manifestations of one primitive chro- 
nic psoric miasm, in which they all originate, and whose 
innumerable symptoms form but one integral disease, 
and ought, therefore, to be regarded and treated as parts 
of one and the same disturbance. Of this nature are 
the great epidemic typhus fevers, like that of 1813. 
One patient exhibits but a few symptoms of the epide- 
mic, a second patient afew others, a third and a fourth 
again other symptoms inherent in that disease, all of 
these different symptoms constituting the same pestilen- 
tial fever, and in their integrality, exhibiting the com- 
plete image of the disease. A few homceopathic reme- 
dies” will cure such a typhus in every patient infected 
with the disease, aah each patient may exhibit dif- 
ferent symptoms, and may seem to be afflicted: with a 
different malady.t 

. This is, upon @ larger scale, the case with psora, this 


f 
‘ 





* In the typhus fever of 1813, bryonia and rhus toxicoden- 
dron were the specific remedies for all patients. 

t See Organon of the healing art, fifth edition, 1834, § 100, 
etc. 
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fountain-head of so many chronic ailments, each of which 
appears to be essentially different from the other. But 
this difference does not exist, as may be inferred from 
the fact, that the various successively appearing symp- 
toms constituting those ailments belong to many of them 
in common, and may be cured by the same remedies. 

_I have already mentioned that all chronic diseases of 
mankind—even those which are left to themselves with- 
out having been made worse by wrong treatment—are 
so inveterate immediately after they have become devel- 
oped in the system, that, unless they are thoroughly cured. 
by art, they continue to increase in intensity until the 
moment of death. They never disappear of themselves, 
nor can they be diminished, much lea conquered or 
exiingnishad, by the most vigorous constitution, or the 
most regular mode of life and strictest diet. All chronic 
diseases, therefore, originate and are based upon fixed 
chronic miasms, which enable their parasitical ramifica- 
tions to spread through the human organism and to grow 
without end. : , 

In Europe, as well as in the other continents, we have 
been able to discover but three psoric miasms which- 
cause diseases manifesting themselves by local symp- 
toms, and in which most chronic ailments originate. 
These miasms are syphilis, (which I have also termed 
the venereal chancre,) sycosts, and then psora, which 
forms the basis of the itch. ‘The last being the most 
important, I shall speak of it first. 

hough this psora is the oldest, most universal and 
most pernicious chronic miasmatic disease, yet it has 
been misapprehended more than any other. For thov- 
sands of years it has disfigured and tortured mankind ; 
and, during the last centuries, it has become the cause of 
those thousands of incredibly different, acute as well as- 
chronic, non-venereal diseases, with: which the civilized * 
portion of mankind becomes more and more infected 
upon the whole inhabited globe.* 





* Notr OF THE TRANSLATOR.——This statement about the pro- 
gressive increase of disease is erroneous, though it does by no 
means invalidate the general truth of the principle. Professor 
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Psora is the oldest miasmatic chronic disease known. 
The oldest history of the oldest nations does not reach 
its origin. | 

Psora is just as tedious as syphilis and sycosis, and 
is, moreover, hydra-headed. Unless it is thoroughly 
cured, it lasts until the last breath of the longest life ; not 
even the robustest constitution, by its own unaided ef- 
forts, is able to annihilate and to extinguish psora. 

In the many thousands of years since it has visited mar 
kind, the multitude of its morbid symptoms has increased 
to such an extent,” that its secondary symptoms have be- 
come innumerable. All natural chronic ailments now 
existing, which have not been produced by bad medical 
treatment, or by the fumes of quicksilver, lead, arsenic, 
etc., in the workshops, and which we find arrayed in the 
usual treatises on pathology as distinctly bounded and 
separately named diseases, originate in psora as their 
fountain-head. ‘The diseases originating in syphilis, and 
those rare ones resulting from sycosis, do not come under 
this remark. * 








Marx, of Gettingen, in his treatise of the statistics of disease, 
which has been translated into English by Doctor W. R. Willis, 
- has conclusively shown, that disease has been decreasing from 
age to age, and that there is much less of it now than there ever 
‘was. before. The reason why even such men as Hahnemann 
believe in a ptogressing increase of disease, may perhaps be 
this, that there is yet an immeasurable quantity of disease exist- 
ing around us, and that we imagine the existence of so much 
impossible, unless it be the result of a constantly increas- 
ing accumulation. 

Nore oF THE TRANSLATOR.—Hahnemann thinks that this 
extension of the manifestations of psora may be explained by 
this miasm spreading through so many organisms. Hahnre- 
mann’s statement may lead us to infer that the psoric miasm 
has sed in intensity. This is not #0. spreading 
through millions of organisms, the psoric miasm has become 
divided, and its intensity is, therefore, less. Division implies 
diminution—increase in extent, but decrease in quality or degree. 
It is assuredly true that the psoric miasm must have Infected all 
the progressive manifestations of man’s inherent vital energies, 
and even of the, soul’s vitality, but making allowance for this 
loss, there must’ yet be left a balance in favour of the opposing 

orces, otherwise life would gradually become extinct. | 
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According to the most ancient historical writings which 
we possess, psora existed already almost fully developed 
in the earliest ages of mankind. Several varieties of psora 
have already been delineated by Moses* 3400 years ago. 
At that time, however, and always afterwards, among the 
Israelites, psora appears to have especially infected the 
externa] parts of the body. This was also the case 
among the Greek barbarians, then among the Arabs, and 
finally in the uncivilized Europe of the middle ages. It 
is not my object to relate here the different names by 
which the various nations have designated the more or 
less malignant varieties of leprosy, (external symptoms 
of psora,) by which the external parts of the body become 
variously dahaated, Names are of no consequence 
here, since the essence of this miasmatic itch is every 
where the same. _ 

In the middle ages Europe was visited for several 
centuries by the frightful psora of the occidental coun- 
tries, in the shape of a tienen erysipelas, called Sz. 
Anthony’s Fire. In the thirteenth century it assumed 
again the form of leprdsy; the crusaders brought this 
latter disease along with them. By this means leprosy 
spread in Europe more than it ever had done before, for 
in the year 1226 there were in France about 2000 
houses for the reception of Jeprous patients. Neverthe- 
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* In the 13th chapter of the third book, and also in the 
lst chapter, 20th verse of the same book, where Moses speaks 
of the defects which priests destined to do the offering ought not 
to have, the malignant itch is designated by the term py“ ; 


the Alexandrian translators render this by es coxpia the Vul. 

te by scabies jugis. The intérpreter of the Talmud, Jona- 
than, defines it a dry itch spread over the body ; and, according 
to him, the expression used by Moses pass represents lichen, 


herpes. (See Rosenmiiller; scholia in dievit. P. IL, edit, sec., 
page 124.) The interpreters of the so-called English bible-work 
agree with this definition. Calmet says that “leprosy is like an 
inveterate itch, with, vehement itching.” . 

The ‘ancients also mention the voluptuous itching, which has 
constantly been peculiar to and characteristic of the eruption of 
the itch, The seratching is followed by the painful burning. 
pate calls the itch yavxunixpow. Cicero speaks of the dulcedo 
of scabies. 
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less, psora, spreading farther and farther in the form of 
a horrible eruption upon the skin, found at least some 

external alleviation in those means of cleanliness which - 
the crusaders had brought along with them from the 

East, such as (cotton? linen?) shirts which had been 

unknown in Europe heretofore, and the frequent use 

of warm baths. These means, together with an increas- 

ing refinement and more select nourishment, succeeded, 

in a couple of centuries, in diminishing the disgusting- 
appearance of psora so as to reduce the disease, to- 

wards the end of the fifteenth century, to the ordinary 

eruption of the itch. But alas! about this time, in the 

year 1493, syphilis, the second miasmatic chronic dis- 

ease, began to raise its fearful head. 

The psoric eruption which appeared after infection had 
taken place, and which, in civilized countries, had been 
reduced to a simple manifestation of the common itch, 
was easily driven from the skin by all sorts of contrivan- 
ces. By means of baths, lotions, sulphur ointments, 
preparations of lead, copper, zinc, and mercury, of which 
the middie and higher classes availed themselves, the 
psoric eruption was often, and is now so quickly ef 
pressed, that it remained often unknown whether a child 
or a full-grown person, ia those classes, had been infect- 
ed with the itch. 

But the cause of humanity was not improved 
these stipes: on the contrary, in many respects it 
grew worse. During the centuries when the psoric 
eruption was first known in the form of leprosy, the 
patients, though they suffered much in consequence 
of lancinating pains in the tumours and scabs, and the 
vehement itching all around, enjoyed nevertheless a fair 
share of general health. For, the obstinately lasting erup- 
tion upon the skin served as a substitute for the internal 
psora; and, what is more, the horrible and disgusting 
appearance of leprous patients made such an impres- 
sion upon all healthy persons that they were frightened 
away already at a distance; in this way the leprous 
patients being kept apart from human society: in sepa- 
rate houses, the contagion remained limited and was, 


comparatively ‘speaking, rare. 
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The milder. forms of psora..which appeared again, as 
has been mentioned before, during the 14th and 15th 
centuries, in the shape of the itch, infected a far greater 
number than the leprous patients were able to do, whose 
frightful appearance caused them to be carefully avoided 
by every body. The itch vesicles do scarcely appear, 
and may be easily kept concealed ; but being constaht- 
ly scratched open in consequence of the intolerable itch- 
ing, and the fluid being spread over the skin and those 
things which had been touched by such patients, the 
infection, being concealed, takes place the more easily, 
and certainly, and affects a greater number. 

In this way psora has become the most contagious 
and the most universal of the chronic miasms. 

This miasm has‘generally already been communica- 
ted before the patient uses some external remedy (lead- 
water, mercurial ointment) against the eruption. Often 
he does not even admit having had the itch; perhaps 
he did not know it; and it even happens that the physi- 
cian or the surgeon are ignorant of the nature of the 
— which is repelled by lead-water, &c. 

t may be easily conceived that, among persons of the 
inferior classes, who suffer the eruption to grow upon the 
skin until they become objects of horror to their fellow 
beings, the infection must have been widely spread by 
such patients before they do something towards remov- 
ing the eruption. 

I'he more concealed and proportionately easier and 
more frequent infection of the itch is not the only disad- 
vantage which has resulted for mankind from the psoric 
miasm having been reduced from leprosy to the com- 
mon itch. There ig another disadvantage, which is 
this, that the essence of this reduced psora is unchang- 
ed, that it is equally formidable as before, and that, be- 
ing more easily repelled from the skin, it appears sc 
much more imperceptibly upon the inner surfaces ; the 
chief symptom, which is the external eruption, having 
been suppressed,” it produces an innumerable quantity 








- The ‘itch: may not only be removed by the evil prac 
tice of physigians and quacks; it often leaves the skin o 
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of secondary chronic ailments. Physicians lose sight 
of the origin of that host of sécondary morbid symp- 





itself, as may be seen below from the observations of alder phy- 
sicians, in Nos. 9, 17,26, 36, 50, 58, 61, 64, 65. In this res 
syphilis and sycosis have an advantage over psora. In syphilis 
we have the chancre or bubo, and in sycosis the cauliflower ex- 
crescence, which never leave the external parts, until they have 
either heen destroyed by external applications or else have been 
removed by a rational] cure, together with the whole of the inter- 
nal disease. Hence syphilis, and the secondary symptoms of 
sycosts, are impossible as long as the chancre or the cauliflower 
excrescence are not violently removed from the external parts. 
Both chancre and cauliflower excrescence are external, unchangee 
able local substitutes for the internal disease, leaving it latent to 
the end of life, and enabling the practitioner to cure the internal 
disease by the appropriate internal remedies, which ought to be 
continued until the local substitutes have disappeared without 
any external applications. As soon as this shall have taken 
place, both syphris and sycosis are thoroughly éured. 

In the last three centuries, the psoric miasm, which now mani- 
fests itself in the shape of the common itch, has been losing this 
benign character. The itch does not remain upon the skin as con- 
stantly and invariably as either chancre or cauliflower excrescence. ~ 
Although the eruption is often removed by the evil practice of phy- 
sicians and quacks, by desiecating washes, by salves of sulphur, 
drastic purgatives or cupping, yet it often disappears of itself, 
as it is called, without any known cause. It often disappears 
in consequence of an untoward physical or moral impression, 
violent fright, permanent chagrin, deep grief, violent catarrh, 
cold air, (as may be seen below, No. 67,) cold, tepid and warm 
mineral and river baths, a fever which may have resulted from 
any cause, or 8ome other acute disease, (small-pox, see No. 39,) 
continuous diarrhea, or perhaps a peculiar want of action in the 
skin; in all these cases the consequences are just as bad as if 
the eruption had been removed by irrational medical treatment, 
The secondary symptoms of the internal psora, and some one o 
the innumerable chronic diseases which owe their existence to 
this cause, break out sooner or later after the external eruption 
has yak i hoe by any of the above named causes. 

eless it or oe not to be supposed that the psoric miasm, 
as manifested by the milder eruption, is essentially different 
from the ancient Ieprosy. Recent leprosy was, in old times, 
often removed from the skin by cold bathing, frequent ablutions 
in rivers, warm mineral baths, (eee No. 35;) but the old physi- 
cians heeded the evil consequences of such a treatment no more 
than the modern do the acute affections and the lingering mala- 
dies’ which constantly appest as results of the in psora, 
‘after the voluntary or violent removal of the external eruption. 
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toms ; they are unable to diseover it, and the secondary 
disease is Just as incurable as had been the original ma- 
lady with its g@puption existing upon the skin. This | 
had, in fact, never been thoroughly cured, as experience 
showed, but had constantly been made worse by a quan- 
tity of false remedies. 

At the time when the psoric poison was yet reduced 
to its farmidable external substitute, leprosy, there were 
much less nervous affections, painful ailments, spasms, 
cancerous ulcers, adventitious formations, weaknesses, - 
— consumptions, and degenerations of either 

ody or soul, than there are now. These have especi- 
ally appeared in the last three centuries from the i 
named causes.” 

Psora became therefore the common mother of most 
chronic diseases. 

It may be said that at least seven etghths of the pre- 
sently existing chronic maladies originate in the reck- 
less suppression of the chief external symptom of 

sora, which acts as a substitute for the mternal disease. 

he remaining eighth originates in syphtlts or sycosts, 
or in a complication of both miasms, or, what is very 
rare, in all three combined. Syphilis may be easily 
cured by the smallest dose of the best mercurial prepa- 
ration, and sycosis by a few doses of thuya employed in 
alternation with nitric acid. The cure of these mias- 


* The increased irritability of the muscular fibre and the ner- 
vous excitability consequent upon the use of coffee and Chinese 
tea, which has become so universal for the last two hundred 
years, haye given the past generation an additional impulse to- 
wards a multitude of chronic sufferings, and have helped the 
psora to spread itself more and more. J, least of all, have a 
right to deny this, as I have shown, Ballet ag too strongly, in my 
little work on the effects of coffee, (Leipaic, 1803,) what a large 
share this beverage has in the bodily and spiritual ailments of 
mankind, At that time I had not yet discovered the principal 
source of most chronic diseases, which is psora. Coffee and 
tea are palliatives for several psoric symptoms. Psora could 
not have produced such inveterate chronic ailments, if it had ~ ~~ 
heen aided by the immoderate use of coffee and 
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matic diseases is only then difficult and tedious when 
they are complicated with psora. Psora-is most easily 
overlooked and misapprehended, and is, for this reason, 
treated in the worst and most pernicious manner. 

Modern physicians, even the most distinguished, with- 
out excepting almost any, either teacher or author, have 
established the rule, and have given it almost as an in- 
fallible proposition, ‘‘ that every psoric eruption is a mere 
loca] affection of the skin, with which the organism has 
nothing to do; that the eruption may be unhesitatingly 
removed by sulphur ointments, by the more active oint- 
ment of Jasser, by sulphur fumigations, by solutions of 
lead or zinc, but most speedily by mercurial prepara- 
tions; that health is restored as soon as the external 
eruption has been removed ; that itis indeed true that, 
by neglecting the eruption and leaving it upon the skin, 
the morbid matter may be finally absorbed into the hu- 
mours ; that it may deteriorate the blood, and ruin the 
general health ; that these perverted humours may how- 
ever be easily removed out of the system by purgatives 
and bloodlettings ; but that-all these secondary diseases 
may be entirely avoided by speedily removing the erup- 
tion from the skin.” There never was taught a doctrine 
which has been more fraught with evil consequences 
for mankind. 

Such horrible untruths were not only taught formerly, 
but they are taught and even practised in our days. In 
the most celebrated civil se military hospitals of the 
most enlightened countries and cities, and also among 

rivate patients of all classes, in prisons and orphan asy- ' 
ums, in short, all those who are affected with the itch, 
are ordered, by common as well as distinguished physi- 
cians, to use external applications for the purpose of re- 
moving the eruption the sooner the better,” (as they 





* These gentlemen, agreeably to the fanciful notion which 
they have fashioned of the nature of this important disease, as- 
sert that, in this case, the psoric miasm has not had time to be 
absorbed into the humours and to deteriorate them. But sup- 
pose the first little itch vesicle, the voluptuous itching of which, 
excites a continual desire for scratching, which is followed oy 
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‘imagine;) they may use poner large quantities of 
flowers of sulphur internally, and some strong purga- 
tives, with a view; as they suppose, of cleansing the 
system. This being done, they impudently assert that 
the disease is cured, and the patients are dismissed * 
without the least regard for the secondary ailments 
which will certainly sooner or later manifest themselves 
as results of the psoric reaction. t 

The deceived and unfortunate patients sooner or 
later return to the hospital, affected with the unavoidable 
consequences of the former treatment, such as swellings, 
obstinate pain in. various parts of the body, hypochon- 
dria,’ hysteria, gout, consumption, tubercular phthisis, 
spasmodic asthma, blindness, deafness, paralysis, car- 
cinoma of the bones, cancerous ulcers, spasms, hemor- 
rhage, diseases of the mindand the soul, etc. These are 


the burning pain, should prove, as we shall see below, that the 
psoric disease was already formed and completely developed m 
the inmost depths of the organism? What is to be done, if 
every removal of the eruption by external applications, so far 
from diminishing the violence of the internal malady, forces it, 
as is shown by thousands of facts, to break forth either in a vast 
number of acute affections, or else gradually to ramify into a 
host of chronic ailments, that torture mankind and paralyse their 
strength ? Can these be cured by the ordinary methods? Ex- 
perience shows that they cannot. 

* It sometimes ‘happens that in vigorous patients affected 
with the itch, the eruption which had been removed by salves 
and purgatives, is brought out again by the vital power, (whose 
instinctive wisdom, being based upon a natural law, is superior 
to the understanding of its cestoyer The patient then re- 
turns to the hospital, and the treatment by ointments and washes 
of zinc or lead in solution is renewed. ‘To my knowledge, this 

rnicious removal of the eruption by external applications has 

een repeated three times in succession in military hospitals by 
senseless and homicidal quacks, their excuse being that the 

atient had caught the itch at three different “periods, whivh is 
mpossible. 

I wrote this six years ago; hut even at this moment the 
same criminal doctrines are taught by physicians of the old 
school. In this most important of all medical interests, they 
-sa neither become wiser nor more charitable by one hair's 
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considered new diseases, and, without suspecting their 
origin, treated according to the usual routine of thera- 
peutics. But the remedies are directed against phan- 
toms, tmagindry causes. until, afler many years of in- 
creasing suffering, death ensues, and frees the patients 
from the hands of the doctor.” 

In the treatment of psora the older physicians were 
much more conscientious than modern doctors are, and 
they were much more enlightened observers. Their 
practice was based upon experience, which showed them 
that the removal of the psoric eruption from the skin by 
external applications was followed by innumerable ail- 
ments, and the most grievous chronic maladies. Hence 
they concluded that every case of itch originated in 
some intertial disease, which they endeavoured to cure, 
as well as possible, by an innumerable quantity of their 
therapeutic agents. Of course, their endeavours were 
fruitless, for they were ignorant of thé only true method 
of curing psoric discases, which it was reserved for 
homeeopathy to reveal to the world. Nevertheless, 
their efforts being aimed at removing the internal dis- 
ease, which had given origin to the eruption upon the 
skin, they deserve much praise. In this respect the 
older physicians differ from the modern, whose chief ob- 
ject is to remove the itch from the skin as though it 
were a mere cutaneous disease, without dreaming of 
the subsequent injuries which the older physicians have, 
in a thousand instances, exhibited in their works as 
warning examples. 





* By a kind of accident the patients were sometimes directed 
to use sulphur baths. But this direction was given without the 
doctor knowing why he gave it; it was mere empiricism, for 
he gave this direction because he had exhausted his whole stock 
of remedies, and did not know whatelse to prescribe. By these 
baths the chronic disease often aapeared: for a time, but af- 
terwards returned either with the same or analogous symptoms ; 
in this caee it was useless to resort again to the bath, because 
the cure of psora which has ceased to be latent, requires a much 
more eee treatment than the brutal use of sulphur baths 
can 
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But the remarks of these honest practitioners are too 

striking to be left unnoticed, or to be treated with con- 
tempt. 
I shall subjoin here some of the innumerabje cases 
of malpractice in the treatment of the itch, which the 
older physicians have left us, and which will be found 
sufficient, though I might double the number by quoting 
the cases which I have witnessed myself, to prove that 
the internal psora breaks forth with a perfect rage when- 
ever it has been deprived of its external substitute, the 
cutaneous eruption. Would that the physician might 
learn from these cases that all his efforts should be di 
rected against the internal-disease, and that an adequate 
cure of this disease will not only cause the cutaneous 
eruption pong to disappear, but will prevent, and, 
in case they should already exist, will cure all the se- 
condary chronic ailments consequent upon psoric reac- 
tion, and undermining the patient’s life to bis last mo- 
ment. 

These ailments, either acute or chronic,—the latter 
being the mére important,—by which a suppression of 
the cutaneous eruption acting as a substitute, for the in- 
ternal disease, is unavoidably followed—this mode of su 

ressing the eruption being falsely called, “ repelling the 
ttch into the system” —are as various as the peculiari- 
ties of the different constitutions, and the different modes 
in which they are affected by external influences. 

A short review of the evil consequences resulting 
from the suppression of the cutaneous eruption of the 
itch, may be found in a dissertation “De Damno ex 
Scabie Repulsa, Hal. 1750,” p. 15—18, by the experi- 
enced and honest se ger oe Juncker. He ob- 
served thal in young people of a sanguine temperament, 
this suppression was followed b gubercular phihisis ; 
and that generally, in persons of a° sanguine tempera- 
ment, it was followed by hemorrhoids, colic, with bloody 
stools, and gravel; in persons of a ere 
temperament, by swelling of the inguinal glands, stiffen- 
ing of the joints, and malignant ulcers, (called in German, 

Todtenbrueche j) in fat persons, by a suffocating--ca- 
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tarrh and tabes mucosa, inflammatory fever, acute pleu- 
risy and inflammation of the lungs. He says that in 
opening the bodies of such patients, the lungs have been 
found indurated and interspersed with sacculated cavi- 
ties full of pus; that other indurations have likewise 
been distovered, together with swelling of the bones, 
and ulcers; that in persons of a phlegmatic tempera- 
ment, this suppression of the cutaneous eruption pro- 
duced in most cases dropsy; that the menses were de- 
layed, and that they were changed to hemoptysis in 
case the eruption had been suppressed during their 
flow ; that persons of a melancholy temperament be- 
came sometimes deranged, and that in pregnant women, 
having this temperament, the foetus was killed ; that the 
suppression of the eruption sometimes caused sterility ;” 
that the secretion of milk in nursing women was arrest- 
ed ; that the menses ceased to flow before women had 
attained the proper age; and that in older women the 
uterus became affected with carcinoma, accompanied 
with deep-seated, burning pains, and general emaciation. 

His experience has been frequently confirmed by the 
observations of others.f From this suppression of the 
cutaneous eruption of the itch have resulted: 


* A pregnant Jewess had the itch upon. her agar she re- 
moved it in the eighth month ef her pregnancy, in order not to 
show it during the period of her delivery. She was delivered 
three days after the suppression of the eruption. The lochial 
discharge was arrested, and she had an acute fever. It was now 
seven years since she had been sterile and afflicted with leucor- 
rhea. Having become poor, she was obliged to go a great dis- 
tance barefooted ; this brought the itch out again; leucorrhea 
and the hysteric affection disappeared, she became again P g- 
nant, and was delivered of a healthy child.—(Juncker, ibidem.) 

t In preparing the first edition of my Chronic Diseases, I was 
Xet unacquainted with Autenrieth’s s for the Practice of 

edicine, based upon observations made in the clinical hospitals 
of Tiibingen, 1808. His remarks on the diseases consequent 
upen the ovale of the itch by external applications, con- 
firm perfectly all that I had already found in hundred other au- 
thors. He too has observed that this suppression is succeeded 
by ulcers on the ‘feet, pulmonary consumption, chlorosis, men- 
strual irregularities, white-swelling in the knee, dropsy of the 
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cond collection, 8th case ;' J. Fr. Gmelin in Gessner’s 
Collection of Beobachturgen, v., p. 21;* Zieger, Diss. 
de Scabie Artificiali, Lips. 1758, p. 32;? Stanmen, 
Diss. de Causis Cur Imprimis Plebs Scabie Laboret. 
Helmst. 1792, p. 26 ;* Pelargus (Storch) Obs. Clin. 


joints, epilepsy, amaurosis with obscured cornea, glaucoma, 
(opacity of the crystaline lens,) with complete amaurosis, men- 
tal derangement, paralysis, apoplexy, torticollis, etc. He attri- 
butes all these diseases (though incorrectly) to the use of oint- 
ments.. But the slow removal of the itch, which he proposes to 
effect with hepar sulpuris and salves, is not a whit better; it 
is likewise a mere local suppression of the disease. He says 
that “ it is ridiculous to undertake to cure the itch internally.” 
This shows that he knows nothing about the proper treatment of 
the itch. It is indeed absurd to undertake to cure the internal 
psoric disease completely and thoroughly, by any other but in- 
ternal remedies. a 
_* Nore or THE TRANSLATOR.—Hahnemann quotes a vast 
number of authors who have furnished cases of the evil conse- 
quences of the suppression of itch. For the sake of brevity, I 
have omitted the names of these authors, together with the in- 
dication of their works and the cases quoted, leaving only those 
authors whose cases have been extracted by Hahnemann in full. 
(1) A man, 30 or 40 years old, had been affected with the 
itch a long time ago, which had been removed by ointments. 
Ever since then he became more and more asthmatic. Breath- 
ing became finally very short and paihful, even when he was 
perfectly quiet. In breathing there was a sibilant sound, but lit- 
_ tle cough. He was directed to take an injection of squills, 16 
grains, and the same drug internally in the form of a powder, 3 
graina. But, by a mistake, he swallowed the 16 grains. He 
was in danger of losing his life. He had immense nausea and 
retchi Bat the itch coming out again in abundance on his 
hands, (pet, and on the whole body, the asthma disappeared at 
once. 
(2) The vehement asthma was combined with general swell- 
ing and fever. pay 
8) Aman of 32 years hed the itch removed by sulphur oint- 
ment, in consequence of which he suffered the most violent 
asthma for eleven months. The eruption was at last restored on 
the 23rd. day. : 
(4) ‘A stadent caught the itch when he she about going to a 
dance. ‘To be able to do this, he had the itch removed as soon 
as possible by a sulphur ointment. Soon after he was attacked 
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year 1722, page 435 to 438 ;° Breslauer Sammlungen, 
of the year 1727, p. 293;° Riedlin, father, Obs. Cent. 
II., obs. 90. Augsburg, 1691.’ | 

Catarrh with suffocation.—Ehrenf. Hagendorn, Hist. 
Med. Phys. Cent. I., Hist. 8, 93° Pelargus, Al. Loc. 
Jahrgang, 1723, p. 15.° 





with such a vehement asthma that it was impossible for him to 
take breath except with his head raised ; during the attack he 
was almost suffocating. After having thus wrestled with death 
for an hour, he threw up little pieces of a cartilaginous sub- 
stance; this gave him some ease for a time. Having returned 
to Osterode, his home, he suffered for two years of this disease. 
The attack came on at least ten times each day. His physician, 
Beireis, was not even able to give him th®8 slightest relief. 

(5) A boy of 13 years had been affected with tenia ever since 
his childhood. His mother having removed it by an ointment, 
he had 8 or 10 days afterwards a violent attack of asthma and 
of acute pain in the limbs, back and knee, which only disap- 
peared a month after, when the itch broke out all over his body. 

(6) Tenia capitis was cured in a little girl by purgatives and 
other internal remedies. The child was then attacked with 
dyspnea, cough and great lassitude. The child speedily re- 
covered his health as soon as the remedies were discontinued, 
and the tenia disappeared. 

(7) A boy of five years had the itch. It was removed by an 
eis whereupon he was seized with great melancholy and 
cough. 

(8) Tenia capitis having been removed by the application of 
. almond oil, there came on great weariness in all the limbs, head- 
ache on one side, want of appetite, asthma, waking up in the 
night from an attack of catarrhal suffocation, violent rhonchus 
and sibilus in the chest, convulsive torsions of the limbs, as 
though he were in articulo mortis, and hematuria. Upon the 
tenia reappearing, he recovered from all these ailments. 

A girl of three years old had been affected with the itch for 
some weeks, which was removed by an ointment. The next 
day the child was attacked with a suffocating catarrh, rhonchus, 
dumbness, coldness of the whole body; she recovered as soon 
as the itch came out again. | 

(9) A girl of 12 years old had her itch removed by an oint- 
ment, whereupon she was attacked with an acute fever, hooping- 
cough, asthma and swelling, and afterwards pleurisy. Six days 
later she took some internal medicine containing sale ur. This 
brought the itch out again, and, with the exception of her swell- 
ing, all her ailments disappeared. However, after the lapse of 
24 days the itch dried up again, which was followed by inflam- 
mation of the chest, pleurisy and vomiting. 
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Asthmatic Suffocations.—Wilh. Fabr. v. Hilden, 
Obs. Cent. III. obs. 39; Ph. R. Vicat, Obs. pract. 
obs. 35. Vitoduri, 1780;" J. J. Waldschmid, Opera, 


Asthma, with swelling all over the body.—Pelargus, 


Aliis Loc. Jahrgang, 1723, p. 504; Riedlin, father, 
Aliis Loc. Obs. 91." 


Asthma, with dropsy of the chest.—Morgagni, de 
sed. et Caus. Morb. XVI. art. 34 ;"* Hagendorn, Al. Loc. 
Cent. II. Hist. 15." 


Pleurisy and inflammation of the chest.—Pelargus, 
Al. Loc. p. 10;" the same, Jahrgang, 1721, p. 23 and 


(10) In a man of 20 years, dyspnea came on after the removal 
of the itch ; it was so violent that it was impossible for him to 
breathe, In consequence of which he died of suffocation. 

(11) A young man of 19 years had a moist herpes on the left 
upper arm, which was removed by a great many external appli- 
cations. Soon after he was attacked with a periodically return- 
ng asthma, which became almost suffocating in consequence of 

ong journey in the heat of the summer; the face was tume- 
fied, blue-red, and the pulse feeble and unequal. 

(12) Immediately after the removal of the itch, the patient was 
attacked with dyspnea, and died of suffocation. 

(13) A girl of 5 years had had, for some time, large itch vesi- 
cles on her hands, which had dried of themselves. Shortly after 
she was seized with short breathing, and became sleepy and ex- 
hausted; on the following day the asthma continued and her 
abdomen became distended. 

(14) A countryman of 50 years had been affected with the 
itch fora long time. He had it removed by some external ap- 
plication, whereupon there was difficult breathing, want of appe- 
tite and swelling of the whole body. 

ae A girl of Bologna, on removing the itch by an ointment, 
had a most violent attack of asthma without fever. After two 
bloodlettings she became so exhausted and the asthma increased 
to such an extent, that she died the day after. The whole chest, 
as.well as the cavity of the pericardium, were full of bluish water. 
me A girl of 9 years, whose tenia had been removed, was at- 
tacked with a lingering fever, swelling all aver the body and 
difficult breathing ; she recovered after the tenia had reappeared. 

(17) A man of 46 years removed his itch by sulphur ointment, 
Thereupon he was seized with inflammation of the chest, bloody 
expectoration and great anguish. The day after, heat and an- 
guish became almost intolerable; the pain in the chest increased 
on the third day. Then sweat broke out. After the lapse of a 
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114," and Jahrgeng, 1723, p. 29,” and J ahrgang; 1722, 
-459 ;” Jerzembsky, Diss. Scabies Salubris in H ydrope, 

Halae. 1777 ;"* Karl Wenzel, die Nachkrankhetten von 

Zurlckgetretener Kratze, Bamb. 1826, p. 49.” 

Pleurisy and cough.—Pelargus, Jahrg. 1722, p. 79.” 

Violent cough.—Hundertmark, p. 23." 

Hemopiysis. 

Hemoptysis and consumption—Chn. Max. Spener, 
Diss. de AXgro.Febri Maligna, Phthisi Complicata La- 
borante, Giess., 1699 ;* Sicelius, Praxis Casual. Exerc. 
Ill. cas. I. Francf. and Lips., 1743 ;* Morgagni, XXJ. 
art. 32 ;% Unzers, Arat, CCC. p. 508.” 


fortnight the itch had broken out again, and he felt relieved. He 
had a relapse, the itch dried in again, and he died 13 days after. 

(18) A thin man died of inflammation of the chest and other 
ailments, 20 days after the itch had been removed. 

(19) A boy of 7 years, whose tenia and itch dried away from 
the skin, died, after the lapse of 4 days, of an acute fever accom- 
panied with asthma and expectoration. 

(20) A young man who removed his itch by means of a }ead- 
ointment, died in 4 days of a disease of the chest. 

(21) Anasarca was quickly relieved by the itch breaking out 
again. Being suppressed again in consequence of a violent cold, 
pleurisy came on and death ensued in 3 days. 

(22) A country lad was attacked with an acute fever, pleurisy, 
dyspnea, ete., in consequence of having had the itch suppressed 
by sulphur ointment 6 weeks before those diseases. 

(23) A boy of 13 years, in whom the itch dried in, had 
cough and stitches in the chest. These symptoms disap- 
peared after the itch had come out again. 

(23*) A man of 36 years had the itch removed 16 months 
ago by an vintment of lead and mercury ; ever since then he suf- 
fered of a convulsive cough, combined with great anguish. 

(24) A young man of 1s years had the itch removed by a black 
ooking wash. A few days after, he was scized with chills 
and heat, weariness, anguish, headache, nausea, violent thirst, 
cough, difficult breathing ; he spit blood in coughing, he began 
to talk delirious, his face became dead-coloured and emaciated, 
the urine looked blood-red, without sediment. 

(25) In a young man of 18 years, whose itch had been re- 
moved by a mercurial ointment. 

(26) The itch disappeared of itself, and was succeeded by a 
lingering fever and fatal expectoration of pus; the left lung was 

found fall of pus. 

(27) A robust-looking candidate for the ministry, wishing to 
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Collection of pus in the chest.—F. A. Waitz, Med. 
Chir. Aufsatze, Th. I., p. 114, 115.¥ 

Sacculated bags full of pus in the intestines.—Schu- 
bert, Diss. de Scab. Hum. Lips., 1779, p. 23.” | 

Great degeneration of a large portion of the intes- 
tines.—J. H. Schulze, in Act. Nat Cur., Tom. I., obs. 
231.” 

Degeneration of the brain.—Bonet, Sepulchretum 
Anat., sect. IV., obs. I., § 1," and § 2.” 

Hydrocephalus. 

Ulcers upon the stomach.—L. Chn. Juncker, Diss. de 
Scabie Repulsa, Hal. 1750, p. 16.” 

Sphacelus of the stomach and duodenum.—Hundert- 
ane 9 p. 29." 
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free himself from his old itch on account of being obliged to preach 
in afew days, covered himself with an itch-ointment in the morn- 
ing. Ina few hours he was attacked with anxiety, short breath- 
ing, and tenesmus, and died immediately after noon; on open- 
ing the body the whole lungs were seen filled with liquid pus. 

(28) Empyema consequent upon repelled itch, which had 
come out a few years ago, especially in the months of March 
and April. 

(29) A young man, heedless of the warning of the excellent 
physician and professor, Krause, died of constipation in conse- 
quence of having used a sulphur ointment against the itch which 
had broke out again upon his skin. Collections of pus were 
found in his intestines. 

(30) The diaphragm and liver were also diseased. 

(31) A little prince of two years had tenia removed by oint- 
ve After his death much bloody water was found under the 
skull. 

(32) In a woman who died on account of having used a wash 
for the removal of tenia, one half of the brain was found putre- 
fied and filled with yellow pus. 

(33) A rich man of a cholerico-sanguine temperament, had a 
gouty affection of the abdomen, and pain like that consequent 
upon stone. He-removed the gout by all sorts of remedies. 
After this the itch broke out. The eruption having been remov- 
ed, an ulcer formed on the stomach, which caused his death,,as 
was made evident by a post-mortem examination. 

(34) A boy of seven weeks, and a young man of 18 years, died 
all on a sudden in consequence of the itch having been removed 
by sulphur ointment. In the body of the former the upper portion 
of the stomach immediately below the orifice, and in the latter 
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General dropsy.™ Dropsy of the chest. Swelling 
of the scrotum, (in boys.) Red swelling of the whole 

dy. 

Paviliiea Swelling of the parotid glands. Swelling 
Hd the cervical glands.—Pelargus, Jahrg. 1723, p. 593 ;” 

nzer, Arzt, Th. VI., St. 301.” 

Obscuration of the eyes and  presbyopia.—Fr. Hoff- 
mann, Consult. Med. I., cas. 50. 





that portion of the duodenum into which the ductus choledochus 
communis and the pancreatic duct open, were found destroyed 
by sphacelus. A similarly fatal mortification of the stomach 
occurred in a journeyman. See Morgagni, LV., art. 11. 

(35) Innumerable cases of such dropsy may be found in a vast 
number of authors, among whom I shall a refer to J. D. 
Fick, Exercit. Med. de Scabie uel ica Hal. 1710, § 6. He 
mentions a case of itch that, having been suppressed by mercu- 
rial ointment, produced dropsy. This was only alleviated by the 
reappearance of the dropsy. 

he author of Epidemion, which is attributed to Hippocrates, 
has been the first to mention, in No. 4, of the fifth book, the sad 
result which has been alluded to in the preceding paragraph. 
An Athenian was seized with a violently itching eruption, which 
was not unlike the eruption of lepra, and which extended over 
the whole body, and especially the genital organs. The erup- 
tion having been suppressed by warm baths upon the island of 
Melos, the patient died of subsequent dropsy. 

(36) A boy of 8 or 9 years had tenia, which was suppressed 
by ointment. There was much swelling of the cervical glands, 
which made the neck crooked and stiff. 

(37) A fs of 14.years had the itch in June, 1761. It was 
suppressed by means of a gray ointment. In consequence of 
this suppression, his parotid glands swelled considerably. The 
swelling of the left apport of itself, but the right became 
enormously enlarged, and, towards August, painful. All the 
cervical glands were swollen. The large ones on the outside 
felt hard and knotty ; but on the inside there was an obtuse pain, 
especially during night; moreover, he suffered of difficult breath- 
ing and swallowing. All attempts at causing the glands to sup- 
purate, remained fruitless ; they grew so large that the patient 
finally died of suffocation in the year 1762. 

(38) A girl of 13 bit was attacked with the itch, especially 
in the joints, upon the face and the pudenda. The itch having 
been suppressed by means of zinc and sulphur ointments, the 

irl’s sight became affected. She saw dark bodies floating before 
er face, which might also have been seen floating in the aque- 
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Inflammation of the eyes.—Hallmann, in K6nigl. Vet- 
enskaps Handl. f. A. X.S. 210.” 


Lenticular cataract.—Chr. Gottlieb Ludwig, Advers. 
Med., Tom. II. S. 157.” 


Complete amaurosts.—Northof, Diss. de Scabie, Got- 


ting. 1792, S. 10;" Chr. G. Ludwig ;* Fabricius ab 
Hilden, Cent. IT., obs. 39.* 


Deafness. Inflammation of the bowels. Hemorrhoids. 
—Acta Helvet. V. S. 192; Daniel, Syst. Agrit. JI., 8. 
245.% 


Abdominal complaints.—Fr. Hoffmann, Med. Rat. 
Syst. IIL., S. 177. 


Diabetes, (suppression of urine.)—Morgagni, XLI., 
art. 2.7 


ous humour of the anterior chamber. She was unable to per- 
ae rape objects unless she used spectacles. The pupils were 
ilated. 

(39) A girl had a violent eruption of the itch on her legs, to- 
gether with large ulcers in the bentof the knee. Being attacked 
with the small-pox, the itch was suppressed. This suppression 
induced a moist inflammation of the white of the eye and the eye- 
lids, which lasted for two years, and was accompanied with itch- 
ing and suppuration of the lids, and a sensation of dark bodies 
floating before the eyes. After this she put on for three 
days woollen stockings having been worn by a child affected 
with the itch. On the third day a fever broke out, with dry 
cough, dyspnea, and an inclination to vomit. Next day the 
fever and the symptoms in the chest abated. Sweat broke out, 
which pRereased until erysipelas appeared on both legs, which 
became true itch on the day following. The eyes improved. 

(40) A man of robust constitution, whose itch had been sup- 
pressed by ointment, was seized with cataract. 

(41) Suppression of the itch caused amaurosis, which disap- 
peared when the eruption broke out aha 

(42) A robust man, whose ttch had been suppressed, was at- 
tacked with complete amaurosis and remained blind up to an ad- 
vanced age. 

(43) Complete amaurosis from a similar cause with terrible 
headache. 

(44) Hemorrhoids re-appeared every month. 

(45) Suppression of the itch was followed by a loss of blood 
of eight pounds within a few hours, colic, fever, etc. 

(46) Suppression of the itch was followed by the most vio- 
lent colic, pain in the left lumbar region, uneasiness, lingering 
fever, anxiety, and obstinate constipation. 

(47) In a young peasant, suppression of the itch was followed 
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Erysipelas—Unzer, Arzt, Th. V. p. 301.*. 
Discharges of acrid pus. Ulcers.—Unzer, Arzt, 
Th. V. p. 301;® Pelargus, Jahrg. 1723, p. 673 ;” 
Breslauer Samml. 1727, p. 107; Muzell, Wahrnehm. 
Il. cas. 6;" Riedlin, son, Cent. obs. 38. ,; 
Cancer of the bones. Osteosarcoma of the knee. 
Pain in the bones. Rachitis and emaciation in children. 
Fever.—Ramazzini, Const. Epid. Urbis, II. No. 32, 
1691;% J.C. Carl, in Act. Nat. Cur., VI. obs. 16.” 





by suppression of the urine, vomiting, and sometimes a pain in 
the left loin. Afterwards there was an occasional flow of urine, 
bot in a small quantity.and painful. The urine was dark red. 
They tried in vain to evacuate the bladder by means of a cathe- 
ter. At last his whole body was distended; slow difficult 
breathing came on, and he died twenty-one days after the sup- 
pression of the itch. The bladder contained two pounds of dark 
red urine ; and the abdominal cavity contained water which, when 
kept for some time over the fire, formed a thick substance like the 
white of an egg. 

(48) A man having suppressed his itch by mercurial ointment, 
he had an erysipelatous inflammation on the neck, which ended 
his life in five weeks. 

(49) A woman having used mercurial ointment against the 
itch, she had an eruption all over the body, which caused whole 
pieces of flesh to rot away, and ended her life in a few days 
amidst violent pain. 

50) A young man of 16 years having lost his itch, which he 
bad had for some time, ulcers broke out on the legs. 

(51) A man of 50 years having suppressed his itch, he had 
tearing pains for five weeks in the fett axilla, after which seve- 
ral ulcers were forming in the pit. 

52) A quack gave a student an ointment against the itch. 
It disappeared, but an ulcer formed in the mouth, which could 
not be cured. 

(53) A student who had been afflicted with the itch, suppress- 

it by an ointment. The suppression was followed by ul- 
cers on the arms and legs, with glandular swellings in the 
axilla. The ulcers having been cured by external remedies, he 
was attacked with asthma, then with dropsy, and he finally-died. 

(54) Many observations may be made when the suppreasion 
of the itch was followed by fever and blackish urine, and when, 
after the reappearance of the itch, the fever disappeared and the 
urine resumed its healthy colour. | 

(55) A man and a woman had the itch upon their hands for 
many years. Each suppression of the itch was followed by an 
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Fever.—Reil, Memorab. Fasc. III. p. 169 ;* Pelargus, 
Jahrg. 1721, p. 276,” and the same, Jahrg. 1723 ;* 
Schiller, Diss. de Scabie Humida. Erford, 1747, p 
44 ;* J. J. Fick, Exercitatio Med. de Scabie Retropulsa, 
Hal. 1710,§25;° Pelargus, Jahrg. 1722, p. 122 ;* also 
Jahrg. 1723 p. 14;® C. G. Ludwig, Advers. Med., IT., p. 
157 to 160;° Morgagni, X., art. 9,* XII, art. 31, 
XXXVITI. art. 22,° LV., art. 3.” 


attack of fever, which ceased as soon as the itch reappeared. 
The itch was only found upon a small portion of their bodies, 
nor was it ever suppressed by external remedies. 

(56) Scabies a febre suborta supprimitur, remota febre redit. 

(57) A boy of 9 years, whose tenia had been suppressed by 
ointments, had a violent attack of fever. 

(58) A child of one year had for some time tenia and an 
eruption upon the face, which disappeared. A little while after, 
the child was seized with heat, cough and diarrhea. Health 
was restored, when the tenia reappeared. 

(59) A woman of 43 years suppressed the dry itch, with 
which she had been afflicted for a long time, by an ointment of 
mercury and sulphur. The suppression was followed by pe 
below the ribs of the right side, weariness in all her limbs, heat 
and feverish irritation. After having used diaphoretics for six 
days, large itch vesicles broke out over her whole body. 

(60) 'T'wo young men, who were brothers, suppressed the itch 
by the same remedy. ‘They lost all appetite, were attacked with 
dry cough, lingering fever, emaciation, and stupor, and would 
have died, if the eruption had not come out again. 

(61) A child of three years was afflicted with tenia, which 
disappeared of itself. This was followed by inflammation of 
the chest, cough, and weariness. When the eruption came out 
again, the child recovered. 

(62) A journeyman purser, who was told to make some kind 
of embroidery, freed himself from his itch by lead ointment. 
The itch had scarcely died away, when he was seized with 
chills, heat, asthma, and rattling cough, which caused his death 
by suffocating him on the fourth day... 

(63) A man of 30 years, of a healthy and robust constitution, 
“was affected with the itch. He removed it, and was afterwards 
attacked with catarrha) fever and an immense sweat, from which 
he recovered very slowly. All ona sudden he was again at- 
tacked with another fever without any perceptible cause. The 
attacks began with anxiety and headache, and continued increas- 

64) See page 44. 7 See page 44, 
65) Ibid 67) Ibid. 
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Fever.—Hichstetter, Obs. Med. Dec. VIII, cas. 8 a 
Wehle, Diss. Nullam Medicinam Interdum esse O 
timam, Witemb. 1754;” Fick. § 1;° Amatus, Lusit. 


ing with heat, quick pulse and morning sweat. These symp- 
toms were combined with great sinking of strength, talking de- 
lirious, anxious tossing about and groaning, breathing with suf- 
focation. In spite of all medicines, the disease ended m death. 

(64) The spontaneous suppression of the itch in a hoy was 
succeeded by fever. The itch coming out again, the fever dis- 
appeared. But the child grew thin, and the ftch dried in a se- 
cond time; diarrhea, convulsions, and soon after, death, were 
the consequences of this suppression. 

(65) The itch disappeared of itself; this was followed by a 
lingering fever, expectoration of pus, and at last death. ‘The 
left lung was found full of pus. 

(66) A woman of 30 years had for a long time pain tm the 
joints and a considerable eruption of itch; she removed it by an 
ointment. ‘This was followed by fever, with violent heat, thirst 
and violent headache, combined with talking delirious, immense 
asthma, tumefaction of the body, and great distention of the ab- 
domen. Six days after the breaking out of the fever she was 
dead. The abdomen contained only much air; the stomach, 
which was replete with air, filled up half of the abdomen. 

(67) A man whose tenia had been suppressed by cold, was 
seized with a malignant fever and vomiting, eight days after the 
suppression; at last hiccup came on and the patient died on the 
ninth day. 

In the same article, Morgagni quotes the case of a man affect- 
ted with porrigo on the arms and other parts, which he removed 
by means of a shirt fumigated with sulphur. He was immedi- 
ately seized with drawing pains in the whole body, and fever, 
which prevented him from resting in the night, or from stirrin 
from his place inday time. Tongue and fauces were also af- 
fected with the malady. With much trouble the eruption was 
brought out again upon the skin, and he recovered. 

(68) Suppression of the itch was followed by a malignant 

“fever and opisthotonos. 

(69) In a be | merchant, the suppression of the itch was 
suddenly followed by such a hoarseness that he was unable to 
utter a loud syllable; this was followed by dry asthma, loathing 
of food, violent cough, which tormented him, especially during 
the night, and robbed him of sleep ; excessive and badly smelling 
night sweats, and finally death, in spite of all medical treatment. 

(70) A mayor of sixty years had the itch, which caused him 
much suffering, especially in the night. He used many reme- 
dies against it in vain. A mendicant at last taught him a remedy 
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Cent. II., Curat. 83 ;" Fr. Hoffmann, Med. Rat. System. 
a ITT. p- 175.7 


Tertian.—Pelargus, Jahrg., 1722, p. 108, compare 
with p. 79." 
Quartan.—Fr. Hoffmann, Med. Rat. Syst., IIJ., p. 
175. 


Vertigo and total sinking of strength. Epztleptic 
vertizo.—Fr. Hoffmann, Consult. Med. I, cas. 12.” 
Epilepsy with vertigo.—Fr. Hoffmann, p. 30.” 
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said to be infallible, composed of the Olium lauro-cerasi, 
flowers of sulphur and lard. This caused the eruption to disap- 
pear; but immediately after, he was seized with violent chills, 
then heat over the whole body, vehement thirst, panting breath- 
ing, sleeplessness, violent trembling in the whole bedy, and 
great lassitude; he expired on the fourth day. 

(71) Suppression produced frenzy, and a fever, resulting in 
death. 

72) Suppression of the itch is generally followed by acute 
fevers and great sinking of strength. Ina case of suppressed 
itch the fever had lasted seven days; after this period the erup- 
tion came out again, and the fever disappeared. 

(73) A boy of fifteen years, who took a purge against tenia, 
was attacked with pain in the back, cutting pain during mictu- 
rition, and Sherward: a tertian fever; the disease was of long 
standing, and the purge administered by Pelargus. 

(74) * Old people are mostly affected with dry itch. The 
suppression of this kind of itch is generally followed by a quar- 
tan fever, which ceases the moment the itch comes out again.” 

(75) A count of 57 years had been affected with dry itch for 
three years. ‘The itch having been suppressed, he apparently 
enjoyed good health for two years, with the exception of attacks 
of vertigo, which increased to such an extent that on one occa- 
sion he would have fallen to the floor if he had not been caught. 
This occurred after a meal. He was covered with a cold clam- 
my sweat, his limbs trembled, all the parts of the body had the 
appearance of being dead; he frequently vomited sour substan- 
ces. The attack came on a second time six weeks after. It 
then came on every month for three months in succession. He 
retained his senses, but the attacks Were followed by heaviness 
in the head and a sort of stupefaction such as is consequent 
upon intoxication. At last the attack came on every day, al- 
though the violence of the attacks had abated. He was not per- 
mitted to read, or to think ; to turn quickly, or to stoop; he was 
also affected with sadness, sighing, and melancholy thoughts, 

(76) A woman of 36 years had used mercurial ointment for 

Q* 
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Convulsions. —Welle, Diss. Nullam Medicinam In- 
terdum esse Optimam, Viteb. 1754, § 13, 14;” Si- 
celius, Decas Casuum I. cas. 5; Pelargus, Jahrg. 
1723, Pp: 546." : 


the suppression of the itch; the consequence was that her men- 
ses became irregular, and were often interrupted for ten or fif- 
teen weeks; moreover she was constipated. Four years ago, 
being pregnant, she was seized with vertigo; while standing or 
walking she fell] to the floor when an attack came on. In the 
sitting position she retained her senses during an attack; she 
was able to speak, to eat, and to drink. When the attack came 
on there was a sensation of crawling and formication in the left 
foot, which terminated in the foot being violently raised up and 
down. The attacks gradually deprived her of her senses, and 
on a journey, in a carnage, she was attacked with real epilepsy, 
which returned three times during the winter. During these at- 
tacks she was unable to speak; the thumbs were not clenched, 
but there was foam at the mouth. ‘The sensation of formication 
in the left foot announced the attack; when‘ this sensation had 
reached the pit of the stomach, the fit came on. A woman re- 
moved this epilepsy by means of five powders; after this the 
vertigo reappeared with much greater violence than before: this 
too began with a sensation of crawling in the left foot, which 
rose to the pit of the stomach; this sensation was combined 
with great anxiety and fear, as though she fell from a height; 
she then became speechless, lost her senses, and the limbs were 
convulsively agitated. Even between the attacks her feet now 
are extremely painful to the slightest touch, like boils. More- 
over, she has a violent pain and heat in the head, and her mem- 
ory is gone. 

(77) Suppression of the itch, in a girl, was followed by a deep 
swoon, horrible convulsions, and finally death. 

(78) A girl of 17 years was affected with tonia, which disap- 
peared of itself. After this she constantly had heat in the head 
and attacks of headache. Sometimes she suddenly started up 
as if by fright, and while waking she had convulsions, especially 
of the arms and hands; oppression in the pit of the stomach, 
consequent upon constriction of the cheat; whining, then came 
on convulsions and startings of the limbs. 

(79) Tenia dried in a fall-grown man who had been affected 
for some years with tremor of the hands. his caused great 
lassitude ; red patches, without heat, broke out all over his body ; 
the tremor now passed into convulsive shaking, he coughed up 
bloody matter through the nose, the ears, and from the chest, 
end he died amidst convulsions on the twenty-third day. 
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Epileptic convulsions. Epilepsy.—J. C. Carl, in Act. 
Nat. Cur. VI. obs. 16 ;°° ih “Ra Hist. 9 ;* Fr. 
Hoffmann, Consult. Med. I. cas. 31 ;* Fabr. de Hilden, 
Cent. III. obs. 10;* Riedlin, Lin. Med. Ann. 1696, 
Maj. obs. 1;* G. W. Wedel, Diss. de A¢gro Epilepti- 
co. Jen. 1673 ;® Herrm. Grube, de Arcanis Medicor. 
non Arcanis, Hafn. 1673. p. 165 ;” Tulpius, Obs. lib. 
I. cap. 8;" Th. Thompson, Medic. Rathpflege, Leip- 
sic, 1779, p. 107, 108;* Hundertmark, p. 32 ;” Hy. 
Hoffmann, Consult. Med. I., cas. 28, p. 141.” 
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(80) A man who had suppressed his frequently-returning itch 
by ointments, was attacked with epileptic fits, which disappeared 
on the reappearance of the eruption upon the skin. 

(81) A young inan of 18 years suppressed his itch by means 
of a mercurial ointment. ‘I'wo months after, he was seized all 
on asudden with convulsions attacking all the limbs of his 
body; they were accompanied with painful constriction of the 
chest and neck, coldness of the limbs and great weakness. On 
the fourth day epilepsy came on, with foam at the mouth and 
strange contortion of the limbs. The fits ceased the moment 
the itch broke out again. 

(82) In a boy whose tenia had been suppressed by almond oil. 

(83) In children, accompanied with suffocating catarrh. 

(84) Epilepsy came on Ina servant girl after the itch had been 
suppressed twice. 

(85) A youth of 18 years had fits of epilepsy after having 
suppressed the itch by mercurial ointment a few weeks before. 
The fits returned in four weeks, about new moon. 

(86) A boy of 7 years was attacked with epilepsy. The pa- 
rents were unwilling to admit that it came from suppressed itch. 
The mother at last confessed to the carefully inquiring physi- 
cian that the boy had-had a few itch vesicles on the soles of the 
feet, which had soon yielded to lead ointment; but there had 
been no other eruption on any part of the body. The physician 
considered this, and correctly so, the cause of the fit. 

(87) Two children were freed from epilepsy by the eruption 
of moist tenia; the fits however returned as soon as the tenia 
had been suppressed. — | 

(88) Itch which had lasted for five years, disappeared from 
the skin; this disappearance caused’ epilepsy after a couple of 

ears. 

(89) A young man of 20 years had his itch suppressed | 
means of a purge. In consequence of this suppression he suf- 
fered for two years the most violent convulsions, until the iteh 
was brought out again BY birch-juice. 

(90) A young man of seventeen years suppressed his itch 5 
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Apoplery. Paralysis —Unzer, Arzt, VI. p. 301;° 
Hundertmark, p. 33; Schubert, Diss. de Scabie 
Human. Corp. ies, 1779, p. 23." 

Melancholy—Reil, Memorab. Fasc. III. p. 177.™ 

Frenzy.—Brune, Diss. Casus Aliquot Mente Aliena- 
torum, Hal. 1707, cas. I. p. 5;% F. H. Waitz, 


he was of a robust constitution and had a sound understanding. 
After the suppression of the itch, three years ago, he was first at- 
tacked with hemoptysis, then with epilepsy, which grew worse 
by medicine, so that he had two attacks in an hour. A surgeon 

rocured him relief for four weeks, by bleeding and medicines. 
But soon after the fits returned during a nap, and he had two or 
three attacks every night, accompanied with an intense cough and 
a suffocating catarrh, vue during the night; with all this 
he threw up a fetid liquid. Hoe was obliged to keep his bed. 
At last he had ten fits during the night and eight during the day ; 
the fits were caused by taking much medicine. Nevertheless 
the thumbs were never clenched during an attack, nor was there 
any foam at the mouth. His memory is now weakened. The 
fits came on a little before the time of the meals, but principally 
after the meals. During the nightly attacks he remains in the 
deepest sleep without waking up. In the morning he feels bruis- 
ed all over. The only indication of a coming fit is his rubbing the 
nose and drawing up the left foot, after which he suddenly falls. 

(91) A woman’s leg became paralysed, and remained so through 
suppressed itch. 

(92) Hemiplegia ensued in a man of 53 years, after suppres- 
sion of the itch by mercurial ointment. 

(93) A minister had for a long time used internal remedies 
against the itch; of these remredies he got at last tired. He 
therefore employed ointments. The consequence was that the 
pd ae extremities became Ppa bie and that a hard and thick 
skin formed in the palm of the hands, itching terribly and mark- 
ed with bloody, shrivelled patches. At the same place mention 
is made of a woman whose finger contracted in consequence of 
suppressed itch. The contractions lasted long. 

94) Suppression of the itch was succeeded by melancholy 
oe imbecility, which disappeared on the reappearance of the 
itch. 

(95) A student of 20 years caught the itch. His hands be- 
came covered with it to such an extent that he was unfit for his 
business. The itch was suppressed by means of an ointment. 
Shortly after he became deranged, sang or laughed where it was 
rid bt to do so, and ran until he fell down exhausted. His 

increased from day to day, until finally hemiplegia 
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Medic. Chirurg. Aufsatze, Th. I. p. 180; Gross- 
man, in Baldinger’s Neuem Magazin. XJ. 1.” 

These few cases, drawn from the writings of the 
older physicians and from my own experience,” are 
sufficient to convince the intelligent observer that the 
lich, together with its varieties, tenia capitis, crusta 
lactea, herpes, etc., are the external vicarious symptoms 
of an internal disease affecting the whole organism, 
and that psora is the most pernicious of all chronic 
miasms. After reading the pe cases no reasonable 
and inquiring physician will dare to assert that the itch, te- 
nia, herpes, etc., are mere cutaneous diseases, which may 
unhesitatingly be removed from the skin by external ap- 
plications, because the organism is not affected by them. 

This kind of treatment is the most pernicious, the most 
infamous and the most unpardonable mnalpractice of which 
allceopathic physicians have made themselves guilty. 

He who is blind against the wisdom which the above 
quoted examples teach, wilfully prepares the ruin of 
mankind. 


came on and he died. The intestines cohered like a firm mass. 
They were interspersed with little ulcers, with protuberances of 
the size of walnuts, which were filled with a viscid substance 
resembling plaster. 

(96) The same phenomena. 

(97) A man of 50 years was attacked with anasarca on ac- 
count of having suppressed his itch by ointments. The itch re- 
turned and the dropsical swelling disappeared. A second sup- 
pression was followed by frenzy, with head and neck swelled 
al to suffocation, lastly there supervened blindness and com- 
plete suppression of urine. Artificial stimulants applied to the 
skin, and strong emetics brought the itch out again. After it 
had spread over the whole body, all the former accidents dis- 
appeared. 

* An opponent from the old school has reproached me with 
not having shown, by examples from my own experience, that 
chronic ailments, which neither originated in syphilis nor 
in sycosis, are al] of them derived from repelled psora. I 
should like to know whether examples, were they even drawn 
from my own experience, can be more strikingly convincing 
than those which] have quoted from both old and modern alle- 
opathic works? Have not our opponents from the old school 
often denicd us belief, because our observations were not made 
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Are my opponents ignorant of the fact, that’ all 
miasmatic diseases, accompanied with cutaneous erup- 
tions, observe the same course from their very origin ? 
and that all miasms first attack the whole organism in- 
ternally, before the vicarious affection manifests itself 
upon the skin ? 

By examining that course a little more closely, we 
shall find that all miasmatic diseases which form local 
affections upon the skin, are internal diseases, the last 
result of which is the local cutaneous affection. In 
acute diseases, the local symptoms, together with the 
disease, leave the system as soon as they have run 
through their dele course. In chronic diseases, 
however, the local affection may either be removed or 
disappear of itself, without the internal disease leaving 
the organism either in part or entirely ; on the contrary, 
the internal disease may increase in the progress of time, 
unless it is cured by art. 

This circumstance relative to the course of chronic 
diseases, deserves so much more to be noticed, as the 
common physicians, especially the modern, have, from 
sheer blindness, vyedened it, although it was evidently 
the course of all acute miasmatic diseases. They 
neither suspected nor noticed that the local affection was 
a secondary vicarious symptom of an internal disease ; 
on the contrary, they often denied the existence of the 
internal disease, and by removing the bubo, cauliflower 
excrescence and itch by external applications, they 
brought ineffable misery upon mankind. 

In considering she foriation of these three chronic 
maladies, as well as that of the acute miasmatic dis- 
eases, three cardinal points ought to be noticed much 
more carefully than has been the case heretofore. ‘These 
are, Ist, the period when the infection took place ; 2nd, the 





before their own eyes, and the names of the patients were only in- 
dicated by a letter, as if private patients were willing to have 
their names presented in full? 1 did not wish to expose my- 
self to similar proceedings. Moreover, by quoting the cases of 
honest practitioners of the old school, I furnish the most indubi- 
table and impartial proofs for my doctrines. 
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period when the whole organism began to be tainted 
with the miasmatic poison, until it had become a com- 
plete internal disease ; and, 3rd, the manifestation of the 
external symptoms, by means of which nature indicates 
the complete development of the miasmatic disease in 
the internal organism. 

My opinion is, that the miasmatic infection in acute as 
well as in chronic diseases, takes place in a moment, 
provided this moment is favourable to the contagious in- 
fluence. 

During the progress of inoculation or vaccination, the 
infection takes place at the time when the morbid mat- 
ter introduced under the bleeding skin, is brought in 
contact with the exposed nerve. ‘The whole nervous 
system becomes intected ina moment. After the in- 
fection has taken place, ablutions, cauterization and 
burnings are unavailable to annihilate the disease, or 
even to arrest its progress in the internal organism. 
Even amputation of the part infected is of no avail. 
The human small-pox, the cow-pox, the measles, etc., 
will run through their course, and the fever which is 
peculiar to cach of those different forms of infection, to- 
gether with the cutaneous eruption, will break out a 
few days after the internal disease shall have completed 
tts development.“ 


* The question whether any miasmatic infection by the skin 
can exhibit external symptoms before the internal disease has 
become completely developed, ought to be answered in the nega- 
frve. 

Do not three, four or five days elapse after vaccination before 
inflammation setsin? Does not a sort of fever, which is the 
symptom of a disease pervading the whole organism, show it- 
self before the small-pox reaches its full development on the 7th 
or Bth day ? 

Do not ten or twelve days elapse after infection by the small- 
pox has taken place, before the fever comes on, and the small- 
pox breaks out upon the skin? 

What has nature been doing, during that space of time, with 
the contagious miasm which was introduced from without ! 
Was it not necessary that the disease should be first communi- 
eated to the whole organism, before nature became capable of 
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Among many other acute miasms, I may mention the 
infection of the human skin by the miasm of the epizoo- 
tic carbuncle. As soon as the infection has taken place, 
ablutions are of no avail; the black blister, which 18 al- 
most always fatal, and which generally appears upon the 
spot where the infection has taken place, comes out in 
about four or five days after this terrible disease has 
pervaded the whole organism. 

This same rule obtains relatively to the half-acute 
miasms without eruptions. Thanks to the kind Ruler of 
the world, only a few of those who are bit by mad dogs, 
are infected—scarcely one in twelve; often only, to my 
knowledge, one in thirty; the rest, were they ever so 
much torn by a mad dog, generally recover with or 
without treatment.* Wherever the poison acts, the in- 
fection takes place at the moment when the bite occurs, 
by affecting at once the whole nervous system. Ina 
few days, and often a few weeks, during which the inter- 
nal disease becomes developed, the rage breaks out as 
an acute and quickly fatal disease. We know from ex- 
perience that, whenever the poison has caught, the infec- 
tion takes place at the moment when the bite occurs; 
for neither instantaneous exsection,f nor amputation of 
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eee the fever, and bringing the eruption out upon the 
skin 

The measles also require ten or twelve days after the infection 
has taken place, before the eruption comes out upon the skin, 
and fever sets in. The infection by the virus of scarlatina gen- 
erally requires seven days before the fever and redness appear. 

hat has nature been doing all this time with the miasm? 
_ What else except to communicate the disease to the whole or- 
ganism, which communication must first take place before the fe- 
ver and eruption can appear ? , 

* These statements we owe especially to the experience of 
English and American physicians, to Hunter and Houlston; (in the 
London Med. Journ. Vol. V.;) also to Vaughan, Shadwell, Per- 
cival, whose observations may be found recorded in James 
Mease’s treatise ** On Hydrophobia,”’ Philadel., 1793. 

{ A girl of 8 years, in the city of Glasgow, was bit by a mad 
dog on the 2ist of March, 1792. The wound was immediately 
exsected with great care, the suppuration was kept up, the 
with ptyalism, for two weeks. Nevertheless hydrophobia broke 
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the bitten part, are capable of preventing the develop- 
ment of the disease in the internal organism ; hydro- 
phobia will occur in spite of the many boasted external 
applications for the en cauterization and sup- 
puration of the woun 

From the course which these miasmatic diseases pur- 
sue, we clearly see that, after infection, the internal dis- 
ease, whether measles, scarlatina, or small-pox, must 
first have become fully developed in the organism, be- 
fore those eruptions can come out upon the skin. 

Against all these acute miasmatic diseases, nature 
adopts a mode of cure which is inexplicable to us. 
They run through their course of about two or three 
weeks, when a crzsis ensues, by means of which the fe- 
ver, together with the eruption, are annihilated in the 
system. After this period man either dies of those dis- 
eases, or else recovers.” 

The mode of contagion which nature follows im the 
chronic miasmatic diseases, and the formation of the 
internal disease previons to the external symptoms ap- 
pearing upon the skin and indicating the completion of 
the internal malady, is the same as in the acute forms of 
the disease ; but after the internal disease is completed, 


out on the 27th of April, and on the 29th the patient died. See 
Duncan’s Med. Com. Dec. II. Vol. 8., Edinb. 1793, and the new 
London Med. Jour. I. 

* Have those acute, semivital miasms the peculiar nature of 
becoming extinct in the organism, after having affected the vital 
powers, at the moment of the infection, each in its pecuiiar 
manner, and having spread throuch the system like a parasitical 
growth, establishing each its peculiar fever, and leaving upon 
the skin an eruption which is, in ita turn, capable of communi- 
cating the disease ? 

Are not the chronic miasms, on the contrary, continued by the 

eculiar contagious eruption which they leave behind, itch ves- 
icle, chancre, cauliflower excrescenoe, whereas the acute miasms 
become extinct of themselves? The chronic miasms are sem+- 
vital morbid miasms of a parasitical nature, which can only be 
neutralized and annihilated by a more powerful remedy produ- 
cing analogous effects, (the antisporics ;) it is by means of these 
alone that the patient can be freed from the effects of those mi- 
asms. 
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there is this remarkable difference between it and the 
acute diseases, that the chronic miasm continues in the 
organism, and even develops itself from year to year, 
unless it is extinguished and thoroughly cured by art. 

To show this more fully, I shall here only mention 
those two chronic miasms which are best known, the 
chancre and the ztch. 

‘The infection most probably takes place, during the 
act of coition, at those places which come in contact 
with the syphilitic virus and receive it into themsclves 
by friction. 

If the poison has taken effect, the whole system is at 
once tainted with it. Immediately after the infection has 
taken place, the furmation of the internal disease begins. 

Those parts of the genital organs, where the infection 
has taken place, exhibit nothing unnatural, nothing 
morbid, no traces either of inflammation or corrosion ; 
all washing of the parts immediately after an impure 
cottion 1s useless. According to all appearances the 
parts remain healthy; only the internal organism is 
roused by means of the infection, (which generally takes 
place in a moment.) ‘The internal organism endea- 
vours to assimilate the syphilitic miasm, and becomes 
thoroughly tainted with the a disease. 

Thiscomplete adaptation of its organs to the syphilitic 
virus is the first object of the human organism, after 
the infection has taken place. Not till the internal dis- 
ease is completely developed, does nature try to alle- 
viate and to hush her sufferings by forming at the spot 
where the infection has taken place, a local symptom 
as a substitute for the internal disease in the shape of a 
little blister, which is transformed to a painful ulcer, call- 
ed bubo or chancre, about five, seven or fourteen days, 
or sometimes even three, four, and five weeks after the 
infection has taken place. This vicarious chancre has 
the power of communicating to other persons the same 
miasm, which is the internal disease. 

If the internal disease is extinguished by means of 
the internal remedy, the chancre becomes also cured, and 
man recovers. 
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But if the chancre be removed by some local appli- 
cation,” as is done yet to this day by physicians of the 
old school, the miasmatic chronic venereal disease re- 
mains in the organism, and unless it be cured by inter- 
nal remedies, it gets worse to the end of life ; nor is the © 
strongest constitution, by its own unaided efforts, capable 
of eradicating the virus. 

The chancre is most easily and thoroughly cured by 
curing the internal disease which Nee 8 the whole 
system. I have taught and practised this for years. 

he best mode is to employ the internal — alone, 
without any external application. The merely local 
removal of the chancre, without any previous cure of the 
internal disease, is invariably followed by the breaking 
out of the syphilitic disease, with all its sufferings. 

Psora is, like syphilts, a miasmatic chronic disease, 
and resembles it in regard to the first development. 

Psora is the most contagious of all chronic miasms, 
and much more so than sypfilis or sycosts. The in- 
fection by the latter two miasms can only take place 
with readiness in wounds, and at those parts of the body 
which are covered with a very thin cuticle and provided 
with a delicate nervous tissue ; such parts are the geni- 
tal organs. Moreover a certain degree of friction is 
required to introduce the virus into the system. The 
psoric miasm, on the contrary, taints the system, espe- 


ctally that of children, by simply touching the skin. 


* Syphilis does not only break out through the removal of the 
chancre by cauteries—which is called by quacks, repelling the 
virus into the system, as though the system had been sound be- 
fore the so-called repulsion had taken place;—even the sudden 
removal of the chancre without any stimulants, brings on syphi- 
lis, which may incidentally teach us that the syphilis must have 
existed in the system before the appearance of the chanere. 
‘¢ Petit cut off a small portion of the Jabia minora which had 
been affected with chancre for some days; the wound healed, 
but syphilis broke out nevertheless.”” See Fabre, Lettres, 
Supplement @ son traité des Maladies Vénériennes. Paris, 
1786..—-How could this be otherwise, since the syphilitic dis- 
ease pervaded the whole system even before the chanere had 
made its appearance ! 
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Almost every bedy may, under any circumstances, be 
infected with the psoric miasm ; this is different with 
the other two miasms. | 

As I said before, the infection by the psoric miasm 
is more Common, more certain, more easy and more ab- 
solute than that by any other. This miasm may be so 
easily communicated that the physician often gives it to 
his patients in feeling their pulse.* It may be commu- 
nicated by linen which has been washed together with 
the linen of persons afflicted with the itch; f by gloves 
which such a person had tried on before ; by a bed or 
a towel which had been used by itch patients. Often 
even itis given to the child by the mother during its 
passage through the maternal organs, or by the midwife 
who just came from another parturient woman, or by 
the nurse upon whose arms the child is carried about, 
and who was either unclean herself or suffered the child 
to be touched by unclean hands. Considering the 
thousand different modes in which this miasm touches 
the various things which are necessary to man, and which 
he is far from suspecting and cannot help touching, we 
may say that those who remain free from the itch, con- 
stitule a lucky minority. Not only in hospitals, dun- 
geons, factories, or in orphan asylums and the huts of 
the poor, need we seek the psoric infection ; we find it 
just as well among the rich, or among those who live in 
society or in retirement. ‘The hermit upon Montserrat 
escapes it just as little as the little prince wrapped up in 
his cambric swaddling-clothes. 

The moment the psoric miasm has touched the hand, 
and has taken effect, it spreads through the system. 
Henceforth all 4 and cleansing of the spot 
ig useless. The skin during the first days, remains 
unchanged and apparently sound. ‘There is neither 
eruption nor itching to be perceived upon the body, not 
even at the spot where the infection has taken place. 


* Car. Musitani Opera, de Tumoribus, cap. 20. 
+ Willis observed this. See Turner, des Malades de la Peau 
fraduit de l’Anglais, & Paris, 1783. Tom. II. cap. 3, p. 77. 
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The nerve in which the psoric miasm had first taken 
effect, had already communicated it to the remaining 
nerves by an invisible dynamic sympathy, and the living 
organism became so much disturbed by this specific in- 
fluence, that it was forced to adapt itself to the action of 
this psoric miasm, until, by virtue of this universal adap- 
tation, the internal disease had become completely and 
finally established. 

Not till the whole organism has been adapted to the 
nature of the chronic miasmatic disease, do the mor- 
bidly affected vital powers endeavour to alleviate and to 
calm the internal disease by a local symptom, (the itch 
vesicle, for instance.) As long as this eruption con- 
tinues upon the skin in its natural form, the internal 
psora, together with ils secondary ailments, remain slum- 
bering, latent and restrained. 

The perfect adaptation of the whole organism to the 
nature of the psoric virus usually requires a period of 
six, seven, ten, sometimes even fourteen days. After 
this period, towards evening, the patient experiences a 
more or Jess considerable chill, and, during the sub- 
sequent night, heat all over the body, terminating in 
sweat. ‘This heat is often supposed to be a little fever, 
which is believed to come from a cold, and is not re- 
garded.* ‘Then the eruption makes its appearance, 
first near the spot which has been the original seat of 
the infection, in the shape of fine vesicles, resembling 
rash, and increasing in size. ‘They are distinguished 
by a voluptuously and almost intolerably delightful 
itching. ‘his incessantly invites the patient to rub and 
to scratch the vesicles, and, if the itching is suffered to 
continue without scratching, there is a shuddering ex- 
perienced over the whole skin. Rubbing and ponte. ag 
may ease the patient for a moment, but it ts wnmediately 





* So far from being a separable local affection, the vesicles 
are on the contrary evident proofs of the psora having been com- 
pletely developed in the system; the eruption is merely the ul- 
timate boundary of the psoric development. This eruption, 


togethor with the seen are a part of the whole disease in its 
natural, least dangerous form. 
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succeeded by long burning at the spots where the 
scratching took place. This itching occurs most fre- 
quently and is most intolerable, late in the evening and 
before midnight. 

During the first hours of their existence, the vesicles 
contain a limpid lymph, which is quickly changed to 
pus, filling the tip of the vesicle. 

The itching is so terrible that the patient not only 
rubs the vesicles, but scratches them open. ‘The liquid 
which oozes out from the vesicles, furnishes an abund- 
ance of contagious material for those who come near 
the patient, and have not yet been infected. The ex- 
tremities, linen, cloths, utensils of every kind, which 
have been touched by this liquid, propagate the disease. 

‘The cutaneous eruption, which is an indication of the 
psora having pervaded the whole organism, (the Ger- 
mans call it sich itch,) the ulcers consequent upon 
this eruption, and accompanied with their peculiar itch- 
ing round the borders, and lastly, tenia and those forms 
of hefpes which become moist on rubbing, and are dis- 
tinguished by a sort of psoric itching, are alone capable 
of transferring the disease to other persons, because they 
alone contain the miasm susceptible of communication. 
On the contrary, the secondary symptoms of psora 
which appear both after the spontaneous and the artifi- 
cial suppression of the eruption, and which are the com- 
mon results of psoric reaction, never transmit the itch to 
other persons, no more than the secondary symptoms 
of vrhili transmit this disease to others. (This was 
first observed and taught by John Hunter.) 

When the eruption is just coming out, and is not yet 
spread over the skin, the health of the patient seems to 
be unimpaired ; there are as yet no traces of the internal 
psoric disease. The eruption acts as a sort of substi- 
tute for the internal disease, which, together with its 
secondary ailments, remains in a latent condition.* 
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* In the same way the chancre acts as a substitute for the in- 
ternal syphilis ; which remaine latent as long as the chancre re- 
mains at its place. I saw a woman who been affected with 
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While the disease is in this condition, it is most easily 
cured by the specific remedies taken internally, 

If the disease is permitted to develop itself according 
1o its nature, without using an internally curative remedy, 
or some externa! application against the eruption,” the 
internal disease increases rapidly. This increase of the 
internal disease inducing a corresponding increase of 
the external symptoms, the eruption will finally cover 
the whole surface of the body, in order to calm the in- 
ternal disease, and keep it in a latent condition. 

Even at this stage of the disease man apparently en- 
joys good health, except the eruption. ‘The external 
symptom keeping pace with the internal disease, keeps 
this one at bay. But the itching over the whole body 
becomes so intolerable, that even the robustest man 
cannot bear it in the end. He wishes to get rid of his 
turment at any price; and, for want of sound help, he 
contents himself with being freed from the eruption, 
even though it cost him, his life. Unfortunately the 


a chancre for two years. The chancre had constantly remained 
at the same place, and had now reached the size of an inch in 
diameter. Nothing had been done for it. There was no trace 
of secondary syphilis in this patient. The best preparation of 
mercury taken internally, cured both the internal disease and 
the chancre. 

* Nore oF THE TRANSLATOR.—This is not to be understood 
as if Hahnemann approved of the application of external reme- 
dies. The idea which Hahnemann means to convey 3s this, 
that the internal disease may be apparently checked in its course 
by external applications ; in reality the internal disease is not 
checked; it is surprised, or stuuned, as it were, by the external 
application, but not cured, not even checked by it; for, from the 
moment that its external symptom, in which the disease has em- 
bodied itself, is suppressed, the morbific virus concentrates itself, 
gathers its forces, and constructs its mines, by means of which 
it prepares the ultimate and unavoidable destruction of the organ- 
ism. This gathering of the morbific virus and instilling itself 
into the inmost recesses of the animal economy, is necessarily 
the work of time, and often takes place so slowly and gradually 
that the patient is induced to believe that the suppression of the 
external vicarious embodiment of the internal disease was tanta- 
mount to a radical cure. 
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means are at once furnished him either by ignorant lay- 
men or by allceopathic physicians and surgeons. All 
he cares for is to get rid of the external pain, without 
thinking of the evil consequences that attend the sup- 
pression of the vicarious external disease. By resorting 
to this suppression, he fares like the poor man who 
means to get rid of his ge! by stealing a large sum 
of money, and, instead of obtaining wealth, goes to 
dungeon or the gallows. 

he longer the psoric disease has lasted, no matter 
whether the eruption has spread all over the skin, or 
whether it has been confined to a few vesicles, owing to 
a peculiar want of action in the skin,* in both these cases 
the suppression of even the smallest eruption is attend- 
ed with the most pernicious consequences ; for the in- 
ternal psora which has been increasing all the time, now 
breaks forth with its host of terrible sufferings. 

The badly informed layman may be pardoned for sup- 
pressing the troublesome itching and the eruption, by 
cold shower baths, rolling in the snow, cupping, or rub- 
bing the skin or only the joints with sulphur ointment ; 
he knows not what dangerous symptoms of the internal 
psora he calls up in his system. But who can pardon 
men whose duty it is to know, and by proper treatment,t 


* See above, the observation in case 86. 

} For, even at this stage of the disease, the eruption, together 
with the internal psora, may yet be cured more easily, and with 
more certainty, though less so than at the beginning of the dis- 
ease, by the proper homeopathic remedies, than is possible after 
the external suppression of the eruption; for this external sup- 
pression is always succeeded by a host of nameless chronic dis- 
eases, into which the external psora develops itself. Before the 
suppression, the psoric disease forms yet a unit, and may, there- 
fore, be met more easily, with infinitely more certainty and more 
thoroughly by the appropriate specific remedies, than after the sup- 
pression of the cutaneous symptoms. External remedies are no 
more required in this disease than in the venereal affection, 
where one small dose of the best mercurial preparation is often 
sufficient to convert the chancre into a benign ulcer. The ulcer 
heals in a few days of itself, and no secondary symptoms of 
syphilis ever appear, because the internal disease has been cured 
together with the local affection. This ie a doctrine which i 
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to prevent the accidents which will arise from the psoric 
reaction consequent upon suppressed eruption, when you 
see them treat their patients in an improper manner, and 
suppress the eruption with an incredible levity, by meahs 
of powerful internal and external remedies, drastic pur- 
gatives, the ointment of Jasser, washes of the acetate 
of Jead, mercurial preparations, sulphate of zinc, and es- 
pecially by.an ointment composed of lard and flowers of 
sulphur or quicksilver, pretending all the while, “ that it is 
simply an impurity in the skin, and that the skin being 
cleared, every thing is over, and man needs not to appre- 
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have taught for years, and have constantly illustrated by my 
cures. 

Can it be excused, that after a lapse of three hundred years 
since the venereal disease has been known, the physicians should 
have been so ignorant of its nature as not to percetve that ‘the 
chancre is something more than a mere local affection? Can 
the physicians be pardoned for having failed to perceive that the 
chancre being the external symptom of an internal syphilitic dis- 
ease, it ought not to be removed by external applications } 
Ought not experience to have shown them that the removal of 
the chancre by external applications deprives the internal dis- 
ease of its vicarious symptom, and, therefore, forces it to show 
itself in the formidable and much more inveterate character of 
syphilis? Can this want of judgment be excused ? 

hy did physicians never reflect upon the origin of cauli- 
flower excrescence? Why did they constantly overlook the in- 
ternal disease which gives origin to these excrescences? Why 
did they not cure the internal disease by homeopathic remedies, 
which would have caused the excrescences to disappear without 
tho use of an external agent ? 

But suppose we were willing to excuse this sad neglect and 
ignorance on the ground that the physicians had only ies cen- 
turies and a quarter to obtain a correct knowledge of syphilis, 
which they certainly would have obtained by practising a little 
longer,—though I had several times tried to convince them of 
their error—nevertheless they carinot be excused for their obsti- 
nate blindness relative to the true treatment of psoric diseases, 
and for the pride with which they overlooked all those facts 
which had a tendency to show them that the itch originates in 
an internal psora; no, they were determined to deceive the 
world by the lamentable delusion, “ that the tntolerably ttchs 
vesicles were only an external cutaneous disease, and that thew 
local suppression freed man from all disease and restored him to 
health.” 
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hend any further trouble.” ‘Who can pardon them for 
not profiting by the many thousand warning examples 
which they fin recorded in the works of older, conscien- 
tious observers, or which the experience of modern physi- 
cians reveals to them? Ought not they to know that, by 
suppressing the eruption, they bring upon the patient 
either certain death, or a lingering disease, which lasts to 
the end of his life? “Do they not let loose the psoric dis- 
ease upon the deluded patient by tearing down the only 
barriers which kept the morc Be reise monster in 
bounds? 

It may easily be imagined, and experience teaches, 
that the internal psora will finally reach its greatest de- 
velopment, if the eruption is permitted to remain upon 
the skin. The intensity of the internal disease becomes 
manifest by the evil conscquences with which the sup- 
pression of an old eruption is constantly attended. 

On the other hand, it is certain that the suppression 
of a few recently formed itch vesicles, when the inter- 
nal psora had not time to develop its intensity, is attended 
with less tmmediate danger ; and that there are no im- 
mediate evil consequences attending such a suppres- 
sion. Hence it often happens that the children of rich 
parents are freed, in a day or two, from a few recently 


Not only medical scribbjers, but even the greatest and most 
celebrated physicians of modern times, have made themselves 
guilty of this gross error, (or shall I say, wilful crime?) from 
von a down to the latest advocates of the allopathic 

e. 

The above quoted remedies were indeed sufficient to remove 
both the eruption and the itching. In their delusion the physi- 
cians supposed to have destroyed the disease, and dismissed 
their patients with the assurance that they had entirely recovered, 

The ailments which succeeded the suppression of the eruption, 
they explained as new maladies. They were heedless of those 
innumerable, striking testimonies of older and honest observers, 
which show that the consequences often follow the suppression 
so rapidly that every body in his senses must acknowledge them 
as results of an internal psora, which, being deprived of its pri- 
mary cutaneous symptoms, was forced to embody itself in a host 
of secondary diseases. 
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formed vesicles by means of lead ointment or lebd 
washes, without any one suspecting them of having been 
infected with the itch. 

But, however trifling the ailments may be with which 
the suppression of a few’ recently formed vesicles is 
attended, and which the ignorant family physician at- 
tributes to other slight causes, nevertheless, the inter- 
nal psora, be it ever so little developed, affects the 
whole organism ; the robustest constitution 1s incapa- 
ble of annihilating it by its own unaided efforts, and 
unless st be extinguished by the aid of art, it will last 
to the end of life. Itis indeed true that the first de- 
velopment of this internal disease is slower, when the 
eruption upon the skin is removed as speedily as it 
shows itself, than in cases where the eruption has been 
upon the skin for a long time, and the internal psora 
has heen permitted to increase in intensity in a corres- 
ponding degree. Nevertheless, even in the most favour- 
able cases, the development of the internal psora goes 
on for years, often so slowly and imperceptibly that per- 
sons who are not perfectly acquainted with the symp- 
toms, by which the existence of this slumbering enemy 
wr itself, would suppose the patient to be perfectly 
healthy. | 

N 2 Se observations* have, by degrees, made me 
acquainted with the symptoms by which the internal 
disease manifests itself, even in its incipient state of 
slumber.f By means of this knowledge I am able to 


* Up to this moment, at the age of 79 years, I have never 
been infected with the itch, although I am extremely susceptible. 
of being attacked by aonte or epidemie diseases, and have under- 
gone excessive mental exertions and moral sufferings. ni 
may have been the reason why I should have had a better chance 
than hundreds of others to discover and to appreciate the synr 
tomes of psera, whether in the latent condton, or existing In 
the form of great chronic silments. I had the means and was 
in the habit of comparing those symptome with the state of 
health that I have constantly enjoyed. . 

i The allceopathic physicians have likewise appre latent forme 
of disease, in order to have e pretence for the inroads which they 
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apply proper and successful remedies before the inter- 
nal psera has become a manifest secondary disease, and 
has reached that fearful height where its eradication is 
either very difficult or altogether impossible. 

There are many symptoms that reveal the existence 
of psora, slumbering in the depths of the organism, be- 
fore a complete outbreak of the disease has taken place ; 
but they cannot all be found upon one person. One has 
more, the other less; in one they come out progres- 
sively, in another they remain suppressed; this de- 
ponds in a great measure upon the constitution and the 
external circumstances of the patients. 


Symptoms of latent Psora. 


Frequent passing of ascarides, lumbricoides and ver- 
miculares—they cause an intolerable itching in the rec- 
tum, (especially in children.) 

Frequent distention of the abdomen. 

Insatiable hunger and want of appetite following 
each other in alternation. 

Paleness of the countenance and deficient tonicity of 
the muscles. 

Frequent inflammation of the eyes. 

Swelling of the cervical glands, (scrofula.) 

Sweat upon the head, in the evening after having 
fallen asleep. 

Epistaxis in girls and young men, often very violent, 
(it is less frequent in older persons.) 
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make upon the system by their violent medicines, bloodlettings, 
anodynes, etc. These “qualitates occulte Fernelii ” are alto- 
aed chimerical, since, by the admission of the physicians 

emselves, there are no symptoms by which they can be recog- 
nised. Things which do not manifest themselves by phenom- 
ena, have no existence for man, who can only become aware of 
their existence by observation; they are mere creations of the 
fancy. It is different with the slumbering or latent powers of 
nature ; in spite of their latent existence they reveal themselves 
under appropriate circumstances ;—for exaniple, the latent caloric 
in rubbing cold metals; the latent psora by drawing pain in the 
sheathe of the muscles, which comes on whenever the psoric 
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patient exposes himself to a draught of air. 
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The hands are generally cold, and the palm of the 
hand is sweaty, (burning in the palm of the hand.) 

The feet are cold and dry, or sweaty and badly smell- 
ing. (Burning upon the soles of the feet.) 

The arms:or hands, legs or feet become benumbed 
by a slight cause. : 

Frequent cramps in the muscles of the arms and 
hands. 

Painless subsultus of parts of muscles, here and there. 

Frequent or tedious coryza, or dry cold in the head,* 
or impossibility of catching cold, even though the per- 
son is much exposed to the causes of cold, and has been 
constantly affected with it formerly. 

‘Tedious obstruction of the nares, one or both. 

Ulcers in the nares, (sore nose.) 

Disagreeable sensation of dryness in the nose. 

Frequent inflammation of the throat, frequent hoarse- 
ness. 

Short and light coughing, early in the morning, in 
quick repetition. 

Frequent attacks of the asthma. 

Either the whole body or only the head, neck, breast, 
abdomen, feet, easily catch cold, especially in a draught 
of air;t these parts are then gencrally covered with 
sweat; the cold is attended with various symptoms, 
which often last a good while. 

Straining, which often occurs from the slightest cause, 
from carrying or lifting a light weight, from elevating 
and stretching the arms after high objects ; this moder- 
ate stretching of the mnuacles is often succeeded by all 
sorts of ailments, headache, nausea, sinking of strength, 
painful tension in the muscles ‘of the back of the neck, 
or the back, etc. , | 

Frequent pain on one side of the head, or toothache, 
from even moderate mental emotions. 





* The catarrhal fevers, (for example, influenza,) which affect 
even the soundest constitution, do not come under this remark, 

+ Persons whose organisms are not tainted with the to 
virus, do not catch cold from being exposed to a draught, or 
damp aad cold air, though they may find it disagreeable, ~ 
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Frequent flushes of heat and redness.in the face, 
sometimes combined with a sort of anxiety. | 

Frequent falling of the hair, dryness of the hair, scales 
upon the scalp. 

Inclination to erysipelas, on different parts of the body. 

Interruption of the menstrual functions ; irregularities 
occurring in those functions; the menses either flow 
too abundantly or too little; they appear either too 
soon or too late, last too long, are watery, and are com- 
bined with many bodily ailments. 

T witches of the limbs on falling asleep. 

Weariness on waking up in the morning ; unrefresh- 
ing sleep. 

Sweat, early, in the bed. 

Too easy sweating during the day, even with little mo- 
tion ; also, absence of sweat which nothing can bring out. 

The tongue is white, pale,—often parched. 

Much phlegm in the fauces. 

Bad smell from the mouth; this is either constant, 
or occurs only frequently, especially during the menses ; 
the taste in the mouth appears insipid, or sourish, or as 
coming from a spoiled stomach ; also musty and putrid. 

Sourish taste in the mouth. 

Nausea early in the morning. 

Sensation of emptiness in the stomach. 

Repugnance to boiled warm food, especially meat. 

Repugnance (in children) to milk. 

Dryness in the mouth, in the mght and early in the 
morning. 

Cutting pain in the bowels, frequently ; often every 
day, especially - in the morning, (in children.) 

Hard knotty stools, often delaying a whole day, and 
covered with mucus; or also, constantly soft, liquid, acrid 
stools. 

Varices of the rectum; blood passes off with the 
stoals. 

Passing of mucus by the anus, with or without feces. 

Jiching at the anus. 

Dark urine. 

Distended veins of the legs, (varices.) 
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Chilblains; they are painful even in the summer season. 

The corns pain, even when the shoes do not pinch. 

This or that joint is easily strained, in stepping or 
seizing. 

One or more joints crack during motion. 

Drawing, straining pains in the back of the neck, in the 
back, the limbs, especially the teeth, (in damp, stormy 
weather, when the wind is from the north-west or north- 
east,” after a cold, a strain consequent on lifting, or after, 
disagreeable emotions, etc. 

The pains manifest themselves again during rest, 
disappear during motion. 

he pains generally come on during night ; they 
appear again and increase, when the barometer has fallen, 
when the wind is from the north or north-east, in the 
winter season and towards spring. 

Uneasy, frightful, or too vivid dreams. 

Unhealthy skin ; every little wound ulcerates ; the skin 
of the hands and the lower lips becomes easily chopped. 

Frequent boils, frequent paronychias. 

Dry skin upon the extremities, upper arms, thighs, 
also upon the cheeks. | 

Here and there scaly places upon the skin, causing a 
voluptuously delightful sort of itching, and a burning 
after the place has been scratched. 

Here and there a vesicle characterized by an in- 
tolerable but voluptuously delightful itching. At the top it 
is filled with pus, and there is a burning after it has becn 
scratched ; it is often found upon a finger, on the wrist, 
or elsewhere. - 

Though frequently affected with some of these ail- 
ments, man may yet deem himself healthy, and is often 
considered so by others. These affections do not 

revent him from leading a tolerably comfortable ex- 
istence, provided he is young and robust, is not obliged 
to fatigue himself, has all his wants provided for, is not 
exposed to chagrin or grief, and has a cheerful, calm, 
patient and contented temper. In this case, the internal 





* The north-easters in Europe are dry and cutting. » 
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psora may continue slumbering in the organism for years, 
without being observed by any other except the attentive 

connoisseur, or without becoming developed into a per- 
manent chronic disease. 

However, in persons that are affected with those ap- 
parently slight infirmities, a trivial cause, an ordinary 
vexation, a cold, an irregularity in the diet, etc., may, In 
a more advanced age, cause a violent though short attack 
of disease, a violent colic, inflammation of the chest or 

«throat, erysipelas, fever, and similar discases, the ve- 
hemence of which often is out of proportion with the 
moderately exciting cause. Such diseases generally 
show themselves during the fall or winter season, but 
often also in spring more than at any other period. 

It sometimes happens that the patient who is affected 
with the latent psora, whether he be a child or a full- 
grown man, seems to enjoy good health, but passes into 
circumstances which are the very opposite of those that 
I have described above ; his organism may have been 
very much weakened and disturbed by some ruling ep- 
idemic fever,® by a contagious, acute (ete small-pox, 
measles, hooping-cough, scarlatina, purple-rash, etc., 
or by some severe injury, by a shock, a Fa, a wound, 
a large burn, by fracturing a leg or an arm, by a hard 
labour, by the confinement consequent upon disease, 
and by the alleopathic remedies which have been im- 
propery given to the patient ; or the vital powers may 

ave been weakened by leading a sedentary life in a close 
damp room ; the soul may have been depressed by the 
death of beloved relatives, or the patiént’s life may have 
been embittered by daily chagrin and grief; or he may 
have become exposed to want, he may have become de- 
prived of the needful, and his strength and his fortitude 
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* Acute fevers often terminate in causing a latent psora, which 
has become roused by the acute disease, to break out upon the 
skin in the form of itch. The physicians who were ignorant of 
the existence of a latent psora, declare this eruption to be a new 
.itch bred by the bad humours with which the system of the 
patient is said to be filled. But the itch can, no more than the 
emall-pox, measles or chancre, generate itself spontaneously ; it 
ean only show iteelf upon the skin after infection has taken place. 
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may have failed him in consequence of bad nourishment: 
in that case the latent psora becomes roused and de- 
velops that host of inveterate symptoms which will be 
found enumerated below ; some one of the a chronic 
diseases breaks forth” and increases to a fearful height, 
especially by the tmproper treatment of alleopathic 
* This kind of disease depends upon the original constitution 
of the patient, his peculiar mode of life, his character, the in- 
fluences of education, or upon the weaker parts of the organism at- 
tracting the psoric miasms by their higher adaptation to Its nature, 
and causing it to form the diseases which are inherent in the 
peculiar vital activity of the affected organs. The eruption of 
the psoric disease is especially favoured by an irritable, vehement 
temper, by the exhaustion consequent upon frequent preg 
nancy, excessive nursing of children, great bodily exertions, tm- 
gl unsuccessful treatment, excesses at table and dissolute 
abits. Owing to its peculiar nature, the psoric disease may re- 
main latent under favourable circumstances. In this case the 
patient appears to enjoy good health, until unfavourable circum- 
stances set in, which rouse the internal disease and cause it to 
break out. Neitherthe relatives, nor the patient, or the physician 
himself can comprehend how it is possible that his health should 
have declined in this way so suddenly. The diseases which 
then break out, often even after a trivial occurrence, such as 
being confined to the bed for five or six weeks in consequence of 
a fracture of the leg—as I have witnessed in my own practice— 
cannot be traced to afly cause; they return in spite of a first 
successful treatment and of the strictest diet; they increase each 
time they appear again in the system, anecialll in the fall, 
winter or spring, and finally settle down in the form ef a 
lingering malady, against whigh the mineral baths are of no 
avail, and which cannot be treated according to the rules of the 
alleopathic practice, without exposing the patient to the danger 
of having a more severe disease substituted in the place-of his 
former ailment. There are innumerable causes which may rouse 
the internal psora and cause it to develop its manifold germs ; the 
evil effects of those causes often bear no sort of apparent relation 
to them, which makes it impossible for a sensible man to con- 
sider them the true exciting causes nf the secondary psoric 
disease, the often fearful character of which ought, on the con- 
trary, to be explained by the existence of a deep-seated latent 
disturbance, which has broke out on this occasion, and is the 
common mother of all such chronic secondary affections. . 
. Let us suppose, for example, the case of a young woman who 
has been infected with psora in her childhood, but who, accord- 
ing to appearance, enjoys good health, or what is commonly so 
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phystctans, unless more favourable circumstances set in, 
diminishing the intensity of the disease, and making 
its ulterior development more moderate. 
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Called. In the third month of her pregnancy, she has the mise 
fortune of being upset in her carriage. The consequence of this 
accident, beside a slight external injury and fright, is miscarriage, 
accompanied with considerable hemorrhage, which exhausts her 
strength. Ina few weeks she has almost recovered her former 
strength and health, when the news af a dangerous illness of her 
beloved and absent sister puts her back in her recovery, and adds 
to her former disease a multitude of nervous complaints and 
spasins, which make her really sick. In a little while she re- 
ceives better news of her sister; at last the sister, perfectly 
cured, pays her a visit. But the young woman remains sick in 
spite of these agreeable influences; and, though she may appear 
to do better for eight days or a fortnight, nevertheless, her ail- 
ments return without any visible cause. Every subsequent labour, 
be it ever so easy, every stormy winter, adds new complaints to 
the former, or these appear to have yielded their place to other 
more inconvenient affections. In this way the patient becomes 
affected with an important chronic disease, and it is impossible 
for us to comprehend why the full vigour of youth, existing 
morcover under favourable external circumstances, should not 
have succeeded in soon extinguishing the consequences of that 
iniscarriage ; still less do we comprehend why the evil effects of 
that sad news should not have become dissipated by the news of 
the sister's restoration to health, or, at any rate, by the presence , 
of the sister. ° 

If it be true that the cause is constantly proportionate to its 
effects, as is always the case in nature, it is dificult to under- 
stand how, in the case of this young woman, the subsequent ail- 
ments should not have disappeared as soun as the cause had 
ceased to act. The continuance of these ailinents shows that 
they must have originated in a much inore deep-seated cause, 
which remained latent in the system until the above mentioned 
contrary events (the miscarriage and the disagrecable news) had 
excited its action, and had roused it into a development hostile to 
the organism. 

A merchant who seems to enjoy good health, with the exeep- 
tion of a few vestiges of psora, which are only known to the 
connoisseur, often loses his health in consequence of great losses 
which reduce him to the brink of bankruptcy. We wall suppose 
such a case, and we will also suppose that the health of this 
merchant declines mafe and more. However, his losses are 
amply repaired by the death of a rich relative, or the gain of a 
high prize in the lottery. But in spite of this favourable turn of 
his affuirs, his health continues to decline from year to‘year, nor 
can prescriptions, or the must celcbrated mineral baths do uny 
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But suppose that the rapid development of the dis- 
ease seal have been Poe wale it cannot, however, 
be permanently cured, by the various fashionable reme- 
dies in use, such as baths, mercury, prussic acid, iodine, 
digitalis, china, starvation ; they merely accelerate the 








thing to restore it; on the contrary, they make, perhaps, the evil 
worse. 

A girl of good character, who, with the exception of a few 
symptoms of internal psora, enjoys good health, is forced to marry 
against her inclination. She feels wretched ; her health declines, 
although there is no trace of venereal disease. Her sufferings 
are increasing without being relieved by the medicines which 
allopathic physicians give her. After she has suffered for a 
year, her husband is taken from her by death. She now seems to 
Tevive in the conviction of being soon freed from all bodily and 
mental] suffering; she even hopes soon to have recovered perfect 
health ; for the cause of her disease has ceased to exist. She 
improves, indeed, but she remains sickly ; and, despite of the 
vigour of her youth, she is frequently attacked with illness, which 
seems even to increase from year to year, without any apparent 
cause, especially in the rough season. 

An unjustly suspected person, who has become entangled ina 
criminal suit, has become affected with various ailments du- 
ring the time of the proceedings ; before the suit commenced 
she seemed to enjoy good health, with the exception of a few 
symptoms of internal psora. Her innocence is at last acknow- 
ledged, and she is honourably acquitted. One should say that 
this happy event must infuse new life into her and free her from 
all her bodily sufferings. But this is not the case; on the con- 
trary, at times her disease returns, and it scems even to increase 
from year to year, especially in the winter season. 

If the disagreeable event had been the sole and sufficient cause 
of all these sufferings, does it not seem natural to conclude, that 
the cessation of the cause ought to be succeeded by a cessation 
of its effects? But‘the ailments do not cease; on the contrary, 
they are renewed from time to time in an increasing degree, which 
makes it manifest that the disagreeable event which we have 
supposed above, is not the real cause of the sufferings, but that 
it has merely roused into action a more deep-seated and much 
more formidable principle of disease, which was hitherto latent 
in the system. : 

Science has now revealed to us the nature of this internal ene- 
my, and the means to conquer him; we know now that it is a 
deep-seated psora slumbering in the inmost recesses of the or- 
ganism, and which the robustest constitution would have been in- 
sufficient to expel, unless aided by the efforts of art. 
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approach of death, which puts an end to the sufferings 
that physicians were unable to relieve. 

If, under unfavourable external circumstances, the 
formerly latent psora has been roused from its slumber, 
the patient loses all chance of recovery in the hands 
of alleopathic physicians; they assail his organism 
without mercy, undermining its very foundations by 
their violent and improper remédies. Even if the ex- 
ternal circumstances become favourable to the patient, 
the disease goes on in its course, and becomes worse 
and worse. 

When the internal: psora, which has been latent hith- 
erto, and has been kept in bounds by a robuat constitu- 
tion and favourable circumstances, 1s roused from its 
latent state and passes into its secondary severe mala- 
dies, all the above named symptoms, by which the inter- 
nal latent psora manifests its existence, become more 
distinct ne | violent ; they vary in different individuals 
according to constitution, hereditary disposition, educa- 
tion, habit, mode of life, diet, occupation, the tenden- 
cies of the mind, morals, etc. ~ 

The following symptoms may be considered charac- 
teristic of the secondary diseases in which the internal 
psora generally terminates. I have collected them from 
my own experienct at the bedside of paticnts whom I 
have treated successfully, and whom I knew, by their 
own confession, to have been infected with the itch, 
without the disease having been complicated either by 
syphilis or sycosis. I am willing to believe that others 
may have seen a great many more symptoms beside 
those which I shall now enumerate. I may observe, 
that among these symptoms there are many which are 
opposed to each other. , This is owing to the constitu- 
tional differences of the patients, existing at the time 
when the psora first broke out, and is not in the way of 
acure. One symptom often is met with more rarely 
than its opposing one. 

Vertigo ; the patient reels in walking. 

Vertigo, on closing the eyes, every thing around him 
seems to turn; he is then attacked with nausea.: 
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Vertigo ; on turning briskly he almost falls over. 

Vertigo, attacking him with a jerk in the head; he 
loses his senses for a moment. 

Vertigo, accompanied with frequent eructations. 

Vertigo, on looking down upon the floor, or on look- 
ing up. 

ertigo, in walking along a road in a plain, which is 
not enclosed on either side. 

Vertigo ; she appears to herself either too large or too 
small; other objects, likewise, appear either too large or 
too small. 

Vertigo, resembling a swoon. 

Vertigo, causing a loss of consciousness. 

Numbness and giddiness of the head ; the patient can 
neither think, nor accomplish dny mental labour. 

She cannot control her thoughts. 

At times she seeins to be deprived of thought ; she 
sits there as if she were absent. 

The head feels benumbed and drowsy in the open air. 

Sometimes he sees everything dim or black on walk- 
ing or stooping, or raising the head from stooping. 

Rush of blood to the head.’ 

Heat in the head, and in the face.’ 

Feeling of cold pressure on the head.* 

Dull headache in the morning, on waking up, or 
° the afternoon, either on walking fast or speaking 
oud. 

Headache on one side, at certain periods, (after twen- 
ty-eight, fourteen, or a less humber of days ;) more fre- 
quently about the period when there is either full or new 
moon ; or after vivid emotions, colds, etc., pressure or 
other pain on the top of the head or in the head, ora 
boring pain above one eye.‘ 


@) During which he is attacked with sadness, with anxiety 
and dread of labour. 

2) The hands and feet are often cold. 

y Ordinarily accompanied with anxiety. 

4) At the same time often a great inward uneasiness. 
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Headache, daily, at certain hours ; for example, shoot- 
ing pains in the temples.' 

Attacks of pulsating headache, (for example, in the 
forehead.) with nausea, which threatens to make him fall 
to the ground, or vomiting from morning till evening, 
ite ortnight ; sometimes before, sometimes after this 

riod. 

a on as if the skull would tear open. 

Drawing pain in the head.* 

Headac e, twinges in the head, (coming out by the 
ears.) 

Headache, shooting pains in the head coming out by 
the ears... Dinin the brain, singing, humming, noise, 
thunder, etc. The hairy scalp is covered with scales, 
with or without itching. 

Eruptions on the head, scald, malignant scabs, (the 
crust being more or less thick,) with shooting pain when 
a liquid is oozing out; intolerable itching during the 
wet stage } the whole top of the head painfully affected 


ety. especially in the ahdomen, want of stools, or frequent, 
scanty, painful stools, weight in the limbs, tremblings in the 
whole body; tension of all the nerves, with great irritability 
and sensitiveness ; the eye cannot bear any light; it is flow- 
ing, swells up; the feet are cold; sometimes the head is stop- 
ped up with a cold; chills, sometimes flushes of heat; conti- 
nual nausea, also retching and vomiting ; she is lying there either 
as if she were stunned, or throws herself about as if full of an- 
guish ; the attacks Jast twelve, twenty-four and more hours. After 
the attack, there is either great prostration, with sadness, or a feel- 
ing of tension in the whole body ; before the attack, she frequently 
experiences twitches in the limbs during sleep; she starts in 
sleep ; has painful dreams; grating of the teeth in sleep, and 
tendency to start at sudden noises. 

(1) They sometimes swell up, with tears in one eye. 

(2) In some cases a drawing pain, coming from the back of 
the neck, and going to the back part of the heal, or oxtending 
over the whole head and face, which frequently swells up from 
the pain; the head is painful to the touch; frequently there is 
nausea. 

(3) Usually in walking, especially in walking and taking ex- 
ercise after eating. 


(4) They often see everything black.. : 
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by the open air; at the same time hard glandular swell- 
ings on i back part of the neck. 

air feels as if it were dried ; hair falling out abund- 
antly, especially on the forepart and on the top of the 
head, or in the -centre of the crown, or baldness of 
some places. 

Painful tubercles on the skin of the head, coming and 
going, like boils ; round tumours.’ 

Sensation of constriction in the skin of the head and 
face. 

Paleness of the face in the first sleep, with a blue 
citcle round the eyes. , 

Frequent redness and heat of the face.” 

Yellowish colour, yellowness of the face. 

Gray, yellow colour of the face. 

Erysipclas on the face.” 

Aching pain above the cyes, especially late in the 
evening; he is obliged to close them. 

He cannot look at anything long without everything 
appearing to flicker, 

Objects appear to move. 

The aval ts, oapatnll in the morning, feel as if 
they were shut, (for minutes, sometimes even for hours ;) 
he cannot open them; the eyclids are heavy, as if par- 
alyzed or drawn together spasmodically. 

Eyes extremely sensible to the daylight; it makes 
them smart, and 5 Se shut involuntarily.‘ 

Sensation of cold in the eyes. 

Corners of the eyes full of purulent mucus, (gum.) 

Edges of the eyelids covered with dry scurf. 

The meibomian glands round the edges of one of the 
eyelids are inflamed, either one or more, (stye.) 
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(1) In rare cases they terininate in suppuration. 

(2) He becomes very feeble, he teels exhausted or full of 
anxiety, and sweats all over the upper part of his body: some- 
times the eyes become dim, they see black, he is sad, the head 
seems to be too full, with burrffng in the temples. 

(3) In some cases there is much fever, sometimes also burne 
ing, itching, watery pustules with a shooting pain, in the face, 
which turn into scabs; (pustulous afyaipelia) | 

(4) Waually with more or less inflammation. 
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Inflammation of the eyes, of various kinds.’ 

Yellowness of the white of the eyes. 

Yellowness round the eyes. 

Dark opaque spots on the cornea.® 

Dropsy of the eye. 

Obscuration of the crystalline lens; cataract; squinting. 

Longsightedness. He sees at a distance, but cannot 
distinguish clearly small objects which are held near. 

Nearsightedness. He can see distinctly even very 
small objects, when he holds them near; but the 
farther the object the less distinctly does he see it; and 
at a distance, not at all. 

False sight. He sées objects double, or multiplied, 
or he sees only one-half of an object. 

Muscz volitantes, black points,dark stripes, or a net- 
work move before his eyes, especially on looking into 
the bright daylight. 

Objects are seen as if through a gauze ora cloud, the 
sight is dim at certain periods. 

Blindness by night. He sces very well in the day, 
but nothing during twilight. 

Blindness by day. He sees well only in the twilight. 

Gutta serena, uninterrupted dimness of the sight,‘ 
which finally increases to blindness. 

Painful sensibility of several parts of the face, the 
cheeks, the check bones, the lower jaw, etc., cither on 
touching those parts, or in speaking. or chewing; there 
is a sensation of subcutaneous festering, or of stinging 
and lancinating ; in chewing’ especially there is twitch- 


(1) Fistula lachrymalis has probably no other origin than 
SOrda. 
(2) Or gray colour of the lens. 
©) Even without having previously had an inflammation of 
the eyes. i 
(4) More frequently without am obscuration of the crystalline 
lens than with it. 
_ (5) In_ chewing or speaking there is a similar twitching mo- 
tion on the sides of his head; at these places protuberances, 
painful boils, etc, are often formed. If the pain is insapperta- 
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ing, shooting and straining in the muscles, which pre- 
vents him from eating. 

Hearing is excessively irritable and sensitive ; she 
cannot hear the sound of a bell without tremor; the 
noise of a drum throws her into convulsions, and the 
ear is painfully affected by various sounds. 

He a shooting pains coming out by the ear.’ 

Crawling and itching in the ear.’ 

Dryness, dry scurf in the ears, without wax. 

Running, from the ear, of a thin, usually fetid pus. 

Pulsating sensation in the ear. 

Noise and different sounds in the ear. 

Want of hearing in different degrees, even to com- 
plete deafness, with or without noise, varying according 
to the weather. 

Swelling of the parotid glands.’ 

Bleeding from the nose more or Iess abundantly and 
frequently. 

Noatrils as if stopped up.* | 

Troublesome sensation of dryness in the nose, even 
when the air passes freely. 

Polypi of the nose, (usually with loss of smell,) which 
often extend through the meatus down the throat. 

Smell either weak or lost. 

Perversion of smell.° 

Smell too strong, high and highest sensitiveness, even 
to the weakest odours. 


ble and accompanied with a burning heat, it is called Fother- 
gill’s pain in the face. 


(1) Especially while walking in the open air. 
(2) Such as singing, rustling, whizzing, snorting, buzzing, 


chirping, ringing, drumming, thundering, fluttering, flapping, 
murmuring, etc. 


(3) Often with shooting pains in the glands. 


(4) Either one or both of them at once, or alternately the one 
or the other; often there is only a feeling of being stopped up, 
though the air passes through with ease. 


(5) For example, a smell of manure, or some other peculiar 
smel! in the nose. 
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Scurf in the nose, running of pus, or hardened clots 
of mucus.' 

Fetid smell in the nose. 

Nostrils frequently ulcerating, surrounded with pim- 
ples and scurf. 

Swelling and redness of the nose, or of the tip of the 
nose, either frequently or permanently. 

Under the nose or on the upper lip, long continued 
scurf, or ilching pimples. 

The vermilion border of the lips quite pale. 

The vermilion border of the lips is dry, scurfy, scaly, 
it cracks. 

Swelling of the lips, especially the upper one.’ 

The inside of the fin is set with little ulcers or pus- 
tules.’ 

Cutaneous eruptions, where the skin is covered with 
the beard, or at the roots of the beard-hair, with itching. 

Innumerable kinds of eruption on the face.‘ 

Glands of the Jower jaw swollen, or passing into a 
state of chronic suppuration. 

Glandular swellings down the sides of the neck. 

Gums bleeding on the slightest touch. 

The inside or outside of the gums feels sore. 

Gnawing itching at the gums. 

Gums whitish, swollen, painful to the touch. 

Gums disappear, leaving the front teeth bare, even 
their rvots. 

Grating of the teeth during sleep. 

Looseness or decay of the teeth, of various kinds, 
even without toothache. 

Toothache of countless kinds, from many sorts of ex- 
citing causes. 

Cannot remain in bed from the toothache. 


(1) Sometimes also with running of an acrid mucus from the 
nose. 

(2) Sometimes with a burning, biting pain. 

(3) Often very painful, coming and going. 

(4) Crusta lactea, pimples, herpes, save ienatous ulcers on 
the nose, lips and face, with burning and shooting pain. 
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. Painful pustules and sore places on the tongue. 

Tongue coated white, or unevenly covered with a 
white substance. 

Tongue pale, blueish white. 

Tongue covered with deep furrows scattered all over ; 
the tongue looks as if it had been torn on the upper sur- 
face. 

Tongue dry. : 

Feeling of dryness on the tongue, though there is 
the usual quantity of moisture. 

Stammering, stuttering, also sudden attacks of an in- 
capacity of speaking. 

Painful pustules, ulcerations on the inside of the 
checks. | 

Flow of blood from the mouth, often in great abund- 
ance. 

Fecling of dryness on the whole inside of the mouth, 
or only at some places, or deep in the throat.’ 

Bad smell from the mouth. 

Burning in the. throat. 

Constant flow of saliva, particularly in speaking, es- 
pecially in the morning. 

Continual spitting. 

A quantity of pituitous matter in the throat, which he 
is obliged to loosen with great exertions; he often 
throws it up in the day, especially in the morning. 

Frequent internal inflammation of the throat, and swell- 
ing of the parts which aid in the process of swallowing. 

Insipid slimy taste in the a 

Sriclensbly sweet taste in the mouth, almost constantly. 

Bitter taste in the mouth, especially in the morning.’ 

Sourish and sour taste in the mouth, especially after 
a meal, though the food tastes well.° 

Fetid and putrid taste in the mouth. 
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(1) Chiefly on waking up in the night or in the morning, with 
or without thirst; a high degree of dryness in the throat is often 
accompanied with pricking pains in swallowing. 

(2) Sometimes uninterruptedly. 

(3) In rare cases there is 8 repugnantly sweet taste in the 
mouth, even without eating or drinking. 
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Bad smell from the mouth, sometimes mouldy, some. 
times putrid, like the smell of old cheese, or of fetid 
sweaty feet, or rotten sourcrout. 

Risings from the stomach, empty, loud risings of air 
merely, incontrollable, lasting often for whole hours, and 
frequently in the night. ° 

Checked risings from the stomach, whjch occasion 
spasmodic straining in the esophagus, without coming 
out at the mouth. 

Sour risings, either fasting, or after a meal, especially 
after having tasted milk. 

Risings which excite vomiting. 

Risings, rancid, especially after having caten any 
thing greasy. 

Risings, putrid or mouldy, early in the morning. 

Frequent rtsings before eating, with a sort of rabid 
hunger. 

Heartburn, more or less frequent; there is a burning 
all along the chest, especially after breakfast, or on 
moving the body. 

Flowing of a sort of salivary fluid from the stomach, 
preceded by writhing pains about the stomach (the 
pancreas,) with weakness in the pit of the stomach; a 
fainting sort of nausea, and conflux of saliva in the mouth, 
even during the mght ;' (water-brash.) 

The complaints which are prevalent in any part of 
the body, are excited by the use of fresh fruits, espe- 
cially of acid fruits, and of vinegar, (eating salad, etc.) 

Nausea, early in the morning.’ 

Nausea, even to vomiting, early in the morning, af- 
ter rising from the bed; it 1s lessened by motion. 
Nausea, always after having eaten greasy things or 
milk. 

sane: ee blood. 

Hiccough after eating or drinking. 


(1) It also degenerates into vomiting of water, mucus, or 
acid, acrid substances, especially after having eaten flour dump- 
lings, flatuous vegetables, stewed prunes, etc. 

(2) Often arising very suddenly. . 
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Spasms of the cesophagus often prevent swal- 
lowing ; this sometimes causes a man to die of hunger. 
Spasmudic, involuntary swallowing. 

Frequent sensation of fasting, and emptiness in the sto- 
mach, (or abdomen,) often with much saliva in the mouth. 

Violent craving for food, (rabid hunger,) especially 
in the morning ; he is obliged to eat immediately, other- 
wise he feels sick and trembling, (and when in the open 
air, he is often obliged to stretch himself suddenly on 
the ground.) 

Violent craving for food, with rumbling and grunting 
in the belly. | 

Appetite without hunger ; a desire arises to swallow 
suddenly all sorts of things without the stomach craving 
them. 

A kind of: hunger; but by eating even ever so little, 
she is at once satisficd and feels full. 

When she wishes to eat she has a feeling of fulness 
in the chest, and ber throat is filled with mucus. 

Want of appetite; only a gnawing, twisting and 
writhing in the stomach forces her to eat. 

Repugnance to boiled and warm food, especially 
boiled meat; there is only a desire for black bread (and 
butter) or for potatoes.’ 

Thirst; constant thirst, or only in the morning on rising. 

In the pit of the stomach there is a sensation of 
swelling, painful to the touch. 

Feeling of cold in the pit of the stomach. 

Oppression at the stomach, or in the pit of the sto- 
mach, as if there were a stone, like a cramp." 

Beatings and pulsations in the stomach, even fasting. 
Spasm of the stomach; pain in the pit of the sto- 
me as if from constriction.® 

Painful griping of the stomach ;' there is griping of 
the stomach, especially after cold drinking. 


(1) Sometimes accompanied with vomiting of mucus and 


water; unless this vomiting takes place, the griping continues 
unabated. 
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Pain at the stomach; the stomach feels sore, even 
on eating the most harmless food. 

Oppression at the stomach, even before breakfast, but 
especially after eating any kind of food, or particular 
kinds, such as fruit, green vegetables, black bread, food 
prepared with vinegar, etc.’ 

hile eating, he is attacked with giddiness, threat- 
ens to fall to one side. 

After the slightest supper, he is affected with heat in the 
bed,(constipation and great lassitude early inthe morning.) 

After a meal, a feeling of anxiety accompanied with 
sweat, such as Is consequent upon anxiety.’ 

On eating, sweat breaks out immediately. 

Vomiting, immediately after a meal. 

After a meal, oppression and burning at the stomach, 
or in the epigastrium, almost like heartburn. 

After a meal, a burning sensation in the cesophagus, 
from below upwards. 

After a meal, distention of the abdomen.® 

After a meal, weary and sleepy.‘ 

After a meal, he feels as if he were intoxicated. 

After a meal, headache. 

After a meal, beating of the heart. 

Eating alleviates several, even remote, complaints. 
The Gainouilies instead of passing off, become dis- 
placed; this causes a multitude of both bodily and men- 
tal ailments.” 


(1) The slightest quantity of these things produces colic, pain 
or numbness in the jaws, tearing pain in the teeth, considerable 
accumulation of mucus in the throat, ete. 

(2) Pains which reappear at different places, for instance, 
shooting pains in the lips, griping and grinding pains in the ab- 
domen ; pressure in the chest, heaviness in the back and small 
of the back, even to nausea; in this case vomiting, artificially 
excited, alleviates the suffering. In some persons the anxiety 
consequent upon eating increases to such an extent that they de- 
sire to destroy themselves by strangulation. 

(3) Sometimes accompanied with lassitude in arms and legs. 

4) The patient is often.obliged to lie down and sleep. 

SS Sometimes drawing pains in the limbs, especially the 
lower extremities, or stitches in the pit of the stomach, or in the 
sides of the abdomen, etc. 
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Flatuosities distend the abdomen;! the abdomen 
feels full, especially after a meal. | 

The patient feels as if the flatuosities ascended ; these 
are then succeeded by eructations, frequent burning in 
the throat, or vomiting, by day and by night. 

Pain in the hypochondria on being touched, or during 
motion, also during rest. 

_ Painful constrictions in the epigastrium, close below 
the ribs. 

Cutting pains in the abdomen, which seem to oni- 
ginate in displaced flatuosities, (or flatuosities that have 
become entangled ;) these pains are always accompa- 
nied with a sensation of ra see in the abdomen ; the 
flatuosities seem to rise. 

Cutting pains in the abdomen, almost daily, especi- 
ally in children ; more frequently early in the morning 
than at any other time of the day; in some cases, day 
and night, without diarrhea. 

Cutting pains in the abdomen, especially in the hy- 
pogastric or lumbar regions of one side.? 

A feeling of desolateness and wild confusion or un- 
pleasant emptimess in the abdomen ;? even immediately 
after a meal he felt as if he had not eaten at all. 

After having been constipated for several days, she 
experiences a sensation of. constriction below the 
stomach, as from a band ; this sensation comes from the 
small of the back and passes round the abdomen. 

Pain in the liver on touching the right hypogastric 
region. 


(1) The flatuosities frequently ascend; sometimes, but less 
frequently, an enormous quantity of flatuosities passes off, espe- 
cially early in the morning; they are without smell] and without 
alleviating the rest of the complaints; at other times there passes 
off a large quantity of uncommonly fetid: wind. 


(2) The cutting pain sometimes descends all along the ree- 
tum and the thigh. 


_ (3) Sometimes existing in alternation with painful constrie- 
tions of the abdomen. 
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Pain in the liver ; pressure and tension ; tension below 
the ribs of the right side. 

Tension and pressure, coming from under the last 
ribs (in the hypechondria,) which arrests breathing, and 
produces a feeling of anxious care. 

Pain in the liver ; stitches, especially on stooping sud- 
denly. 

Inflammation of the liver. 

Pressure in the hypogastric region, as from a stone.’ 

Hardness of the hypogastrium. 

Spasmodic colic, a cramp in the intestines. 

During the colic, coldness of one side of the abdomen. 

Audible rumbling and grunting in the abdomen.’ 

Uterine spasms, resembling labour pains ; cramp-like 
pains in the uterus, obliging the patient to lie down; 
they often distend the abdomen in a short time, with- 
out producing flatuosities. 

Pressure in the abdomen towards the genital organs.’ 

Jnguinal hernias ; they become painful through sing- 
ing and speaking.‘ 

Swelling of the inguinal glands, sometimes termina 
bng In suppuration. 

onstipation ; the stools often delay for several days, 
though there is frequently an unsuccessful desire for stool. 

The stools Hoe aie look burnt, come out in little 
clots, jike the excrements of sheep, sometimes covered 
with a slimy substance and even with streaks of blood. 


(1) The pressure often rises to the pit of the stomach; it there 
causes a sensation of grinding, and excites vomiting. 

(2) These symptoms sometimes only exist in the left side of 
the abdomen; during an inspiration they rise, during an expi- 
ration they descend. 

(3) There is a preasure downwards, aa if prolapsua were to 
come on; when the pressure ceases, she feela heavy in all her 
limbs ; her limbs feel benumbed ; she is obliged to stretch her 
arms and her body. 

(4) Inguinal hernias generally spring from internal psora; 
if we except the few cases where these parts have been injured 
by great external violence, or where heria has been caused 
by superhuman bodily efforts, through sudden lifting or pushing 
consequent upon anxious surprise. 
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Stools composed of mere slime (slimy hemorrhoids.) 

Passing of ascarides by the anus. 

Passing of fragments of tenia. 

Stools, the first part of which is generally very hard 
and passes off with great pain; the latter half is liquid 
as in diarrhoea. 
| Stools very pale, whitish. 

Gray an 

Green stools. 

Clay-coloured stools. 

Stools smelling fetid and sour. 

Cutting in the rectum on passing the stools. 

Diarrhea, lasting for weeks, months and years.' 

Diarrhea frequently returning, lasting for several days 
and accompanied with cutting pains in the abdomen. 

Great and sudden loss of strength after having passed 
the stools, especially when they were rather soft and 
abundant.* : 

Diarrhoea soon weakens her so much that she canno 
walk alone. 

Varices? of the rectum, either painless or painful 
(blind hemorrhoids.) 

Bleeding varices of the rectum,‘ especially on pass- 
ing the stools; afterwards the varices aré painful for a 
sae time (flowing hemorrhoids.) 

emorrhage from the anus is accompanied with 
short breathing and orgasm. 

Sensation of crawling and pomeees 2 in the rectum, 
with or without the passing of ascarides. 

Itching and gnawing in the rectum and perineum. 
Polypi in the rectum. 


1) Generally there is:much rumbling from fermentation in the 
abdomen, especially early in the morning. 

(2 Especially loss of strength in the pit of the stomach, anx- 
iety, uneasiness, sometimes chills over the abdomen, in the small 
of the back, ete. 

(3) Sometimes a slimy liquid ekes out. 

(4) Fistule in ano most probably generally originate in psora, 
especially when stimulating diet, an abundance of spirituous 
liquors, purgatives, a sedentary mode of life and sexual abuses 
supervene. : 

4 
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The patient complains of anxiety and loss of strength 
during micturition. 

Urine sometimes passes off in too large a quantity ; 
this causes a sudden loss of strength.’ 

Painful retention of urine (in children and old people.) 
When he feels cold (through and through) he is unable 
to urinate. 

She is sometimes so distended that she is unable to 
urinate. 

The urethra is constricted in different parts, espe- 
cially early in the morning.” 

Pressure upon the bladder, as if from a desire to uri- 
nate, immediately, after drinking. 

He is unable to hold his urine, there is a sensation of 
pressure upon the bladder; urine passes off while the 
patient is walking, sneezing, coughing, laughing. 

The patient is frequently obliged to pass his ‘urine in 
the night; for that purpose he has to rise frequently. 

After urinating, the urine continues to flow in drops 
for a long time. 

Urine passes off in great abundance in the shape of a 
whitish, sweetish-smelling and sweetish-tasting liquid ; 
this is accompanied with thinness and an inextinguisha- 
ble thirst, (diabetes. ) 

In urinating there are burning and lancinating pains 
in the urethra and an the neck of the bladder. 

Urine has an acrid and pungent smell. 

Urine speedily deposits a sediment. 

Urine passes off cloudy and turbid. =x 

Red sand passes off from time to time together with 
the urine, (gravel.) : 





(1) Dysuria, which is generally fatal when treated allcopa- 
thically, has probably no other origin than psora. 

(2) The urine often passes off as thin as a thread, or it scat- 
ters; the urine often pasges off in jerks, at long intervals. This 
passing off by intervals often comes from a cramp in the neck 
of the bladder, which antagonises the action of the bladder, and 
originates in the same psoric miasm. The inflammation of the 
bladder, trising from etrictures of the urethra, and the fistule: in 
‘véeeics, uent upon such strictures, likewise nate in 
ise ig t happens én a few rare cases,-that there is 8 com 
plication of sycosts and #Ubra. 
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Dark yellow urine. 

Brown urine. 

Blackish urine. 

Urine intermixed with blood, also hematuria. 

The prostatic fluid often passes off after urinating 
especialy after difficult stools; the fluid sometimes 
passes off without interruption, drop by drop.’ 

Nightly pollutions, once, twice, three times a week, 
and sometimes even every night.” 

Nightly effusion of semen in the woman succeeding 
voluptuously-delightful dreams.* 

Nightly pollutions ; they are attended with evil con- 
sequences, not often, but immediately.’ 

Semen passes off during the day almost involunta- 
rily, even when there is little irritation, and often, eyen 
without erection. 

Erection, very frequent, long continuing, very painful, 
without pollutions. 

The semen does not pass,‘ even after the embrace has 
lasted for a long time, and the erection has been suffi- 
cient; but afterwards it passes off either in nightly pol- 
Jutions or with the urine. 

Accumulation of water in the tunica vaginalis testis, 
(hydrocele.) 

There is never any complete erection, even in spite 
of the most voluptuous sensations. 

Painful twitches in the muscles of the penis. 


(1) The constant loss of the prostatic fluid sometimes results 
in consumption. 

(2) In healthy and chaste young men, these pollutions take 
place every 12 or 14 days; this is the order of nature, and in- 
duces cheerfulness, strength and contentment. 

* ‘Nore oF THE TRaNsLaTor: According to modern physiolo- 
gists, the woman does not emit semen, but merely mucus. 

(3) Gloominess of the intellect, numbness, dimness of thought, 
diminished vividness of the imagination, want of memory, de- 
pression of spirits, sadness; sight, digestion and appetite are 
weakened ; stools cease to pass, there arises a pressing of the 
blood towards the head, the anus, etc. 

(4) During such an embrace the testes remain relaxed, and 
hang down more or less. 
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Itching at the scrotum; the scrotum is sometimes 
covered with pimples and scabs. 

Chronic swelling or knotty induration of one or both 
testes, (sarcocele.) 

Dwindling, lessening, disappearing of one or both 
testes. . 

Induration and enlargement of the prostatic gland. 

Drawing pain in the testes and the spermatic chord. 

Painful sensation of contusion in the testes. 

Want of sexual desire in both sexes, either frequent 
or constant.’ 

Immoderate, insatiable desire for coition,? accompanied 
with a livid complexion and sickly body. 

Sterility, impotence, without there being any organic 
defect of the parts of generation.’ 

Disorder of the menstrual functions ; the menses do 
not appear regularly on the twenty-eighth day after the 
appearance of the former, do not appear without being 
accompanied by other morbid symptoms, nor do they 
come on suddenly; do not continue uninterruptedly for 
four days, with a moderate flow of healthy-coloured, 
good blood, until they gradually reach their end on the 
ourth day, without the general health of either body or 
mind being disturbed ; they do not last until the forty- 


(1) Often for many years. In this case, the sexual parts of 
either male or female are incapable of pleasurable sensations ; the 
corpus penis hangs down relaxed, ts thinner than the glans, 
which Pele cold, and looks blueish or white; in the female 

arts, the labia majora are inaccessible to irritation, they are re- 
axed and small; the vagina is dull and incapable of being excit- 
ed, generally dry ; sometimes there is falling of hair, or total 
baldness of the female parts of generation. 

(2) Metromania and nymphomania have the same origin. 

(3) Too frequent embraces from impotent desires ; the imper- 
fect, and watery semen passes off too soon; want of erection; 
the semen passes off too scantily; want of sexual desire; 
monthly menorrhagia; constant flow of blood ; menses either 
watery, or too scanty, or suppressed ; abundant leucorrhea, in- 
duration of the ovaries; the mamme have either dwindled down 
or have become knotty; insensibility, or painful sensibility of 
oe ea organs are the first and usual symptoms of sterility in 

oth sexes, 
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eighth or fiftieth year, nor do they then disappear grad- 
ually and without pain. 

he menses are delaying beyond the fifteenth year 
and later; or, after having made their appearance once 
or twice, they discontinue for months and years.’ 

The period is not regular; it returns too soon by 
some days ; sometimes it returns every three weeks or 
even every fortnight.’ 

The menses flow only for one day, a few hours, or 
imperceptibly. 

he menses flow five, six, or eight days; but there is 
only a little flow every six, twelve, twenty-four hours ; 
there are intervals of half and whole days. 

The menses are too abundant, last for weeks, or they 
return every day, (flowing of blood.)’ 

The menstrual blood is watery ; 11 forms brown clots. 

The menses smell badly. 

The menstrual flow is painful, accompanied with 
swoons, shooting or spasmodically contracting pains in 
the head, cutting pains in the abdomen or in the small of 
the back; she is obliged to lie down or to vomit, etc. 

Polypi in the vagina. 


Leucorrheea, sometimes a few days before, sometimes 


(1) Consequent upon this suppression is livid paleness, tume- 
faction of the face ; koaviniess in the legs; swelling of the feet; 
chilliness, lassitude, asthma, (chlorosis,) etc. 

(2) It rarely delays a few days, and then the flow is exces- 
sive; the patient threatens to fall from weariness, and has a 
great many other complaints. 

(3) This is tollowed by swelling of the face, of the hands and 
feet, painful spasms in the breast and abdomen, innumerable 
nervous complaints, nervous weakness, excessive sensitiveness, 
both general and of some particular senses, etc. Before the 
blood begins to flow there are anxious dreams, frequent waking 
up in a fit of orgasm; beatings of the heart, uneasiness, ete. 

fhen the flow of blood from the uterus is more considerable 
than usual, it is accompanied with cutting pains in one side of 
the abdomen and inthe groin; the cutting sometimes descends 
along the rectum and into the thigh ; combined with these symp- 
toms there is a difficulty of urinating ; and the pain often pre- 
vents her from sitting ; after these pains the abdomen feels sore, 
as if it were festering, 
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after the menstrual flux, or during the whole time from 
one period to another; this leucorrhoea diminishes the 
flow of the menses, or continues in their stead ; flows 
like milk, like a white and yellow mucus, or like pun- 
gent, badly smelling water.’ 

Premature delivery. 

During pregnancy there is great lassitude, nausea, fre- 
quent vomiting, swoons, painful varices of the veins of 
the thighs or legs, also, sometimes of the labia ; hysteric 
complaints of various kinds, ctc. 


Cold in the head, immediately on going out into the 
open air; in the room afterwards the head feels as if it 
were stopped up from the cold. 

Head and nose feel as if they were stopped up from a 
cold, either continually so, or often so, or almost contin- 
ually so. 

Catarrh from the stightest exposition to cold, mostly 
during the rough scason.and in wet weather. 

Catarrh, very frequently, or almost continually, some- 
times even uninterruptedly. 

Impossibility of catching cold, notwithstanding there 
are strong indications for it. and the patient is otherwise 
afflicted with great ailments originating in psora. 





(1) The leucorrha@a of a more malignant kind is accompanied 
by all sorts of complaints, even without mentioning the lesser 
ones, (itching at the pudenda and in the vagina; with soreness 
on the outside of the pudenda and the neighbouring part of the 
thigh, especially in walking ;) the higher degrees of this trouble- 
some discharge are freyuently followed by hysterical symptoms 
of every kind, moral and mental derangements, melancholy, 
alienation of the mind, epilepsy, ete. It often attacks the pa- 
tient all of a sudden, being then preceded by grinding pains on 
one side of the abdomen, burning in the stomach, in the abdo- 
men, in the vagina, stitches in the vagina and the os tince, or 
cramp in the uterus, or pressure towards the vagina, as though 
every thing were to be pressed out; sometimes, also, intense 
pain in the small of the back ; the flatuosities become displaced, 
which causes pain, etc. Has cancer of the womb any other ori- 
gin except psora ? 
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Hoarseness after the slightest talk ; she has to throw 
up in order to clear jhe voice. — 

Hoarscness, sometimes aphony, (she cannot speak 
loud, has to speak in a low tone of voice.) after a slight 
cold. 

Permanent hoarseness and aphony, often for years ; 
he cannot utter a loud word. 

Suppuration of the pharynx and larynx, (laryngeal 
phthisis.)! 

Hoarseness and catarrh, very frequently, or almost 
continually ; his chest is continually affected. 

Cough; there is frequently an irritation and a crawling 
in the throat; the cough torments him, until sweat bieaks 
out upon the face, (and upon the hands.) 

Cough, which, does not abate unul there is reiching 
and vomiting, mostly early in the morning or in the eve- 
ning. 

Congh, each attack terminating in sneezing. 

Cough, mostly in the evening after lying down; it 
always comes on when the head les deep. 

Cough, which wakes the patient after he has slept but 
a short while. 

Cough, especially in the night. 

Cough ; it is worse early in the morning on waking 
up. 
Cough, most violent after a meal. 

Congh, at each deep breathing. , 
Cough, producing a feeling of soreness in ihe chest, 
or sometimes stitches in the side of the chest or abdomen. 

Dry cough. 

Cough, with dry, pus-like expectoration, with or with- 
out spitting of blood.’ 


(1) Croup cannot come on ina child which is free from latent 
psora, or which has been freed from it by treatment. 

(2) Suppuration of the lungs most probably always originates 
in psora, even when fumes of mercury or arsenic seem to be the 
cause ; at any rate, most cases of suppuration of the lungs spring 
from inflammation of the chest, mismanaged by blood-letting ; 


this disturbance ought always to be considered as an indication 
of excited psora. 
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Cough, inducing a considerable expectoration of 
mucus, and falling of strength (tabes mucosa). 

Attacks of spasmodic cough. 

Violent, saclerable stitches in the chest at each breath- 
ing; pain will not allow him to cough; there is no in- 
flammatory fever (spurious pleurisy). 

Pain in the chest, on walking, as though the chest were 
to burst. Aching pain in the chest on breathing deep, 
and sneezing. 

Frequently a lightly oppressive pain in the chest ; 
unless it passes away soon, it degenerates into the deep- 
est dejection of spirits.’ 

Burning pain in the chest. 

Frequent stitches in the chest, with or without cough. 

Acute — ; there is great heat of the body, and 
stitches in the chest which prevent him from breathing ; 
accompanied with hemoptysis and headache ; he is con- 
fined to his bed. 

Night-mare ; during the night he generally starts from 
an oppressive dream, but he is unable to stir, to call, to 
speak ; and when he endeavours to move, he suffers in- 
tolerable pain, as though he were being torn.” 

Displacement of breath with stitches in the chest, 
coming on at the slightest motion :* he cannot advance 
a step, (pneumonia ) 

Asthma, on moving his arms, not in walking. 

Attacks of suffocation, especially after midnight; the 
patient has to sit up, to leave his bed, to stoop, standing 
and leaning on his hands, to open the windows, or go 
into the open air, etc. ; there is beating of the heart, fol- 





(1) She is saddenly obliged to cough, but is not able to do so 
on account of her breath bein suddenly cut off, which threatens 
suffocation; her face is dark-red, and tumefied ; the wsopha- 
gus is generally constricted so that not a drop of water will pass ; 
after the lapse of eight or ten minutes there is generally rising 
from the stomach, which terminates the spasm. 

(2) The attacks generally last from evening till early in the 
morning, through the night. ; 

(3) hese attacks are sometimes repeated in one.night; espe- 
cially when he has not taken any fresh air during the day. 

(4) Especially on ascending a height. 
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lowed by rising from the stomach or gaping ; after this 
the spasm ceases with or without cough and expectora- 
tion. 

Beating of the heart with anxiety, especially during 
the night. 

Asthma ; loud, difficult, sometimes sibilant breathing. 

Shortness of breath. 

Asthma during motion, with or without cough. 

Asthma; generally coming on whilst the patient is 
seated. 

Spasmodic asthma; her breath is cut short on going 
into the open air. 

Asthma; the attacks last for weeks. 

Dwindling of the mamme, or excessive enlargement 
of the mamma, with falling-in of the teats. 
_ Erysipelas on one of the mamme, (especially in nurs- 
ing. 
A hard, enlarging and indurating gland, with painful 
stitches in one of the mamme.’ 

Itching eruptions around the teats, (or moiat and 
scaly.) 

Drawing, tearing, straining pains in the small of the 
back, in the back, in the back of the neck. 

Lancinating and painful suffness in the back of the 
neck, in the small of the back. 

Aching pain between the scapule. 

Sensation of weight upon the shoulders. 

Drawing, tearing, straining pains in the limbs, partly 
in the muscles, partly in the joints, (rheumatism.) , 

Aching and drawing pains in the periosteum, here and 
there, especially in the periosteum of the long bones.‘ 

Stitching pain in the fingers and toes.’ 

Stitches in the heels and soles of the feet, on standing 


up. 


(1) Have the different varieties of cancer of the breast any 
other cause but psora ? 
(2) In the ee where the pain is located, the pain is excited 
by touching them ; they feel bruised or sore. 
(3) In worse and older cases, this pain becomes lancinating. 
4 
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Burning in the soles of the feet.) | 

In the joints he feels a kind of tearing, like scraping 
upon the bones with red-hot swelling ; touching it, or the 
contact with air gives him insupportable pain; he is 
at the same time extremely sensitive and peevish, (gout 
in the feet, hands, etc. )’ | . 

The joints of the fingers are swollen, aching ; touching 
or aa them gives him pain. | 

Thickening of the joints; the joints remain hard- 
swollen; on bending them he suffers pain. | 

The joints feel suff, with painful and difficult motion ; 
the ligaments appear to be too short.” 

Motion of the joints is painful.* 

The joints creak on being moved. 

The joints are easily strained by being pulled or bent. 

Increasing susceptibility of struining a joint, even by 
a very slight muscular effort, by light mechanical la- 
bour, on stretching the arms above the head for the pur- 
pose of reaching something elevated, on lifting hght 
things, on turning the body quickly, on rolling some- 
thing, etc. ‘This, often slight, straining or extending 
the muscles, sometimes induces the most violent dis- 
eascs, swoons, hysteric complaints of all-degrecs,° fe- 
vers, hemoptysis, etc., whercas a person that is not af- 
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(1) Especially during the night under a feather-bed. 

(2) The pains grow worse either in the day or in the night. 
After every attack, and when the inflammation has ceased, the 
joints of the hand, the knee, the foot, the big tue, experience 
pain on motion, on standing up; they feel insufferably benumbed, 
and the limb is weak. 

(3) For instance: the tendo Achillis on standing up, stiffness 
of the tarsus, the knees, partly momentary, (after having been 
seated, or on standing up, etc., partly permanent (contraction. ) 

(4) For instance: the shoulder-joint on elevating the arm; 
the tarsus experiences pain on standing up, as though it would 
break. 

(5) For instance: The tarsus, the wrist-joint, the joint of the 
thumb. 

(6) Often violent pain in the crown of the head—the pain is 
also felt externally on touching the head—it comes on aj! on a 
sudden; or sudden pain in the small of the back,.or pain in 
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‘“ 


fected with psora, is able to lift any burdens he pleases, 
without any inconvenience.’ 

The joints are easily strained or dislocated, in conse- 
quence of slipping or any sort of wrong motion.® 

In the tarsus there is a feeling of pain, as though the 
joint would break on standing up. 

Mollities ossium, curvature of the spine, (hunch- 
back) curvature of the long bones in the thighs or legs, 
(rickets.) 

Fragility of the bones. 

Painful sensitiveness of the skin, of the muscles and 
of the periosteum on pressing moderately. 

Insufferable pain in the skin* (or in the muscles, or 


the womb; sometimes stitches in the side of the chest, or be- 
tween the scapule, that arrest breathing, or painful stiffness of 
the back of the neck or spine, frequent and loud eructations, etc. 

(1) The common people, especially in the country, try, in 
this case, to alleviate their sufferings by a few magnetic 
strokes; it is often attended with some success, though this 
is not lasting; the disposition for straining the joint remains. 
A female, whom the Germans call ** Streichefrau,”’ makes a 
few passes with the tips of her thumbs, generally across the 
scapulw towards the axille, or along the spine, sometimes start- 
ing from the pit of the stomach, and moving along the lower 
border of the ribs 5 she wenerally presses too hard. 

(2) For instance, the tarsus on stepping wrong—also, the 
shoulder-joint. Under this head belongs the gradual luxation of 
the hip-joint; the head of the femur starts froin the acetabulum, 
the leg becoming either longer or shorter, and causing limping. 

(3) Upon striking moderately against something, he feels 
a violent and long pain; those places of the body, upon 
which he rests in bed, are excessively painful; hence it is that 
he frequently changes his position in the night; the ischia and 
the muscles, which he compresses by sitting, are very painful; 
a slight blow with the hand upon the thigh, causes great pain. 
slight knocking against something hard, leaves behind blue spots 
or streaks of fined under the skin. 

(4) Extremely various. These pains which produce a cor- 
responding sensitiveness of the mind, are often burning, shooting, 
lancinating, often they cannot be described ; they affect espe- 
cially the upper parts of the body, the face (tic douloureux), the 
skin of the neck, etc. ; they come on on the parts being slightly 
touched, on speaking, chewing—they are excited in the shoulder 
by slight pressure or motion of the fingers. 
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the periosteum) of one part of the body, coming on in 
consequence of slightly moving this part or a part which 
is more remote ; the pain may come, for instance, from 
writing, in the axilla, or in the side of the neck, etc. 
whereas sawing, and other violent labour performed 
with that hand-causes no pain ; a similar pain is excited 
as any kind of motion of the mouth, speaking for exam- 
ple, in the neighbouring parts ; the lips and the cheeks 
feel pain on the slightest motion. 

Numbness of the skin or of the muscles of particular 
parts and limbs.’ 

Insensibility of particular fingers, or of the hands and 
feet.’ 

Crawling, sometimes pricking and crawling in arms, 
legs, and other parts, even in the tips of the peat as 
if the parts were benumbed. 

_Crawling or internal itching, especially of the lower 
extremities, (in the evening in bed, or early on waking 
up in the morning); the position of those extremities 
has to be changed every moment. 

Painful coldness in some parts. 

Burning pain in some parts, often without having 
changed the external temperature of the body. 

Coldness, either frequent or constant, of the whole 
body, or of one side of the body; also, coldness of par- 
Te parts, cold hands and feet, that cannot be warm- 
ed in the bed during night. 

Constant chilliness, even when there is no change in 
the external temperature of the body. 

Frequent flushes of heat, hencnle in the face, more 
frequently with redness than without it; he feels sud- 
denly, and excessively hot, in rest or on slight motion ; 
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(1) Tact is wanting—the fingers feel like hollow bulbs, either 
periodically or permanently, (constant want of sensibility.) 

(2) The limb is white, bloodless, without feeling and cold, of- 
ten for hours, especially when the air is cool; (moving a piece 
of zinc over the fingers or toes, towards their extremities, re- 
lieves the symptoms quickly and entirely, but acts merely as a 
palliative.) : 
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often already, on speaking, with or without sweat break- 


ing out. 

Wasi air in the room, or in church, is extremely 
offensive to her; makes her feel uneasy, causes her to 
move to and fro; sometimes there is a sensation of 
weight above the eyes, which is often alleviated by 
bleeding from the nose. 

Orgasm; also a sensation of pulsating in all the ar- 
teries ; this symptom is often accompanied - by total 
ag and a feeling of weariness through the whole 


oy 
ush of blood to the head. 

Rush of blood to the chest. 

Varices of the veins of the lower extremities, or of 
the pudenda, also of the arms, (even in men) ; there are 
often tearing pains in the varices, (in stormy weather,) or 
itching.’ 

Erysipelas in the face, with fever; or on the ex- 
tremities, or on the mamme of nursing mothers, espe- 
cially on a place which is sore, (with a pricking and 
burning pain.) 

Paronychia, (sore finger owing to festering skin,) 

Chilblains, (even when there is no winter,) on the 
toes and fingers ; the pain is itching and burning, lan- 
cinating. 

Corns, that cause a burning and lancinating pain, 
even when there is no external pressure. 

Boils, (furuncles,) returning from time to time, espe- 
cially on the nates, the thighs, the upper arms and the 
neck. ‘Touching them excites a sensation of fine prick- 
ing in the boils. 

ua on the thigh, especially upon the ancles, and 
above them, on the inferior parts of the calves ; round 
the borders, there is a gnawing and itching pain; atthe 
base of the ulcers, there is a biting pain, such as is 
caused by salt ; round about the ulcers, the flesh is co- 
loured brown and blueish; in the neighbourhood of the 





(1) Aneurisms appear to spring from no other source than 
psora, . 
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ulcers there are varices, with tearing pain, during stormy 
and rainy weather, especially in the night; often ac- 
companied with erysipelas, consequent upon chagrin or 
fright, or with cramps in the calves. 

Ramollissement and suppuration of the humerus, the 
femur, the patella, also the fingers and toes (spina ven- 
tosa.) 

Thickening and stiffening of the joints. 

Eruptions, some of them being agreeably-itching pus- 
tules, separate from each other, appearing from time to 
time and passing off again, especially on the fingers or 
other parts; the pustules burn after having been scratch- 
ed, they are extremely similar to the genuine eruptions 
of the itch. 

Some forming a sort of nettle-rash, the vesicles being 
filled with water, with a burning pain; some in the 
shape of pimples. painless, in the face, upon the chest, 
back, arms and thighs; some of the genus herpes, the 
fine grains being set near each other, in round, more or 
less large and thick clusters of a reddish colcur, partly 
dry, partly moist; there is the same itching as in the 
eruption of the itch, and the same burning pain conse- 
quent upon friction. They are surrounded with a red 
border, continue spreading, while the centre appears to 
become freed from the eruption, with a smooth, shining 
skin. (Ringworm or herpes circinatus). 

Some form elevated crusts upon the skin, round, with 
highly red horders, painless, a violent shooting pain often 
occurring in those spots upon the skin, that are not yet 
affected ; some form small round spots upon the skin, 
covered with bran-like, dry scabs, which often fall off 
and come on again, without sensation; some forming 
red places upon the skin, feeling dry, with a burning 
pain. raised a fittle upon the skin. 

Summer-freckles, spots in the face, upon the hands, 
and upon the chest, without sensation, smal), round, 
brown or brownish. _ 2 

Large, brownish spots, often covering whole limbs, 
arms, neck, chest, &c. without sensation or with itching. 

Yellowness of the skin, yellow spots, homogencous, 
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around the eyes, the mouth, on the neck, etc., without 
sensation.’ 

Wens in the face, on the forc-arms, hands, etc.? 

Sarcomatous enlargements of the adipose or cellular 
tissue, or the burse mucose of the tendons, of various 
forms and sizes, cold, without sensation.’ 

Glandular swellings around the neck, in the groin, in 
the bends of the joints, the bend of the elbow, of the 
knee, in the axilla,‘ also in the mamme. 

Dryness of the skin, either over the whole body with- 
out being able to perspire either through motion or heat, 
or only in some parts.” 

Disagreeable sensation of dryness over the whole 
body, also in the face, atthe mouth and in the mouth, 
in the throat or in the nose, although the air passes 
freely. , 

The patient sweats too easily by slight motion; he is 
even attacked with sweat over and over while he is 
seated, or there is sweat only on some parts of the body, 
for instance, almost constant sweating of the hands or 
fect, in the avilla, and around the genital organs. 

Sweats, early in the morning every day; the patient 
drips with sweat, which ismclls sour or pungent; this 
symptom often lasts for years.’ 


Pe te me veers mre 





(1) Riding in a carriage is followed by yellowness of the 
skin, in patients where the symptom is not lasting, but comes 
and goes. . 

(2) Especially in youth. Many wens only exist for a short 
while, and then disappear to make room for another infirmity. 

(3) The funzus hematodes, which has lately become such a 
terrible disease, originates in psora; Iam inclined to infer this 
f.om some cases. 

(4) Those swellings, after having experienced shooting pains, 
pass into a state of chronic suppuration. which secretes however 
colourless mucus, instead of pus. 

5) Especially upon the hands, the external side of the arms 
and legs, and even in the face ; the skin is dry, rough, parching, 
feels chopped, often scaly like bran. 

(6) This sweatis generally very foetid, and so abundant, that 
soles, heels and toes are already soaked, and feel sore, after very 
little walking. 

(7) The sweating of psoric children about the head, in the 
evening after falling asleep, comes under this observation, 
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Sweat only on one side of the body, or only on the 
upper half of the body, or only on the lower extremii- 
ties 

Increasing susceptilility for cold, either of the whole 
body (wetting the hands with warm and then with cold 
water, as is done in washing, sometimes induces a cold), 
or of particular parts, head, neck, breast, abdomen, feet, 
etc. in a slight draught, or after slight moistening of the 
parts ;' even already in a cool room, or when the air is 
moist with rain, or the barometer low. 

The pains which have been formerly experienced in 
parts injured, wounded, broken, although they are now 
cured and cicatrized, become again very acute at the 
approach of an important change of the weather, intense 
cold, storm, atrnosphere pregnant with electricity. 

(dematous swelling of the feet, or of one foot, of the 
hands or face, of the abdomen or scrotum, etc. (ana- 
sarca. 

Attacks of sudden heaviness in the arms or legs. 

Attacks of ae pa weakness, paralytic lassitude of 
one arm, one hand, one leg, without pain, either sudden 
and temporary, or beginning imperceptibly and con- 
tinuing progressively. 

Sudden bending of the knees. 

Children fall without any perceptible cause. Similar 
attacks of weakness in the legs may be perceived in full- 
grown persons; in walking, one foot glides this way, 
the other that way, etc. 

During a walk in the open air, he has sudden attacks 
of weakness especially in the legs.” 


(1) This susceptibility is attended with many important bad 
consequences which make their appearance immediately. Pains 
in the joints, headaches, cold in the head, sore throat and inflam- 
mation of the throat, catarrh, swelling of the cervical glands, 
hoarseness, cough, oppressed breathing, stitches in the chest, 
fever, dyspe tie complaints, colic, vomiting, diarrhea, pain in 
stomach, rising of water from the stomach, sometimes convul- 
sions in the face and other parts of the body, jaundice-like colour 
of the skin, etc. No one, who is not psoric, suffers the least in- 
convenience from such causes. 

(2) Sometimes this feeling of weakness appears to reach the 
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While sitting the person feels insufferably tired ; 
walking diminishes this feeling. 

The joints are easily strained by wrong’ seizing or 
stepping ; this often increases to dislocation ; for, exam- 
ple in the tarsus, the shoulder-joint, etc. 

The creaking of the joints increases by slight motion ; 
it is accompanied with a disagreeable sensation. 

The limbs feel easily benumbed ; this numbness 1g 
induced by slight causes, for example, leaning the head 
upon the arm, crossing the legs while sitting, etc. 

The tramps in some inuscles increase ; this symptom 
comes on by slight causes. 

Slow, cramp-like straining of the flexor muscles of 
the extremities. 

Sudden twitches in some muscles and organs even in 
waking; for example, in the tongue, the lips, the 
muscles of the face, of the pharynx, the eyes, the jaws, 
hands and feet. 

Tonic shortening of the flexor muscles (spasms. ) 

Involuntary turning and twisting of the head or the 
extremities with full consciousness (St. Vitus dance.) 

Sudden attacks of fainting and sinking of strength 
with loss of consciousness. 

Attacks of tremor in the limbs, without anxiety. 
Long continued tremor, sometimes striking with the 
hands, arms, and legs. 

Attacks of loss of consciousness, lasting for a mo- 
ment or a minute; during these attacks, the head is 
inclined upon the shoulder to one side, and in one or 
the other parts of the body, there is a jerking motion, 
sometimes not. 

Different kinds of epilepsy. 

Constant gaping, stretching and straining of the limbs. 

Drowsiness during the day, often immediately after 
sitting down, especially after a meal. 


pit of the stomach ; here it assumes the form of a sort of rabid 
unger, which oops him ofall his strength ; heis attacked with 
tremor, and is obliged to lie down fora while. 
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He finds it difficult to fall asleep in the evening on 
lying down; he often les awake for hours. 

He spends the night in a sort of slumber. 

Anxiety prevents him from sleeping, every night; 
this anxiety often is so violent that he has to leave his 
bed, and to walk about the room. 

He is deprived of sleep, at any rate of sound sleep, 
from three o’clock in the morning. 

On closing the eyes, he sees all sorts of fanciful ima- 
ges, grimaces., 

On falling asleep she is disturbed by all sorts of 
fancies ; she has to rise and walk about. 

Vivid dreams as if ina state of waking; sad, fright- 
ful, anxious, vexatious. libidinous dreams. 

Speaking or screaming during sleep. 

Somnambulism ; in the night he rises with his eves 
shut; he does all sorts of things, even dangerous things, 
with ease, without knowing anything about it on waking 
up. . 
Suffocating fits during sleep, (night-mare.) 

All sorts of troublesome pains in the night ; thirst, 
dryness of the throat, mouth, frequent urinating. 

On waking up early in the morning, he feels drowsy, 
unrefreshed, more tired than he did in the evening 
before, on lying down ; after rising, ittakes hours before 
he recevers from this weariness. 

After having spent an uneasy night, he often fecls 
stronger, than after an easy, sound sleep. 

Intermittent fever, even when this disease is neither 
sporadic, nor epidemic,’ nor endemic; the forms, dura- 
tion. and type of the fever may be different ; quotidian, 
tertian, quartan, quintan, or the fever may appear every 
seven days. 

Every evening there are chills with blue nails. 

Single chills every evening. 





varie 





(1) It may be asserted that epidemic intermittents never at- 
tack people free from psora ; wherever these attacks take place, 
it may be supposed that there is a disposition for them, originat- 
ing in psora. 
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Every evening the patient experiences heat with rush 
of blood to the head, red cheeks, often alternating with 
chills. 

Intermittent fever of some weeks duration; this is 
followed by a moist, ilching eruption which lasts for 
some weeks, and disappears as soon as the fever sets 
in again; this alternation may continue for years. 

All sorts of moral and mental disturbances.’ 

Melancholy, either alone or united with alienation, 
sometiines alternating with frenzy and moments of ra- 
tionality. 

Oppressive anxiety carly on waking up. 

Oppressive anxiety in the evening on lying down.’ 

Repeated attacks of fearfulness during the day (with 
or without pain), or at certain hours of the day or maght ; 
during these attacks the patient has no rest, 1s obliged 
to move this way and that way;. sometimes sweat 
breaks out. 

Melancholy, beating of the heart and anxiety woke 
her up in the night (mostly immediately before the ap- 
pearance of the menses.) 

Mania of self-destruction ;° (spleen ?) 


(1) Neither in my practice, nor in a junatic asylum have | 
ever met with a patient attacked with melancholy, madness or 
frenzy, in whom these diseases were not based upon psora, 
sometimes complicated with syphilis. 

(2) In some patients these anxieties cause a violent perspira- 
tion to break out; others experience only orgasm and pulsations 
in all the arteries; in others again this anxiety causes a feeling 
of constriction in the throat, as if they were suffocating ; others 
feel as thouzh their blood ceased to flow, which causes the anxiety. 
In some ‘the anxiety is accompanied with fear, exciting images 
and thoughts which seem to cause the anxiety; in others the 
anxiety exists without them. 

(3) This kind of mental or moral disesse which originates in 
psora, does not seem to have been sufticiently attended to. A 
certain feeling of necessity induces those patients to kill them- 
selves, although they have no anxiety, no anxious thoughts, and 
seem to enjoy their full understanding. Nothing can save them 
except the cure of their psora, provided its manifestations are 
noticed in time. I say “ in time,” for in the last stages of the 
malady, these monomaniacs never speak to any one of their 
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Whining mood; they often weep for hours, without 
knowing the cause of it. ' 

Attacks of fear, for example : of fire, of being alone, 
of apoplexy, of mental alienation, etc. 
_ Attacks of a species of angriness, which looks like 
insanity- 

He is easily frightened, often by the most trifling oc- 
en this cquses the patient to sweat and to trem- 

e. 

Dread of labour, in persons who are otherwise extreme- 
ly active ; they have a decided repugnance to labour. 

Excessive sensitiveness. ; 

Irritability from weakness. 


fixed resolutions. This mania manifests itself in fits of half 
or full hours, at last daily, often at certain periods during the 
day. These persons however, beside these attacks of the mania 
of self-destruction, sometimes have attacks of anxiety which come 
at different periods and do not seem to be connected with the 
attacks of mania. These attacks of anxiety are generally ac- 
companied with an oppression at the pit of the stomach, but they 
are free from the desire which the patients otherwise experience, 
of gale be: themselves. These attacks of anxiety which ap- 
pear to be of a physical nature and are not attended with pe- 
culiarly anxious thoughts, may be wanting whilst the attacks of 
the mania exist in a high degree; or the anxiety may return 
more frequently, when the mania had been almost cured 
by anti-psoric remedies. Thus, both affections appear to 
be independent of each other, although they originate in the 
game cause. 

(1) This ahi athe is especially frequent in the female sex, 
and appears to be intended by nature to ward off for a time, 
more important nervous affections. 

(2) A female was attacked with anxiety when she was about 
attending to some partof her domestic aftairs + her limbs trem- 
bled a she became so faint, that she was obliged to lie down. 

(3) All physical and moral impressions, were they ever so 
weak, excite an excessive morbid sensitiveness. Emotions of 
both a sad and vexatious and a cheerful nature, often cause as- 
tonishing complaints and suffering. Touching tales, even the 
recollection thereof, excite the nerves, drive the anxiety to the 
head, ete. Reading indifferent things, attentive looking at one 
object, for example : in sowing ; attentive listening to indiffer- 
ent things, aki light, loud talking of several men together, 
even a few sounds upon a musical instrument, ringing, ete., are 
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Sudden change of humour; often the patient is very 
gay and even extremely so, and then suddenly low-spt- 
rited, for instance: on account of his disease, or somc- 
thing of no importance. 

Sudden transition from cheerfulness to sadness, or 
peevishness without any apparent cause. 

These are some of the principal symptoms of latent 
psora which I have had occasion to observe. ‘Their 
frequent occurrence, or their continuance, show that 
the latent psora is becoming active in the system. They 
are at the same time the elements which constitute the 
innumerable secondary complaints arising from the 
psoric reaction in persons unfavourably situated, and as- 
suming all sorts of forms in proportion as a person’s 
constitution, education, habits, occupation, external 
circumstances and the physical or moral impressions to 
which he is subject, differ. The number of those se- 
condary ailments, which are described as distinct and 
independent diseases in the older pathological works,” 
far exceeds the morbid symptoms which we find enu- 
merated in these works. 


attended with disagreeable consequences; trembling, fainting, 
headache, chills, etc. Smell ee taste are often excessively 
sensitive. In many cases, moderate exercise, talking, moder- 
ate warmth, coldness, open air, moistening the skin with water, 
etc. are injurious. Many are affected even in their rooms from 
the sudden changes of the weather; most of these patients com- 
eh in stormy and damp weather, few only when the sky is 

ry and bright. Insome, the full moon, in others, the new moon 
make an unfavourable impression. 

* Those secondary ailments bear the following names: scro- 
fula, rickets, spina ventosa, atrophy, marasmus, consumption, pul- 
monary consumption, asthma, tabes mucosa, laryngeal phthisis, 
chronic catarrh, constant cold in the head, difficult dentition, 
worms, and consequent diseases, dyspepeia, spasms in the abdo- 
men, hypochondria, hysteria, anasarca, dropsy, ovarian dropsy, 
dropsy of the uterus, hydrocele, hydrocephalus, amenorrhea and 
dismenorrhoza, hemorrhage from the uterus, hematemesis, hemop- 
tysis, hemorrhages, discharges from the vagina, dysuria, ischuria, 
enuresis, diabetes, catarrh of the bladder, hematuria, stricture of 
the urethra, nephralgia, gravel, stricture of the intestines, blind 
and flowing hemorrhoids, fistula in ano, difficult stools, constipa 
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Those ailments are the characteristic secondary 
symptoms”of the psoric miasm, which manifests itself 
by these symptoms as a hydra-headed monster pregnant 
with disease.t 





tion, chronic diarrhea, induration of the liver, jaundice, blue dis 
ease, disease of the heart, beating of the heart, spasms of the 
chest, dropsy of the chest, miscarriage, sterility, metromania, im- 
potence, induration of the testes, dwindling of the testes, prolapsus 
uteri, inversion of the wofnb, inguinal, femoral and umbilical her- 
nia, dislocations from some internal cause, curvature of the spine, 
chronic inflammation of the eyes, fistula lachrymalis, short and 
long-sightedness, day and night-blindness ; obscuration of the cor- 
nea, cataract, glaucoma, amaurosis, deafness, deficient smell or 
taste, chromic head-ache on one side, pain in the face, tinea capitis, 
scabs, crusta lactea, herpes, pimples, nettle-rash, lypoma, goitre, 
varix, aneurisms, erysipelas, adipose sarcoma, osteo-sarcoma, 
scirrhus, cancer of the lips, cheeks, breast and womb ; fungus he- 
matodes, rheumatism, gout in the hips, in the joints and feet; 
apoplectic fits, spasms, convulsions, swoons, vertigo, paralysis, 
contractions, epilepsy, St. Vitus’ dance, melancholy, insanity, 
imbecility, nervous affections, etc. 

* Councillor Kopp, an allopathic physician who is approach- 
ing to Homeopathy, pretends oe seen chronic diseases dis- 
appear of themselves ; he may have seen a few symptoms dis- 
appear, which the old school is 80 foolish as to consider com- 
ibe diseases. 

{ Ladmitthat my doctrine : “ All non-venereal chronic diseases 
that can neither be cured by regular diet nor favourable circum- 
stances, which on the contrary, increase in the course of titne, 
originate in psora,’”’ is too comprehensive and even overwhelm- 
ing for all who have not maturely reflected upon my it Aeaiiage, 
or for narrow intellects. But my doctrine is not the less true. 
But because the patient is not able to recollect having had a few 
itch-vesicles between the time of his birth and the present mo- 
ment, or because he is ashamed of confessing having had the 
itch on account of its being considered a shameful disease, is 
this a reason why such a chronic disease should not be consid- 
ered psoric? The non-confessing of the patient proves nothing 
to the contrary. 

As long therefore ‘as the opponents of my doctrine cannot show 
that the chronic affections which I have alluded to in the prece- 
ding paragraphs, and which mere diet, were it ever so regular, a 
strong constitution and favourable external circumstances are 
not sufficient to eradicate from the system, can originate in some 
other than the psoric miasm, which maintains, strengthens and 
develops them ; there is an overwhelming probability based up- 
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on analogy, that all other complaints which are similar to the 
preceding, both in nature and development, originate in psora, 
although the patient may not be aware of having ever been in- 
fected with the itch. 

It is an easy matter to doubt things which are not before us 
in visible forms; but this proves nothing; according to the old 
rule, proving is the business of those who deny, “ negantis est 
probare.”’ 

The antipsorics are therefore not necessary to prove the 
chronic nature of those maladies in case the infection by the itch- 
virus should be denied; the salutary action of the antipsorics 
only serves in the same sense as the counter-proof of an aceu- 
rately-solved arithmetical problem. 

Since it is proved that other medicines, even when chosen 
strictly homeopathically, do not heal the above mentioned chro- 
nic diseases as thoroughly and permanently as the so-called an- 
tipsorics, because the latter cover the whole extent of the pro- 
ene appearing etal a of the psoric disturbance :—I 

o not see why these should not be called antspsorics in prefer- 
ence to all other remedies. 

I sometimes consider certain acute diseases, such as inflamma- 
tion of the throat, of the chest, etc., results of an excited psora. 
This, too, cannot be denied, as it is done, under the pretence, that 
those inflammations may be controlled by the antiphlogistic reme- 
dies, aconite, belladonna, mercury, etc. The proof that they ori- 
pe in latent psora, is this, that their frequent return can only 

@ prevented by the antipsorics. 


TREATMENT OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 


I sHaLL now pass to the treatment of chronic diseases, 
the number of which is almost without end. Although I 
do not pretend to say that the fact of all chronic diseases 
having been traced by me to a three-fold origin, has made 
the treatment of those diseases an easy matter; yet I 
may say that the discovery of the remedies which are 
homeopathically adapted to those different classes of dis- 
eases, has secured the possibility of their successful treat- 
ment. Without a knowledge of that three-fold origin and 
these homceopathic remedies, the successful treatment of 
chronic diseases is absolutely impossible. 

I shall first speak of those miasmatic chronic diseases 
which we designate by the terms Syphilis and Sycoszis, in- 
cluding all their various ramifications. This will leave us 
free to treat at length of that immense host of chronic 
affections which originate in the most fearful, most com- 
mon and most inveterate of all chronic miasms, Peora. 


SYCOSIS. 


Tue chronic miasm which we designate by the term 
Sycosis, has only prevailed from time to time, and has 
given origin to the smallest: number of chronic diseases. 
Sycosis was especially spread in Germany between the 
years 1809 and 1814, during the ‘war with France ; 
ever since then the disease has been decreasing. 

Sycosis, being supposed to be homogeneous with 
syphilis, has been heretofore treated with mercury inter- 
nally, and externally by cauterization, burning, cutting, or 
ligatures. ‘This violent external treatment has been em- 
od against the excrescences upon the genital organs. 

he excrescences first appear upon those parts of the 
body several days and often weeks, after the infection by 
the act of coition has taken place. They are accompanied 
with a sort of gonorrhea" from the urethra, are some- 
times dry and in the form of warts, but more frequently 
soft, spongy, emitting a fetid fluid, sui generis, of a 
sweetish taste, (almost resembling that of herring-pickle,) 
bleeding readily and having the form of a cox-comb or a 
cauli-flower (brassica botrytes.) In man they appear 
upon the glans and around or beneath the prepuce ; in 
woman they cover the parts surrounding the pudenda, 
and the sear Bi re isl in great abundance. 





* In this kind of gonorrhea the fluid which comes out of 
the urethra, looks like thick pus; micturition is not ve 
ainful, but the penis feels hard and swollen; upon ite back 


it is sometimes covered with glandular tubercles, and it is 
very painfulto the touch. 
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The natural and immediate consequence of such vio- 
lent treatment was, that the excrescences generally came 
out again, and were again subjected to painful and cruel 
treatment. In case, however, they did not re-appear in 
their original form, they broke forth in the shape of more 
disagreeable and more dangerous secondary ailments ; 
for neither the violent removal of the external embodi- 
ment or vicarious symptom of sycosis, nor the internal 
administration of mercury, which is not homogeneous to 
the miasm of sycosis, had the least influence in dimin- 
ishing the intensity of this miasm and preventing it from 
affecting the whole organism. Beside the general health 
being undermined by the mercury which, in the case of 
SYCOSIS, Was panna given in the largest doses and the 
most active preparations, there are other pernicious re- 
sults consequent upon this abuse of mercury. ‘There 
are excrescences formed in other parts of the body either 
in the shape of whitish, spongy, painful and flat eleva- 
tions in the cavity of the mouth, upon the tongue, the 
palate, the lips; or in the shape of large, elevated, 
brown, dry iuberclés in the aw#llz, upon the neck, upon 
the hairy scalp, etc. The abuse of mercury may also 
be followed by other bodily affections, such as the con- 
traction of the tendons of the flexor muscles, especially 
those of the fingers, etc. 

Both the gonorrheea®* and the excrescences of sycosis 
are cured in the most thorough and durable manner by 


® The miasm of the common clap seems to affect the 
urinary organs only locally ; it does not pervade the whole 
organism. The common gonorrheea either yields to a drop 
of the recently obtained juice of parsley, provided its use is 
indicated by a frequent desire to urinate ; or else to a small 
dose of cannabis, cantharides, or copaiva, according as the 
other symptoms indicate the use of these different remedies. 
lente eae preparations of these remedics should always 
be unless the paticnt has previously been weakened 
by allwopathic stimulants, or a latent psora has made its 
appearance ; in this case a secondary gonorrhasa is frequent- 
ly formed, which can only be cured by antipsorica. 
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the internal administration of a few globules of the decil- 
lion preparation of thuya,* which ought to be allowed to 
act for the space of fiftcen, twenty, thirty, or forty days. 
After this lapse of time you give an equally small dose 
of nitric acid, letting it act during an equally long period. 
These two remedies are sufficient to cure both the go- 
norrhcea and the excrescences of sycosis. In the most 
inveterate and most difficult cases, the larger excrescen- 
ces may be touched once a day with the fresh juice of 
thuya half diluted with alcohol and squeezed out of the 
green leaves of the plant. 

It sometimes happens that, in consequence of the 
violent allceopathic treatment of sycosis, other chronic 
affections may have been formed in the system, that, for 
instance, a latent psora may have become manifest,t 
and that the psoric and the syphilitic miasm may form 
a trinitary compound of disease, which will take place 
if the latter miasm should have been badly treated on a 
former occasion. In this case, the order of treatment is 
the following: First, we annihilate the psoric miasm by 
the subsequently indicated antipsorics ; then we use the 
remedies indicated for sycoszs, and lastly, the best mer- 





* Thuya is homeopathic to sycosts ; see Materia Medica 
Pura, p. V. If other doses of thuya should be required, the 
inferior potencies may then be used, (VIII, VL, IV., I. ;) 
these will then be found to affect the vital principle more ef- 
ficiently. 


{ Nore oF THE TRANSLATOR.—In my inaugural thesis pub- 
lished by Mr. Radde, and also in the preface to this translation, 
I have conclusively shown that the remedial agent makes no 
direct impression upon the vital principle, but that the impres- 
sion is made upon the disease, and that, by means of this im- 
pression, the vital principle is freed from its embarrassed condi- 
tion. 

{ In young people, recent sycosis is seldom found 
complicated with psora. Wherever this complication exists, 
it is owing to the pernicious assaults which have been 
made upon the conatitution by the improper administration 
of mercury for the cure of sycosis. 
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curial preparation against syphilis. These different or- 
ders of remedies are alternately employed, if necessary, 
until the cure is completed. Leave to each medicine 
the necessary time to complete its action. 

In treating sycosts internally, according to my rule, 
no external remedies should be used, except the juice of 
the thuya in the cases indicated above. If there should 
be a watery discharge from the excrescenses, dry clean 
lint may be applied. 


SYPHILIS. 


Tue syphilitic miasm is much more general than the 
miasm of sycosis. For the last four centuries, it has 
given origin to a vast number of chronic affections. 

The treatment of sypAilts is only difficult when there 
is a complication with the psoric miasm, after it has 
broke forth from its latent condition. Sometimes, but 
rarely, syphilts is complicated with sycosts ; whenever 
this complication exists, it never exists without the ad- 
ditional complication of psora. 

In the treatment of syphilis, three different conditions 
may occur. First, the syphilitic disease may exist in 
its genuine form, together with the chancre, or, in case 
the chancre should have been removed by external appli- 
cations, it may exist with the bubo, which must then be 
considered as the representative of the chancre ;° se- 
condly, it may exist without being complicated with an- 
other miasm, though both the chancre and the bubo 
may have been removed ; and thirdly, it may exist in 
a state of complication with another chronic miasm, 
either with the chancre or bubo, or after their removal 
by local applications. 

The chancre generally appears between the seventh 
and fourteenth day after the infection has taken place ; 


* In rare cases, the bubo is the first and immediate re- 
sult of an impure coition, without any previous chancre ; 
generally, however, it is consequent upon the removal of 
the chancre by local applications, and is, in this case, a 
troublesome representative of the latter. 
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it rarely appears either sooner or later, and generally af- 
fects tlie parts which have been first tainted with the 
virus. The chancre first appears in the form of a little 
vesicle, which is soon changed to a painfully stinging 
ulcer, with an elevated border. This ulcer may remain 
upon the same spot during the life-time of the patient, 
and, although it may become enlarged, yet the secondary 
symptoms of syphilis will never make their appearance 
as long as the chancre remains. 

The allceopathic physician, not knowing that the en- 
tire organism has become infected with the syphilitic 
miagm, even before the appearance of the chancre and 
immediately after the impure coition has been accom- 
plished, looks upon the chancre as a simply local ulcer 
which ought to be removed by the external applica- 
fion of desiccating and cauterizing substances, and 
which wilremain quite harmless, provided it is not left too 
long on the skin; for, in this case, the absorbing ves- 
sels might carry the poison into the internal organism, 
and, in this way, produce a general syphilitic affection, 
whereas these evil consequences might be avoided by 
a speedy removal of the chancre. This is both the 
doctrine and the practice. By this practice, the physi- 
cian deprives the internal disease of its vicarious symp-~ 
tom, the chancre ; and, by dhe removal of the chancre, 
he forces the disease to embody itself externally in the 
more troublesome and speedily suppurating bubo. And 
after this too has been removed, as is foolishly done, b 
external treatment, the disease is forced to maniest itself 
throughout the organism with all the secondary sym 
toms of a fully developed syphtiis. This unavoidab 
development of the internal syphilitic disease generally 
takes place after the lapse of two or three months. So 
far from relieving the patient, the physician positively 
injures him. 

John Hunter asserts :* “Not one patient in fifteen 
will escape syphilis, when the chancre is removed 


ms Treatise op the Venereal Discases, Leipsic, 1787, p. 
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merely by local treatment ;” and in another part of his 
work,* he assures us: “that the local removal of the 
chancre, should it even have been accomplished ever so 
speedily, was always followed by an outbreak of the in- 
ternal syphilitic disease.” 

The same doctrine is emphatically taught by Fabre,t 
who says “that the local removal of the chancre is al- 
ways followed by syphilis ; that Petit had cut off a por- 
tion of the labia of the genital organs of a woman, which 
had been affected, for some days, with venereal chancre ; 
that the wound indeed healed, but that the syphilitic 
disease nevertheless broke out. 

It is incredible that physicians, in spite of the expe- 
rience and emphatic statements of such great observers, 
should have shut their eyes to the fact: that the venereal 
disease existed already in its fulness in the organism 
before the chancre had made its appearance, and that it 
was an unpardonable mistake to remove the chancre by 
external applications, and to consider this local removal 
of the chancre a complete cure of the disease. On 
the contrary, by this local removal of the chancre, the 
syphilitic disease was not only forced to ramify into its 
secondary symptoms, but the physician deprived him- 
self of a sure and infallible ec of the thorough 
and permanent cure of the internal disease. As long as 
the chancre existed, the organism was yet tainted with 
the syphilitic virus ; whereas, the disappearance of the 
chancre consequent upon the internal administration of 
appropriate remedies, was a sure sign of the internal dis- 
ease having been completely and permanently cured. 

In my practice of fifty years’ duration, I have never 
seen syphilis breaking out in the system, whenever the 
chancre was cured by internal remedies, without having 
been mismanaged by external treatment; it mattere 
not whether the chancre had been left standing for 


* The same work, p. 551—558. 


+ Fabre, Lettres, Supplément a Son Traité des Maladies 
Vénériennes, Paris, 1786. 
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years, increasing all the while, as every vicarious symp- 
tom of any other chronic miasm will do, for the simple 
reason that the internal disease is progressing all the 
time, and induces a consequent development of the ex- 
ternal symptom. 

As soon as the chancre is removed by external reme- 
dies, the syphilitic disease, which is engrafted upon the 
whole organism as soon as the infection has taken place, 
manifests its series of secondary symptoms. 

As soon as the syphilitic miasm has taken effect, it 
ceases to be circumscribed by the spot where the infec- 
tion first took place; the ae nervous system 1s at 
once tainted with it;* the miasm has, so to say, become 
the property of the whole organism. Washing and 
wiping the parts, with whatever liquid it may be, is fruit- 
less; even exsecting the part is of no avail. During 
the first days, the infeciad spot does not show any mor- 
bid symptoms ; but the internal organism, from the first 
moment of the infection, is being adapted to the action 
of the recently introduced miasm. When the syphilitic 
disease has been completely developed in the system by 
means of this progressive adaptation, then it is, that na- 
ture produces the chancre upon the primitively infected 
spot with a view, as it were, of hushing the internal af- 
fection. 

Hence it is that the internal disease is most efh- 
ciently and most permanently cured while the chancre 
or the bubo are yct existing as its vicarious types. Of 
this genuine ak unadulterated syphilis it may be said, 
that there 1s no chronic miasm, nor a disease produced 
by a chronic miasm, which is more easily cured than 
syphilis. 

In that stage of the syphilitic disease where the chan- 
cre or the bubo are yet existing, one single minute dose 
of the best mercurial preparation 1s sufficient to effect a 


* NoTE OF THE TRANSLATOR: Hahnemann expresses 
this result thus: “ The whole living body has perceived the 
presence of the poison.” 
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permanent cure of the internal disease, together with 
the chancre, in the space of a fortnight. Of course 
such a cure can only be effected when the syphilitic dis- 
ease is not complicated by some psoric affection ; it is 
especially in young persons of a cheerful temper that 
a speedy cure may be anticipated ; psora heing in a la- 
tent condition in such persons, neither syphilis nor syco- 
sis can become adulterated by that miasm. A few 
days after the medicine has beentaken, and. without the 
use of any external spilicatiod, the chancre is changed 
toa pure ulcer with a little quantity of laudable pus, 
which heals of itself without leaving the slightest cica- 
trix, or even a spot, the colour of which is different from 
that of the sound skin. This is a convincing proof 
that the internal disease has been completely annihi- 
lated. Inasmuch as the chancre is the external indica- 
tion of the internal disease, this disease cannot be con- 
sidcred cured as long as the internal remedy has not 
acted sufficiently to remove even the slightest trace of 
chancre from the skin. 

. Already in the second edition of the Materia Medica 
Pura, Dresden, 1822, have I indicated the mode of ob- 
taining the best mercurial preparation. Even at this 
moment I consider such a preparation the best anti- 
syphilitic remedy, although it is difficult to obtain it per- 
fect. In order to obtain it as perfect as possible, and 
with the least trouble, (for the greatest simplicity should 
be observed in preparing homeopathic remedies,) it is 
better to follow the method which J shall indicate be- 
low. Take a grain of the purest liquid quicksilver, and 
triturate it for three hours with three hundred grains of 
sugar of milk, taking one hundred grains at a time and 
triturating them for an hour. I[n this way you obtain 
the million degree of the trituration. Of this trituratuion 
you dissolve one grain in alcobcl, continuing the pro- 
cess of dissolving through twenty-seven phials up to the 
decillion degree. (See the end of this volume, where 
the mode of preparing the different degrees of homeeo- 
pathic medicines is more fully described. 

Formerly I was in the habit of using successfulty, 
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one, two, or three globules of the billion degree, for the 
cure of syphiks. ‘he higher degrees, however, even 
the decillion degree, act more speedily, more thorough- 
ly, and more mildly. If more than one dose should be 
required, which is seldom the case, the lower degrees 
may then be employed. 

in the same way as the chancre or the bubo gave 
incontrovertible evidence of the internal disease, the 
disappearance of the chancre consequent upon the in- 
aaak ha of the best mercurial preparation, without, 
however, the concomitant use of any external application, 
is an infallible indication of the internal disease having 
been completely and radically cured. 

But on the other hand, this correspondence between 
the internal disease and it3 vicarious symptom shows 
that the mere external removal of the chancre, inasmuch 
as it does not result from the cure of the internal dis- 
ease, leaves the deluded patient just as syphilitic after 
the removal of the chancre as he was before. 

The second stage of the disease is that rare stage, 
in which the chancre has been speedily, though foolish- 
ly, removed from the skin by external applications with- 
out the organism having been much disturbed by either 
internal or external violent remedics. Such a compara- 
tively er removal can only take place in persons that 
are not affected with a difficult chronic disease, in whom 
psora is consequently in its latent condition. Even in 
this stage, the disease, provided it is not complicated 
with psoric affections, may be easily cured, and the 
secondary symptoms of syphilis may be prevented by 
the internal administration of the above described mer- 
curia] preparation ; although the violent removal of the 
chancre by external remedies makes it more difficult to 
be certain of the cure of the internal disease, than if 
the chancre had first been transformed to a benign ulcer 
and had then disappeared of itself, in consequence of 
the internal disease having been cured by internal 
remedies. 

However, even in the presence of these disadvanta- 
ges, the attentive observer may discover a sign which 
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will tell him whether the internal disease is or is nat 
completely cured. For, in case the chancre should 
have been removed by external, though mild remedies, 
and the internal disease should not, therefore, have been 
pein cg cured, the original spot upon which the chan- 
cre had been developed, will exhibit a reddish morbid- 
looking, red, or blueish scar; whereas, if the chancre 
have been removed by the internal remedy and be no 
longer necessary as the vicarious embodiment of the 
internal disease, the original spot of the chancre can no 
more be traced, on account of that spot being covered 
by as healthy-coloured a skin as the rest of the ye 

Ifethe homeopathic physician has discovered that 
blueish spot, and by this discovery has become convin- 
ced that the internal disease is not yet cured, the patient, 
provided he is perfectly free from all secondary so 
toms of psora, may be perfectly cured by one single 
dose of the above described mercurial preparation ; and, 
as a proof that the cure is perfect, the blueish scar will 
completely disappear, and the skin at that spot assume 
the same healthy appearance as the rest of the body. 

Even in case the bubo should have already made its 
appearance, the patient may yet be completely cured by 
one dose of the above mentioned mercurial preparation, 
provided the syphilitic disease is not yet complicated 
with psora, and the bubo has not yet passed into the 
suppurative stage. Generally, however, syphilis, in 
this condition, is complicated with psora. ‘The imdica- 
tion of the cure being completed is the same as above. 

Neither in this latter, nor in the former case, an out- 
break of syphilis needs to be apprehended, provided the 
treatment has been rightly conducted. 

We have now to treat of the third stage of the disease 
in which the syphilitic disease is found complicated with 
psora. If this complication occur, the psoric miasm is 
not in the way of a thorough cure of the syphilitic dis- 
ease, but rt is umposszble to effect the cure of the sypha- 
letic disease, complicated with psora, by one remedy only. 

This complication may take place in two ways. The 
patient may either have been already affected witha 
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psoric disease at the time when the syphilitic infection 
took place ; or else, the psora which existed in the organ- 
ism at the time when the syphilitic infection took place, 
may have been called out by the violent drugs and pain- 
ful external remedies of the allceopathic physician, the 
effect of which was to remove the external symptom 
of syphilis after protracted efforts, t6 undermine the 
general health of the patient, and to force the psoric and 
the syphilitic miasms into a combination with each other. 
Such a combination can only take place between syphi- 
lis and psora in a state of manifest development. 

These are the reasons why psora is so often found 
complicated with syphilis. i he poor patient is “often 
assailed for months with mercurial frictions, large doses 
of calomel, corrosive sublimate, and other violent mer- 
curial preparations, inducing fever, dysentery, never- 
ending and exhausting salivation, pains in the joints, 
sleeplessness, etc. But all these violent remedies not 
only Jeave the syphilitic miasin uncured, but, in combi- 
nation with the intermediate use of weakening warm 
bathf and purgatives, they rouse the latent psora much 
before the time when a cure of the syphilitic disease 
could be effected by means of such an improper treat- 
ment, and, in this way, enable the psoric and the syphilitic 
miasms to combine. 

‘It may here be observed that itis the nature of the 
psoric miasms to break forth in consequence of great 
concussions of the system, and violent inroads upon the 
general health. 

By this combination of syphilis and psora a sort of 
spurious, masked syphilis is formed, which the English 
physicians designate by the term pseudo syphilis. This 
1s a sort of monstrous double-disease,® which no phiysi- 


* It is even more than a double-disease. The large and 
frequently repeated doses of the violent mercurial prepa- 
rations have added their inherent medicinal disease, which, 
together with the exhaustion conscquent upon such treat- 
ment, reduces the patient toa truly sad plight. In anch 
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cian has been hitherto able to cure, because no physician 
has, up to this moment, known the extent and nature 
either of latent or developed psora, and has much less 
suspected its combination with syphilis. No one was 
therefore able to remove the psoric action which was the 
only cause of that pseudo-syphilis ; no one was able to 
cure the syphilitic disease by freeing it from its horrible 
combination with psora; and, on the other hand, the 
psoric miasm withstood every attempt at cure, because 
it cannot be cured unless syphilis 1s cured at the same 
time. 
In order to reach, with the greatest possible success, 
this so-called masked syphilis, the first thing which the 
hysician has to do, is to remove from the patient all 
harefal extcrnal influences, to put him upon an easily 
and vigorously nourishing diet, and to regulate his 
general mode of life to his greatest advantage. After 
this has been accomplished, the physician administers 
the most appropriate antipsoric, in the mode which will 
be indicated hereafter ; this may be followed by a second 
antipsoric to be chosen agreeably to the new symptoms ; 
and when this last remedy has completed its action, a 
dose of the anti-syphilitic thercury may be exhibited, 
being permitted to act three, five, or seven weeks, as 
long as it is capable of exercising a curative influence. 
In old difficult cases this course is not sufficient to 
effect a cure. ‘There may remain ailments which are 
neither purely psoric or syphilitic and therefore require 
the last assistance of the physician. A similar treat- 
ment is here to be repeated. First we exhibit one or 
more anti-psorics, in proportion as they are indicated by 
the symptoms, until the last trace of all psoric action has 
vanished. After thts we repeat the mercury, using an 
inferior potency, and allowing it to act until not only 
the manifest syphilitic symptoms have vanished, but, in- 
asmuch as this disappearance of these syphilitic symp- 
toms, whose nature 1s so extremely changeable, 1s no 





a - e a 
cases hepar sulphuris may be given in preference to pure 
sulphur,.on account of its anti-psoric virtue. 
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positive proof of their radical cure, we allow the mercury 
to act until the skin has recovered its healthy colour at the 
spot upon which the venereal chancre had been develop- 
ed, and afterwards removed by cauteries. Manifest sy- 
philitic symptoms may be considered the following : ul- 
cers of the tonsils with lancinating pain, round copper- 
coloured spots shining through the skin, corm yrs | pus- 
tules, especially in the face, set upon blueish-reddish bot- 
tom; cutaneous ulcers on the hairy scalp, and upon the 
skin of the penis, smooth, pale, clean, covered with noth- 
ing but mucus, and on a level with the sound skin ;_ bor- 
ing nightly pains in the nodes, etc. 

n my practice I have only seen two cases* of a com- 
plication of the three chronic miasms, sycosis, syphilis, 
and psora. 

This complication I treated according to the princi- 
ples laid down above. First, I directed my reme- 
dies against the psoric miasm; and then against the 
other two miasms, beginning with the one whose symp- 
toms were most prominent at the time. Afterwards 


* A bricklayer had caught the syphilitic virus from his 
wife. The genital organs were the seat of the affection. 
The patient was not able to describe the disease with suffi- 
cient clearness to enable me to decide whether the primitive 
infection had been chancre or sycosis. The violent mer- 
curial preparations which had been used against the infec- 
tion, had destroyed the uvula, had pierced the palate, and 
had affected the nose to such an extent that the fleshy parts 
were mostly eaten away, and the remaining portion was 
swollen and inflamed, and pierced like a honeycomb by ulcers. 
Ile suffered great pain, and emitted an intolerably foetid 
smel]. He had also a psoric ulcer on the leg. The anti- 
psoric remedies improved the ulcers to a certain degree, 
healed the ulcer upon the leg, and removed the burning 
ha and also the fcetid odour of tho nose considerably. 

‘he remedies employed against sycogis also helped some. 
But, upon the whole, very little was accomplished, until the 
paticnt received a small dose of the mercurial preparation, 
by means of which a cure was speedily effected. The 
nose, of course, was irretricvably lost. ‘ 
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the remaining portion of the psoric symptoms was re- 
moved by the corresponding antipsorics, and then the 
last traces of syphilis and sycosis by other adequate 
remedies. The complete and nied cure of sycosis, 
may be recognised by the same indications, as the cure 
of the syphilitic miasm, viz., by the healthy colour of 
the skin seme restored at the places upon which the 
cauliflower excrescence had been located; whenever 
this excrescence is removed by mere external remedies, 
the place which had been covered with it, exhibits an 
unhealthy looking skin. 


PSORA. 


Berore I enter upon the exposition of my views 
on the third chronic miasm, it appears important to 
me, to premise the following general remarks. 

The infection by means of one of the three known 
chronic miasms is generally the work of a moment; 
but the complete development of the disease consequent 
upon such an infection, throughout the whole organism, 
requires more time. Not until several days have 
elapsed, during which the miasmatic disease has com- 
pleted its internal development, does kind nature cause 
that disease to ultimate in some local symptom,which 
receives the internal disease into itself, as it were, and 
hushes or calms it. The vital forces enjoy a sort of 
protection in this local symptom, which 1s formed upon 
one of the least dangerous parts of the external skin, 
generally upon the spot, where the nervous system has 
first become affected by the contagious miasm. 

It is astonishing that this mode of action on the part 
of nature should have escaped the observation of physi- 
cians. They might have seen it at least in the course 
which nature pursues in regard to the syphilitic miasm, 
which they had treated for the space of three hundred 
years, and would then not have filed in drawing con- 
clusions relative to the two other chronic miasms. 

It seems to me unpardonable that physicians, in 
spite of all this experience, should have mistaken the 
vencreal chancre for a mere external cutaneous some- 
thing, which had nothing to do with the internal or- 
ganism, and which, therefore, ought to be unhesitatingly 
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removed by cauteries in order to prevent the venereal 
poison from being absorbed into the organism. This 
system of cauterization appears to me unpardonable, 
because it had already been adopted in hundreds of 
thousands of patients, and had invariably been followed 
by an outbreak of secondary syphilis. 

Just as condemnable appears to me the reasoning of 
the alleeopathic physicians, that the itch is a mere cu- 
taneous affection with which the internal organism has 
nothing to do, and that the best way of healing it, 1s to 
remove it by some external application; whereas the 
only natural way to remove the external eruption, is, 
to cure first the internal psoric disease, upon the 
principle “ cessante causa, cessat effectus.” 

As long as the eruption is yet existing upon the skin, 
the psoric disease exhibits itself in its simple and most 
natural integrity, and may be cured in the easiest, 
quickest and safest manner. 

But as soon as the internal disease has been deprived 
of its vicarious symptom, the psoric miasm is forced to 
spread over the most delicate parts of the internal 
—— and to develop its secondary symptoms. 

ow necessary it is carefully to avoid every removal 
of the cutaneous eruption by means of external in- 
fluences, and never to attempt any other but internal 
cure of the psoric disease, may be inferred’ from the 
fact, that the most painful chronic sufferings which had 
followed the removal of the psoric eruption by means 
of external applications, and which frequently had lasted 
already for years, are often hushed, for a time, by the 
mere re-appearance of the psoric eruption upon the skin 
consequent upon powerful revolutions in the organism. 
See above Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, (9) 16, (17) (21) 23, 33, 
35, 39, 41, 54, 58, 60, 72, 81, 87, 89, 94. 

It must not be supposed, however, that, after the sup- 
pression of the psoric eruption has cansed the internal 
disease to manifest itself in a series of secondary symp- 
toms, the internal psora is brought back again into its 
former simple and natural condition by the mere re- 
appearance of the eruption upon the skin, and that this 
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new eruption may be cured just as easily as the 
primitive eruption. 

This is not the case. The primitive eruption is much 
less constant upon the skin than the chancre and the 
cauliflower excrescence ; it often even disappears of 
itself, not by the use of external remedies, but by un- 
known causes. Hence the physician has no ume to 
lose, if he means to cure the internal disease while 
the external symptom is yet existing upon the skin. 
But he has yet much less time to lose with the second 
eruption, which generally is so changeable, that the 
slightest cause drives it back again in a couple of days. 
This may be considered a proof that this second 
eruption was much less perfect than the primitive and 
that, therefore, the physician was not authorised to rely 
upon it for a thorough cure of the psoric disease. 

This changeable nature of the second eruption ap- 
= to depend upon the fact, that the internal psora, 
1aving been in some degree forced into developing 
secondary affections, has lost sumewhat of its power 
to embody itself fully in its vicarious symptom. This 
is the reason why the treatment of this condition of the 
psoric. disease is difficult. It is conducted in the 
manner which will be indicated hereafter. 

The cure of the psoric disease is therefore not pro- 
moted by this kind of pseudo eruption being brought 
out again upon the skin either by internal medicines (see 
Nos. 3, 9, 59, 89.) or by unknown causes (see Nos. 1, 5, 
6, 8, 16, 23, 28, 29, 33, 35, 39, 41, 54, 58, 60, 72, 80, 
81, 87, 89, 94.) especially however through a fever 
(see Nos. 64, also 55, 56, 74.) ; this kind of pseudo 
eruption is extremely changeable under any circum- 
stances, and it should not be considered available by the 
physician in conducting his treatment. 

But even if we could not-only bring the eruption out 
again upon the skin, but keep it there for a time, we 
ought not to rely upon it for facilitating the treatment.” 
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* There was a time when I decmed it possible to facili- 
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It is therefore a self-evident truth that the cure of the 
internal psoric disease by means of the anti-psoric rem- 
edies, can only be accomplished in an easy manner, as 
long as the primitive eruption still exists upon the skin ; 
and, on the other hand, we may infer from the above 
remarks, that the method used by alloeopathic physicians 
of removing the eruption from the skin by external ap- 
plications, is just as pernicious as the removal of this 
eruption by means of the appropriate homceopathic 
internal remedy is rational and beneficent. By this lat- 
ter method the whole internal disease, together with its 
vicarious symptom, is effectually, thoroughly, and per- 
manently banished from the organism, and that host of 
horrible secondary affections with which the patient is 


tate the cure of the psoric disease by bringing the eruption 
out again by artificial means. My object was to check the 
secretive functions of the skin, and to induce it by this 
kind of homoopathic proceeding, to reproduce the erup- 
tion. For this purpose I ordered the patient to put a plas- 
ter upon his back, and, if possible, upon other parts of his 
body. The plaster was prepared by slowly melting six 
ounces of Burgundy pitch, which, after having been re- 
moved from the fire, was carefully mixed with an ounce of 
Venetian turpentine. A portion of this mixture was spread 
warm upon soft goat-skiu. For this purpose may also be 
used yellow wax mixed with fir turpentine ; also taffetas silk 
covered with elastic resin. It is not the stimulating vir- 
tue of the mixture which helped to reproduce the eruption ; 
for, upon a person not affected with the psoric virus, the 
above plaster produces neither eruption nor itching. [| 
found this method to be the most efficacious in exciting the 
skin for the reproduction of the eruption. Nevertheless, 
however patiently the patients bore the infliction of this 
plaster, a complete and sufficiently lasting eruption was 
never produced. All that 1 was able to obtain was, to pro- 
duce a few itching vesicles, which, however, disappeared 
i from the skin as -soon as the plaster was removed. 

ore frequently the plaster induced a sort of moist soreness 
of the skin. ‘The best result of the plaster was a more or 
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invariably assailed after the violent external removal of 
the psoric eruption is destroyed in its very germ. 

The excuse of which the private physician (for the 
hospital physician has no excuse) avails himself, is 
quite delusive. He says that “not knowing when, 
where, and from what person the infection has been 
caught, he cannot be sure whether the few vesicles 
which appear upon the skin are really the itch, and 
that he cannot, therefore, be made responsible for the 
evil consequences which may attend the suppression of 
those vesicles by means of lead-water, or ointments of 
zinc and mercury; and that rich parents desired this 
suppression to be accomplished as speedily as possi- 
ble.” 

Such an excuse cannot be regarded; for every 
conscientious is bapa ought to know that no eruption 
whatsoever ought to be removed from the skin* by 
external applications. The human skin never produces 
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less violent itching which occurred upon the skin, es- 
pecially at night, and often spread over those parts of the 
body that were not covered with the plaster. This itch- 
ing produced indeed a striking alleviation of the most vio- 
lent secondary psoric affections, such as tubercular phthisis. 
But, in most cases, such a result was either impossible (gen- 
erally there was but a slight itching) or, if I obtained the 
itching in a high degree, the patient found it so intolerable 
that he could not have borne it for a sufficient length of 
time to obtain permanent relief from his psoric affection. 
On removing the plaster, even the most vehement itching 
was stopped, the eruption disappeared again, and the 
disease remained the same. This shows that the second 
eruption does not possess the same character as the primi- 
tive eruption did, and that it is therefore of no avail for 
the purpose of facilitating the cure by internal remedies. 
oreover the troublesome itching of the artificially pro- 
duced eruption, and the exhaustion consequent upon that 
itching by far outweigh the little iresg the method 
here indicated might otherwise possess. 
* See Organon of the Healing Art, fifth edition, § 187- 
208. 
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an eruption out of itself; it never assumes a morbid 
condition without being invited, or rather, obliged to do 
so, by the abnormal activity of the whole organism. As 
every external eruption results from an abnormal activi- 
ty of the whole organism, so ought the disappearance of 
that eruption from the skin to be the spontaneous result 
of the complete and radical cure of the internal disease 
by means of appropriate internal remedies. In this way 
the eruption often disappears sooner than by the use of 
external contrivances. 

In the second place, no intelligent physician can be 
deceived as to the nature of the eruption, whether it be 
the original, genuine, transparent itch vesicle, which be- 
comes afterwards filled with pus, and is then surround- 
ed with a narrow, red border, or whether it look like the 
rash granule, or have the appearance of pimples, or lit- 
tle scabs which have become sean by means of 
friction: every physician ought to know that the itch is 
constantly indicated when the child or even the recently- 
born baby incessantly scratch the spot upon which 
the eruption is seen, or when full-grown people complain 
of a voluptuously itching eruption, (were it but a single 
pimple,) which is especially vehement in the evening 
and during the night, and becomes intolerable unless it 
be scratched, after which they experience a burning 
pain. In this case, it is undoubtedly the itch, although 
rich people seldom are able to tell when, where, and 
from whom they have caught the infection. As I said 
above, the unseen opportunities of catching the itch 
are innumerable. 

As soon as the —— physician perceives this, one 
or two globules of sulphur, prepared according to the 
rules to be indicated hereafter, will be more than suffi- 
cient to cure the internal psoric disease, and to free the 
patient from the eruption. 

The homeopathic physician, in his private practice, 
seldom is called to a patient at the time when the erup- 
tion first shows itself. The patient, being tortured by 
the intolerable itching, first applies to some old woman, 
to an apothecary or to a barber, who cover him with 
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@ sulphur ointment, with a view, as they suppose, of 
helping him speedily. Only in military barracks, in 
prisons, hospjtals, orphan asylums, the patients are 
obliged to apply to the physician, provided the surgeon 
of the establishment does not forestall him. 

Even in the remotest ages, sulphur was looked upon 
as a specific against the itch; for the psoric miasm did 
not, in every instance, form leprosy; but it was used 
only as an external remedy. A. C. Celsus, (V. 28,) 
proposes several kinds of grease and ointment by means 
of which he imagines the itch may be cured. One of 
those ointments is made of sulphur mixed with tar; oth- 
ers contain copper. The oldest physicians already used 
warm — baths against the itch, as 1s the custom 
now. e eruption generally disappeared by these 
means. But subsequent ailments showed already then 
that the patients did not always recover. An Athenian, 
for instance, was attacked with anasarca on account of 
having removed his itch by using the warm sulphur 
baths upon the island of Melos, (now Milo.) He died 
of this laces 300 years’ before Celsus, as is reported 
by the author of the fifth book Epidemion, which is con- 
sidered due to Hippocrates. 

Sulphur was never given internally, for the simple 
reason that neither the fe nor the modern physicians 
understand that the itch is chiefly an internal disease. 

Modern physicians, too, never give sulphur only in- 
ternally, because they do not regard the itch chiefly as 
an internal disease. They give sulphur internally, as 
a mere adjuvans of the external ointments, in frequently 
repeated doses of 10, 20, 30 grains, purging the patient 
and making it impossible to determine how far this ex- 
cessive internal use of sulphur had been either hurtful 
or useful; at least it was inrpossible that the whole pso- 
ric disease should ever be thoroughly cured by this 
treatment. The only object which was obtained by 
giving the sulphur as a purgative, was to facilitate the 
removal of the external eruption ; but this removal was 
just as pernicious as when no sulphur at all had been 
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taken internally. Such excessive doses of sulphur* can 
never thoroughly cure a psoric disease, even though no 
ointment should have been used at all. Such excessive 
doses rouse the vital principle into a hostile attitude, and 
cause it to reject the sulphur altogether without having 
appropriated to itself the curative virtue of the drug; in 
some cases they even increase the disease or excite an al- 
together new discase inthe system. The itch can only 
be cured by the homeopathic preparation of sulphur. 
Since experience teaches that the itch, even the re-. 
cently formed itch, with the eruption existing upon the 
skin, cannot be cured by sulphur ointments used in 
combination with large quantities of sulphur taken in- 
tcrnally, it may easily be conceived that, when the erup- 
tion has been thus violently removed from the skin, and 
the psoric disease has already pervaded all the recesses 


* It may not be amiss to quote here, by way of illustra- 
tion, the words of an impartial and profound savant and in- 
defatigable inquirer, Count Buquoy, who is practically ac- 
quainted with Homeopathy. We find them recorded in 
his “ Anregungen fur phil. wissens. Forschung.” (Leipsic, 
1825, p. 386. and f.) Having first supposed that the pa- 
thogenetic symptoms of a remedy a,b, g, have received 
into themselves the symptoms exhibited by the disease, 
which we will designate A, B, V, and have impressed upon 
them the character of the medicinal symptoms, the char- 
acter of mutability, perishability, etc., he continues in this 
way: “The medicinal symptoms, a, b, g, which have re- 
ceived into themselves the symptoms of the disease, A, B, 
V, easily pass off'on account of the extremely small dose 
which has produced them. If the homeopathic physician 

ives too large a dose, the natural morbid symptoms A, B, 
Y, may indeed be changed to the medicinal symptoms a, 
b, g; but the new disease zs now just as firmly rooted as 
the primitive disease was; hence the organism finds it 
just as difficult to free itself from the new disease as it did 
to free itself from the primitive. Ifa very large dose is 
given, a new, often life-endangering disease is formed, or 
else the organism tries with all its might to free itself from 
the poison by means of diarrhaa, vomiting, etc.” - 
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of the organism in the form of secondary chronic affec- 
tions, these can much less be cured by powders of sul- 
phur, by sulphur baths, by drinking sulphuretted mineral 
water, or any other water of this kind ; in short, by the 
excessive use and repetition of sulphur, though it be a 
specific remedy against the itch.” It is indeed true, 
that many patients appear to be freed, for a time, from 
the original psoric affection by the use of sulphur baths, 
(hence the multitude of patients affected with all sorts 
of chronic affections, who flock to the baths of Teplitz, 
Baden, Aix-la-Chapelle, Neundorf, Warmbrunn, ete. ;) 
but they are not cured for all that; the sulphur may 
have occasioned a medicinal disease, which, for a time, 
may take the place of the natural disease, and is much 
less troublesome than this one; but the medicinal dis- 
ease soon passing off again, the original disease returns, 
either with its original or with new and more trouble- 
some symptoms, sometimes affecting the more delicate 
parts of the organism. The ignorant physician, on per- 
ceiving this change, rejoices at the primitive group of 
symptoms having, as he supposes, given place to a new 
disease, and persuades the patient that the ‘renewed use 
of the baths will cure this new disease as well as it did 
the former; he knows not that this new discase is a 
mere modification of the former symptoms, and is 
doomed to witness the sad result that the patient obtains 
much less relief from using the baths a second time, 
yea, that the repeated use of those baths positively ag- 
gravates the sufferings of the patient. 

I may, therefore, positively assert, that sulphur has 
done much injury in the hands of allaopathic physi- 
cians; and that excessive use and frequent repetition 





* Sulphur, when administered in a small dose, seldom 
fails in effecting an incipient cure of the chronic non-vencreal 
diseases. I know a physician in Saxony who obtained a 
great reputation for curing chronic diseases, by adding, with- 
out knowing why, flowers of sulphur to every one of his 
prescriptions. In the beginning, they produced a good 
effect, but only in the beginning, for, in a little while, the 
good effects ceased. _ 
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have made this drug almost uscless for the homeo- 
pathic physician in the treatment of those endless se- 
condary psoric affections, for the cure of which allceo- 
pathic doctors had employed it in vain. 

In all those mismanaged cases of psoric diseases, 
sulphur will be much less useful to the homeopathic 
physician than it is in a recently formed itch, with the 
eruption still existing upon the skin. Sulphur will in- 
deed show a curative effect, whether the psoric disease 
after the violent suppression of the eruption, be still 
slumbering in the system, or whether it have already 
broke forth in the shape of all sorts of secondary chronic 
affections ; but it can only be rarely exhibited in those 
mismanaged cases, on account of its virtues having been 
already misused by the alleeopathic physicians ; where- 
as, sulphur, and, indeed, most other antipsoric remedies, 
should never be given more than three or four times, 
even with suitable intermediate remedies, if the physi- 
cian does not wish the cure to retrograde in consequence 
of the too frequent use of that powerful antipsoric. 

Whether the violent suppression of the eruption have 
forced the internal psora to manifest itself in the form 
of secondary chronic affections, or whether it ‘be still 
slumbering in the system, sulphur alone is never suffi- 
cient to effect the cure of such a psoric disturbance. 
Hence it is, that sulphur baths, either natural or artifi- 
cial, are of no avail in the treatment of such seconda 
psoric affections. 

I repeat that, (with the exception of a recently form- 
ed itch with the eruption still existing upon the skin,)* 
every other psoric disturbance of the organism, whether 
the psora be yet in a latent condition or whether it have 
already assumed the,various forms of secondary chronic 
affections, can never be cured by one antipsoric reme- 


— 








* Recent itch, with the eruption, has often yielded to one 
small dose of homeopathically prepared sulphur in the space of 
2, 30r4 weeks. On one occasion such a cure was effected in a 
fainily of seven persons by means of half a grain of the million 
potency of carbo vegetabilis; and on three other occasions by 
means of a like dose of the same potency of Sepia. 
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dy, but that complete and radical cure of such seconda- 
ry psoric affections in bad cases, requires the use of a 
large number of antipsorics. 
he psoric miasm, having pervaded millions of organ- 
isms for thousands of years, has gradually developed out 
of itself an endless number of symptoms, varied accord- 
inx to differences of constitution, climate, residence, 
education, habits, occupation,* mode of life, diet, and 
various other bodily and spiritual influences. Hence it 
cannot appear strange that not one antipsoric should be 
sufficient to correspond to that endless number of dif- 
ferent psoric symptoms, and that the use of several an- 
tipsoric remedies should be required for a complete and 
radical removal of the psoric miasm.t 
As I have said before, only the recent itch, with the 
eruption still existing upon the skin, can be completely 
.cured by one dose of sulphur. I am not prepared to 
assert that such a speedy cure is possible in every case ; 
the age of the patient has a great influence upon the re- 
sult of the treatment. When the eruption has already 
existed for some time upon the skin and begins to dis- 
appear of itself, in that case the internal psora has al- 
ready obtained preponderance in the system. The erup- 
tion now ceases, to a certain extent, to be a vicarious 
symptom for the internal disease ; and the signs of latent 
psora or secondary psoric affections begin to manifest 
themselves. In sucha case as this, sulphur is no longer 
sufficient to effect a cure; nor is any single antipsoric 
remedy capable of producing that result ; several anti- 
psorics are required for that purpose, according as their 
use is indicated by the existing symptoms. 


* I mean occupations which exert a special influence upon 
particular organs of the system, which affect- certain functions of 
the mind more than others. 

I forbear indicating the great exertions, the innumerable and 
careful observations, the inquiries, reflections and various ex- 
periments by means of which I have succeeded, after the lapse of 
eleven years, in filling up that large chasm in the system of the 
homeopathic hepa art, in indicati ng the cure of the countless 
chronic diseases, in thus completing, as much as possible, 
the blessings which homeopathy his bestowed upoa mankind. 
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Te homeceopathic treatment of the chronic non-vene- 
real diseases generally accords with what has been 
taught in the Organon of the healing art, relatively to the 
treatment of acute diseases. ‘The particular rules to be 
observed in the treatment of chronic diseases | shall © 
now point out. 

In regard to diet and mode of life I shall only give 
general directions, which the physician will have to ap- 
ply in a special casé according to his own discretion. 
Of course, whatever is injurious to the action of the 
remedies, must be carefully avoided. However, it will 
sometimes be necessary to modify, more or less, the 
dietetic rules which hcmceopathy enjoins upon the pa- 
tient with so much strictness and emphasis ; this modi- 
fication must especially take place when we have to 
treat lingering diseases which often last for a long time, 
and when it becomes necessary for the physician to con- 
sider the age, the occupation, and the social condition of 
the patient. 

Strict diet is not the curative agent in the treatment 
of chronic diseases, as is asserted by the opponents of 
homeopathy, with a view of lessening its merit; the 
cure depends chiefly upon the medical treatment. This 
is proved by the fact that many chronic patients have 
followed, for years, the strictest diet without being able 
to obtain relief; the disease increases, as 1s the case 
with all chronic miasms. 

In order to make the cure possible and practicable, 
the homeeopathic practitioner is, therefore, often obliged 
to modify the severe diet prescribed by homeopathy. 
By wisely yielding to circumstances the physician ef- 
fects the cure more certainly and more ne than by 
obstinately insisting upon a mode of life which it is im- 
possible for the patient to follow. | 

If their strength permit, the journeyman ought to 
continue his labour, the artizan work at his trade, the 
farmer attend to his business in the fields, the house- 
keeper to her domestic concern ; only that which is gen- 
erally injyrious to health, ought to be carefully avoided. 
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. Persons whose business confines them to a room, and 
obliges them to lead a sedentary life, ought to take as 
much exercise as possible in the open air, without, liow- 
ever, totally abandoning their usual pursuits. 

Rich patients must walk more than they usually do. 
The physician may permit them moderate and proper 
dancing, rural entertainments, provided they do not con- 
flict with the necessary dietetic precautions, conversa- 
tion with friends ; he may algo permit them innocent 
music, and listening to amusing lectures; they may 
sometimes even go to the theatre, but they must never 
play cards. The physician ought to lay restrictions 
upon riding, either on horseback or in the carriage, and 
to interdict all exciting intercourse ; for, bad moral ef- 
fects re-act upon the body. All amorous intercourse 
and sensual excitement, reading lewd novels, and super- 
suitious or exciting books, are to be carefully avoided.” 

The literary man ought to take much exercise in the 
open air, and, in bad weather, do some light mechanical 
work in the house. While the treatment lasts, he 
ought to limit his intellectual labour to writing essays 
of his own composition; reading ought either never to 
be permitted, or, at any rate, the quality and quantity 


* Some physicians are apt to give themselves importance 
by interdicting all sexual intercourse to married chronic 
patients. If both parties are capable of enjoying it, such 
an interdiction is, to say the least of it, ridiculous; for, in 
this case, the interdiction neither can be nor will be obeyed ; 
otherwise a great family misfortune might come out of it. 
No laws should be passed which cannot be kept, or the ob- 
servation of which would induce greater mischief than that 
which they were intended to prevent. In case one of the 
parties should be incapable of sexual intercourse, the inter- 
diction becomes uscless. Sexual intercourse is a thing 
which can neither be properly recommended nor interdict- 
ed. All that homeopathy ought to do in regard to sexual 
intercourse, is, to enable the parties to enjoy it (either by 
antipsoric or antisyphilitic remedies,) and to restore the 
morbidly excited desire of cither party to its natural tone. 
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of the reading matter ought to be carefully indicated. 
Xn mental diseases, reading is to be positively forbidden. 

Chronic patients of all classes must carefully avoid 
the arbitrary use of domestic remedies, or of interme- 
diate medicines of any kind; patients of the higher 
classes must carefully abstain from perfumes, scented 
water, tooth powders, etc. Ifthe patient is accustomed 
to wear wool over the bare skin, he may continue to do 
so; but in proportion as the cure progresses, and the 
weather becomes warmer, cotton, and finally linen 
ought to be substituted. Fontanels, in important 
chronic diseases, should only be discontinued when the 
cure has already been progressing forsome time. This 
remark is especially applicable to patients advanced in 
age. 

Baths have to be discontinued; ablutions may be 
substituted in their stead; they may be used for the 
sake of cleanliness. Bleeding and cupping must be 
strictly forbidden, no matter how much the patient may 
have been accustomed to such depletions. 

In regard to diet, I may observe, that men of all 
classes may consent to impose some restrictions upon 
themselves, in order to be freed from a troublesome 
chronic disease. If the abdomen is not the chief seat 
of the chronic disease, in this case, all severe restrictions 
may be dispensed with, especially among the lower 
classes, and when the patient is capable of taking the 
necessary exercise by working at his trade. The poor 
may live on bread and salt, and yet recover from his 
disease by proper treatment; he may safely eat pota- 
toes, boiled flour and fresh cheese, te, Retest of 
course ;) but onions and pepper, he ought to use in a 
limited quantity. 

He who cares for his health may, even at the 
king’s table, find something which will abundantly sat- 
isfy a moderate and natural appetite. 

hat is the most difficult part of the treatment, is to 
regulate the drinks of the patient. Coffee has perni- 
cious effects upon both body and soul; they may be 
found enumerated in my little work, (Wirkungen des 
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Kaffees, Leipsic, 1803.) Unfortunately coffee has be- 
come so necessary to the so-called civilized nations 
that, unless the homeopathic physician interdiets the 
use of coffee once for ever durmy the treatment, he will 
find it just as difficult to abolish the use of that bever- 
age as it is difficult to eradicate superstition and preju- 
dice. Young people of twenty andeven thirty years, may 
be deprived of it at once, without any injury. Persons of 
amore advanced age ought to be persuaded to abstain 
from the use of coffee little by little, taking a little less 
of it every day; most of them will be found willing to 
leave off the use of that beverage at ouce, and they do 
s0 without experiencing any disagreeable inig “aah 
except perhaps for the first two or three days. Evenas 
Jate as six years ago I was under the impression that 
coffee might be permitted, in a small quantity, to old 
_ in case they should find it difficult to give it up. 

ut I am now convinced that the protracted use of cof- 
fee does not make it harmless, and that the physician 
who is bound to take. care of the best interests of his 
patients, ought to insist upon their depriving themselves 
of coffee altogether. Jf they have the necessary confi- 
dence in their physician, they will all conform to his 
reasonable wishes with great readiness. Roast rye or 
wheat smell and taste very much like coffee, and pro- 
cure a beverage which is now much used by both rich 
and poor people in diffcrent countries. 

The same criticism may be passed upon Chinese tea. 
Both the coarser and the finer kinds of this beverage 
are alluring to the taste and secretly and infallibly 
weaken the nerves. Tea, whether it be weak or strong, 
and whether it be taken by young or old people, were 
it only once a day, is always more or less injurious, and 
ought, therefore, to be avoided during the treatment of 
chronic diseases. I have constantly found that also in 
regard to tea, the wishes of an intelligent and respected 
physician are at once obcyed. 

Wine needs not to be completely interdicted to chro- 
nic patients, Old people cannot well be suddenly and 
completely deprived of wine, especially if they have 
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been in the habit of using it without water evet since’ 
their childhood.* This would be followed by sinking 
of strength; the cure might be retarded and even life 
endangered. During the first weeks the patients will 
mix their wine with equal portions of water; gradually 
they will mix the wine with two, three, four, five and 
even six portions of water and a little sugar; this last 
beverage may be recommended as a common drink to 
all chronic patients. 

As regards brandy, chronic patients must absolutely 
abstain from it. ‘The physician will require a good 
deal of firmness in diminishing the quantity of brandy 
usually taken by the patient. In case the strength of 
the patient should sink in consequence of his being de- 

rived of brandy, a little pure wine may be substituted 
in the place, which may gradually be mixed with water 
according to circumstances. 

We know it to be a law of nature that the condition 
which a medicinal or spirituous substance realizes in 
the system, is followed by an opposite condition on the 
part of the organism, provided such an opposition is at 
all possible. Hence we may infer that the increase of 
strength and animal heat consequent upon the use of 
ardent spirits will be followed by a state of depression 
and diminution of heat. The physician is bound to 
shield the chronic patient against the injury which those 
opposing extremes would inflict upon him. Only the 
allceopathic physician who cares nothing about conscien- 
tious observation, and docs not wish to become con- 
vinced of the injurious effects of his palliatives, advises 
his patients to drink every day some pure wine as a 
tonic; the homceopathic doctor never makes himself 
guilty of such mal-practice, (sed ex ungue leonem /) 


* It is both improper and injurious, even for healthy men, 
to use pure wine as an habitual drink; this can only bé 
admitted on extraordinary occasions. ‘The young man 
who uses spirituous drinks in abundance, will find it im- 
possible to control his sexual desire until he is married; gon~ 
orrhoea and chancre are the consequences of such excesses. 

: G* 
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The use of beer is liable to many restrictions. 
Brewers are now-a-days too much in the habit of mix- 
ing with the beer all sorts of vegetable substances, part- 
ly to preserve it from turning sour, partly and especially 
to tuckle the palate, and to produce an intoxicaung ef- 
fect. Those substances are injurious to health. ‘The 
different kinds of ale, though they contain a diminished 
apr et of malt, are also mixed with narcotic substances 

or the purpose of producing an intoxicating effect. 

The use of acetic and citric acid is likewise to be 
prohibited. Vinegar and iemon juice are especially 
hurtful to those who are affected with nervous and ab- 
dominal complaints ; morcover, those substances cither 
neutralize or increase the effects of certain remedies. 
Sour fruit, such as sour cherries, unripe goosebernes, 
currants, ought to be used only in very small quantities ; 
sweet fruit may be used moderately ; stewed prunes 
should not be used by those who are inclined to consti- 
pation. Young veal ought not to be used by those 
whose digestive organs are affected. ‘Those whose gen- 
erative powers are weakened, must moderate them- 
selves in the use of chickens or eggs, and must avoid 
vanilla, truffles, caviare, all of which act as palliatives. 
From this last reason women whose menses flow too 
scantily, must avoid using saffron and cinnamon. Dys- 
peptic persons have to avoid cinnamon, cloves, ammo- 
nium, pepper, ginger, and bitters ; all these substances 
act as palliatives and are injurious to homeopathic 
medicines. F'latuous vegetables of all kinds ought to 
be avoided by those who are inclined to constipation and 
difficulty of passing their stools. Beef, wheat and rye- 
bread, cow’s milk, and a moderate quantity of fres}r butter 
appear to be the most natural and the most harmless 
food for man, hence also for chronic patients. These 
substances ought not to contain much salt. Next to 
beef may be ranked mutton, game, old chickens, young 
pigeons ; goose and duck are yet less admissible to chro- 
nic patients than pork. Salt and smoked meat must 
be used with great moderation. 
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_Raw chopped herbs, spices and old rancid cheese are 
to be carefully avoided. 

Fish ought to be used boiled, not too much of it, 
without any spiced sauces ; no smoked fish or such as 
has been dried in the air; herrings and sardines in 
moderate quantity. 

Moderation in eating and drinking is a sacred duty 
for all chronic patients. 

Tobacco may be permitted in some chronic diseases 
to patients who have constantly used tobacco, and who 
do not spit in using it. However, restrictions are to be 
imposed when the intellectual functions are affected, 
when the patient does not sleep well, is dyspectic and 
constipated. When there is opening of the bowels 
every time the tobacco is used, this is an additional 
reason why its use should be prohibited, and why suit- 
able antipsorics should be employed towards removing the 
constipation entirely. ‘The use of snuff against habitual 
eee obstruction of the nose and chronic inflammation 
of the eyes is a great obstacle to the cure of chronic 
diseases ; it, therefore, ought to be gradually abolished 
as soon as possible. ‘There is another reason why the 
use of snuff should be interdicted. The medicinal pre- 
parations with which the snuff is moistened injure the ol- 
factory nerve with which they are brought in immediate 
contact ; this the smoking of tobacco is much less able to 
do on account of its virtues being considerably dimin- 
ished by the fire. 

There are other obstacles to the cure of chronic dis- 
eases which I shall now enumerate. : 

Those events which are capable of rousing the latent 
psora which has hitherto manifested its existence in ihe 
organism by some of those slight deviations from its 
normal condition that have been enumerated above, are 
also capable, if they should attack a patient in whom 
the chronic disease 1s fully developed, to make its cure 
difficult and even impossible, unless they speedily yield 
to more favourable circumstances. 

These events being different in their nature, they are 
injurious in different degrces. 


\ 
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Excessive fatigue, working in marshy regions, great 
injuries and wounds, excessive lieat or cold, starvation, 
peeing unwholesome food are less capable of rousing 
atent psora or aggravating a manifest psonc disease 
than an unhappy marriage or a gnawing conscience. 
Yes, ten years of hard labour in the penitentiary is 
much Jess injurious to the health of an innocent man 
than spiritual sufferings. ‘The psoric miasm, which had 
been hitherto latent in his system and gave the favorite 
of a king the appearance of blooming health, quickly 
breaks forth into a chronic affection or induces a state 
of insanity, when contempt and indigence are substituted 
in the place of his former brilliant position. The psoric 
mother whose health had already been vaceillating, is 
attacked with an incurable suppuration of the lungs or 
with a cancer of the breast in consequence of the sudden 
death of her only son; disdained love induces a state 
of melancholy in the sensitive young woman, who had 
been affected with psoric hysteria. 

In such cases, even the best antipsoric treatment is 
scarcely capable of procuring relief to those unfortu- 
nate patients. 

Grief and sorrow are the principal causes which 
either develop latent psora, or aggravate an already ex- 
isting secondary psoric affection. 

Even the least remains of the psoric miasm are by 
permanent grief and vexation developed into all sorts 
of chronic psoric affections ; grief and vexation act 
more certainly, more frequently, and more suddenly 
than any other contrary influences could do. | 

The physician ought to make it his duty and his de-. 
light to remove from the patient all those influences 
that might be an obstacle to the cure, and especially in 
the case of chronic patients, he ought to shield them, 
to the best of his ability, against grief and vexation. 

If both philosophy and religion should forsake the 
patient ; if the patient is not capable of bearing with 
resignation the sufferings and tribylations which may 
befal him without his fault; if the patient is constantly 
assailed by grief and vexation without the physician 
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being able to ward off those pernicious influences, then 
it is better that the patient should be left to his fate ;* 
for even the wisest,-most skilful, and most conscienti- 
ous physician will find it impossible to procure the pa- 
tient relief under those unfavourable circumstances. It 
would be foolish to continue the construction of an edi- 
fice upon a ground which is every day undérmined by 
the waves slowly washing away one portion after the 
other. 7 
There is another class of chronic patients whose af- 
fections are just as difficult to cure. They are those 
patients among the higher classes, who have used for 
years mineral baths,t and have resorted to those boast- 
ed methods of cure and nostra which are sent over the 
whole world from France and England. These nostra 
being taken in repeated doses, develop the psoric miasm, 
even when uncombined with syphilis, so irresistibly, 
and aggravate the secondary psoric affections to such 
an extent, that those inroads upon the vital powers of 
the organism, if they should be continued for some 
ears, make the cure of chronic affections impossible. 
hy this should be so, is difficult to say. It may be 
presumed that new affections have been added to the ori- 
ginal malady by means of those heroic non-homeeopathic 
remedies, and that the magnitude and frequent repeti- 
tion of these remedies have impressed upon those af- 
fections the character of chronic permanency. Or, 
the different powers of organic life, irmtability, sensi- 
bility, the faculty of reproduction may have become so 


* This grief may be a symptom of the general disease 
without being occasioned by external influences. In this 
case, regard must be had to this symptom in the selection 
of an antipsoric. Such morbid states of the mind are some- 
times cured with great case. 

+ Even if the water itself is not contrary to the disease ; 
nevertheless, the frequent use of baths must be considered 
a repetition of powerful doses, which often exercise a 
pernicious effect upon the disease, and very seldom do 
much good. 
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much weakened by this abuse, that all those causes 
united may have produced a disturbance which no sen- 
sible man will consider elementary ; and no homeopa- 
thic physician will lightly undertake to regulate the 
chaos of sufferings which is exhibited in such wofully 
misused organisms. 

Such violent and exhausting modes of treatment are 
not only incapable of curing the primitive psoric dis- 
ease, but they aggravate it by producing dangerous me- 
dicinal affections, and finally threaten to overwhelm the 
vital powers altogether. | 

If the pernicious effects of the old method of cure 
merely resulted in dynamic derangements of the organ- 
ism, the organism would soon recover from those effects, 
after the treatment should have been discontinued for a 
time, or else homceopathic remedies would be able to 
neutralize those bad effects. But ‘these effects never 
disappear. It is probable that the sensible and irritable 
fibre is unnaturally affected by the large and frequently 
repeated doses of allceopathic medicines, and that the 
vital principle protects itself against their destructive 
agency; either by modifying or changing the viscera 
of organic life in such a manner as will effectually 
shield them against the assaults of subversive remedial 
agents. It is for a purpose like this, for instance, that 
the vital powers cover the delicate skin of the hand 
with a horny surface, in order to protect that part of the 
body against the bad effects which it might otherwise 
suffer from the contact with corrosive or otherwise inju- 
rious substances. In the same way, if the delicate 
viscera of organic life are assailed by medicines which 
are not in homeopathic relation with the disease, those 
viscera are protected by the vital principle by having 
their sensibility and irritability at lee oreover, 
the more delicate fibre is found abnormally thickened 
or hardened; the stronger fibre, on the contrary, 
consumed or even annihilated, as is shown by the ad- 
ventitious, irregular, or degenerate formations or 
growths which post-mortem examinations exhibit to us, 
and which are then attributed to the malignant charac- 
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ter of the primitive disease. Such a crippled condition 
of things occurs very often, and is, in many cases, in- 
curable. Only in patients who are not too far advan- 
ced in age, and whose powers have not been too deeply 
sunk by the destructive drugs of alloeopathic physicians, 
as is unfortunately almost always the case, the care- 
ful and intelligent homeeopathic physician may succeed 
in restoring the original health of the patient. But 
such a result can only be obtained under the most fa- 
vourable external circumstances. When these occur 
and are maintained, the physician may enable the vital 
principle, by disembarrassing it first from the influences 
of the psoric miasm, to gradually remove the degenera- 
tions which the unnatural doses of the allceopathic doctor 
had forceg the vital powers to form for the sake of pre- 
serving the system from utter ruin. Daily experience 
proves the fact that the system sinks more and more, in 
proportion as the alloeopathic physician, even if he should 
proceed with attention and care, assails it with his drugs. 

It is impossible that such mismanaged cases should | 
be cured in a short time, by means of an art which has 
never pretended to have it in its power dzrectly to act 
upon organic defects. 

In these cases the physician has not to deal witha 
simple psoric disease. ‘These cases are often so com- 
plicated that the physician is obliged to abandon them 
atonce. But were they ever so favourable, he ought 
never to promise more than relief after a long lapse of time. 
The first thing to be done is, that the various medicinal 
influences which undermine the system in all directions, 
should be removed from the system. ‘This result may 
be obtained without the patient taking any new medi- 
cine, by going for a few months into the country, fol- 
lowing a strict diet, and carefully regulating his mode 
of life. Medicine can do almeai nothing against these 
chaotic devastations, of alleeopathic drugs. The vital 
principle, aided perhaps by an antipsoric in some degree, 
must first clear away all those artificial symptoms be- 
fore the true image of the original disease is reproduced.* 








* The most horrible chronic diseases, such as may be 
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Wo to the homceopathic physician who means to 
tnake his reputation by the cure of such wofully mis 
managed diseases! He will fail in spite of all his 
cares 

An other obstacle to the cure of chronic diseases 1s 
the enervation of the system consequent upon ex- 
cesses. ‘[he sons of rich parents especially, carried 
away by the alluremeuts of wealth, are too much in- 
clined to injure themselves by destructive passions, de- 
bauchery, abuse of the sexual organs, gambling, etc. 
By the practice of these vices the robustest bodies often 
dwindle down to a shadow ; yea, the latent psora en- 
tering into combination with the badly managed syphi- 
litic poison, this union gives origin to the most dis- 
tressing discase. Even if the patient mends his ways, 
remorse will constantly assail the vital forces and will 
impede the action of the antipsoric remedies so much 
that the homeeopathic practitioner will have to be very 
cautious in promising a successful treatment. 

Among poor people, where the aforesaid obstacles do 
not exist,” there are other difficulties in the way of a 
successful treatment. Among the poor the infection 
has generally been caught more than once and the cu- 
taneous eruption has, as many times, been repelled by 
external applications. By these means the internal psoric 





found in the families of poor peasants and mechanics, 
whom no fashionable physician visits, are cured in the most 
simple manner by antipsorics ; the cure 1s often effected in 
so short a time that it appears almost miraculous. 


* A pretty frequent obstacle to the cure of chronic dis- 
cases is “ suppressed sexual intercourse.” 1n some cases 
this suppression does not depend upon the physician ; in 
other cases a foolish physician feels called upon to interdict 
sexual intercourse on account of the delicate health of one 
of the parties. Such an interdiction often induces hysteria, 
hypochondriasis and even frenzy. A sensible physician 
will cure these symptoms by permitting the moderate en- 
joyment of sexual intercourse. Thia subject deserves 
much more attention than is generally bestowed upon it. 
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disease has gradually assumed a fearful character. But 
even in these cases a cure is possible in the course of 
time, provided the patients are not too far advanced in 
age, and are docile and not too much exhausted. 

But even in those difficult cases kind nature shows a 
disposition to facilitate the cure, provided we know how 
to understand and profit by her indications. Experience 
teaches this important fact that, though the patient have 
caught the itch several times in succession, and though 
the psoric miasm have subdued the organism more 
completely now than during the first attack, yet the 
last infection may be cured as casily as if it were the first, 
provided the eruption still exist upon the skin in its in- 
tegrity. By means of one or two doses of the suitable 
antipsoric remedy, the psoric miasm may be removed 
from the system, and all secondary chronic affections 
may be effectually prevented.* 

It would not be expedient, however, to favour the 
cure of psoric chronic affections by, repeatedly pro- 
ducing an artificial infection of the patient by means of 
the psoric virus, even though the patient should not 
dread such a course, although he often does reject it. 

The psoric miasm rarcly takes effect in paticnts af- 
flicted with inveterate psoric diseases, such as sup- 
puration of the lungs, paralysis of one er more parts 
of the body, etc. J may observe that the psoric miasm 
takes effect much sooner when it is caught naturally, 
than when it is communicated by artificial inoculation. 

I have little else to say, relatively to the treatment of 
chronic diseases ; I content myself with referrmg the in- 
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* This is also the case with syphilis. Suppose the 
chancre or bubo have been violently suppressed and sec- 
ondary syphilis has made its appearance. Suppose now that 
the patient has caught the syphilitic infection a second time ; 
in this case as Jong as the chancre is yet existing, the sy- 
philitic disease is cured by one dose of the best mercurial 
preparation. Of course, there must not be any complication 
with psora ; if this should be the case, the psoric affection 
must be removed first, as has been taught above. 
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telligent homeeopathic physician to the list of antipsoric 
remedies which he will find recorded at the end of this 
volume, and which he may use with advantage for the 
attainment of his noble ends. A few rules of precaution 
oe however, not be amiss. 

irst, let me recall to mind the great truth, that most 
chronic diseases, excepting however those few diseases 
which spring from syphilis, originate in psora, and can, 
therefore, only be cured by antipsoric remedies, that is 
to say, remedies which produce, in a healthy organism, 
all those symptoms which characterise both latent and 
developed psora. 

Jt is for this reason that the homeeopathic physician 
should not pay any attention to the names which he 
finds nek in works on pathology, and that he should 
above all, study the symptoms, and select a remedy in 
harmony with them. 

The physician must be on his guard against interrupt- 
ing the action of the antipsoric remedy which he has 
given to the patient; let him not exhibit an intermediate 
remedy, on account of a little headache which may per- 
haps come the day after the antipsoric remedy was 
given; or another remedy for a sore throat, or diar- 
rhoea, or a little pain, etc. 

The rule is, that the carefully selected homeopathic 
remedy should act until it has completed its effect. 

Suppose the remedy ealls out symptoms which have 
existed already weeks or months ago; in this case, the 
apparent aggravation and the development of new symp- 
toms show that the remedy has attacked the disease in 
its inmost nature, and will prove of great use hereafter. 
Therefore, the remedy ought to be left undisturbed. 

But, if the remedy produces symptoms which had 
never been witnessed before, and which may, therefore, 
be supposed to be inherent in the medicine ; in that 
case, the remedy should be permitted to act for a while; 
generally those symptoms disappear of themselves with- 
out yetarding the course adopted by the physician ; but 
if they are troublesome and important, they ought not 
to be tolerated ; they show that the homceopathic reme- 
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dy has not been properly chosen. The effect of such a 
remedy must either be checked by an antidote, or, if no 
antidote should be known, another suitable antipsoric 
must be administered. After this, the false symptoms 
may continue for a while, and occasionally re-appear, but 
they will speedily and permanently vanish, and make 
room for adequate treatment. 

The physician needs not to feel the least uneasiness, 
if the ordinary symptoms of the disease are called out 
by the anti-psoric remedies, in a higher degree of in- 
tensity than they usually manifest. They will diminish 
more and more one day after the other. This so-called 
hom@opathic aggravation is a proof that the cure is not 
only probable, but may even be anticipated with certainty. 

But if the original symptoms of the diseage continue 
with the same intensity in the succeeding days as in 
the beginning, or -if this intensity increases, this is a 
sure sign that, although the remedy may be homceopa- 
thic, yet the magnitude of the dose makes the cure 1m- 
possible. The remedial agent, by its powerful action, 
not only neutralizes its genuine homeopathic effects, 
but establishes morcover, in the system, a medicinal 
disease by the side of the natural disturbance which is 
even strengthened by the medicine. 

This pernicious effect of too large a dose may be 
seen already in the first 16, 18, 20 days of its action. 
In such a case it becomes necessary either to give an 
antidote, or, if the antidote should not be known, to ad- 
minister a very small dose of such an anti-psoric as 
corresponds most homeeopathically to the symptoms 
both of the natural and the artificial disease. If one 
anti-psoric should not be sufficient, another may be 
selected, of course, with the same care.* 


* The accident which is mentioned in this paragraph, I 
have witnessed in my own practice, at the time when I 
was not yet fully acquainted with the remedial virtues of 
Sepia, and especially Lycopodium and Silicea. I was then 
in the habit of giving 4, 5 or 6 globules of the billion po. 
tency at a dose. Discte moniti ! 
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The excessive action.of the otherwise homeeopathic 
remedial agent having been subdued by the proper anti- 
dote or by anti-psoric remedies, the same agent may 
then be exhibited again, but of a much higher potency 
and in a more minute dose. 

There are three mistakes which the physician can- 
not too carefully avoid ; the first is to suppose that the 
doses which I have indicated as the proper doses in the 
treatment of chronic diseases, and which long experi- 
ence and close observation have induced me to ‘done 
are too small; the second great mistake is the improper 
use of a remedy; and the third mistake consists in not 
letting the remedy acta sufficient length of time. 

Nothing is lost by giving even smaller doses than 
those — I have indicated. The doses can scarcely 
be too much reduced, provided the effects of the remedy 
are not disturbed by improper food. ‘The remedial 
agent will act even in its smallest quantity, provided it 
corresponds perfectly to all the symptoms of the disease 
and its action is not interfered with by dietetic trans- 
gressions. ‘The advantage of giving the smallest doses 
is this, that at 1s an easy matter to neutralize their ef- 
fects in case the medicine should not have been chosen 
with the necessary exactitude. ‘This being done, a more 
suitable anti-psoric may then be exhibited. 

The second fault is generally owing to carelessness, 
laziness and levity. Many homeopathic physicians, 
alas! remain guilty of these trespasses to the end of 
their lives; jhey understand nothing of the homceopa- 
thic doctrine. . 

The first duty of the homeeopathic physician who ap- 

reciates the dignity of his character and the value of 
ieee life, is, to inquire into the whole condition of the 
patient, the cause of the disease as far as the patient 
. remembers it, his mode of life, the nature of his mind, 
the tone and character of his sentiments, his physical 
constitution, and especially the symptoms of the disease. 
This inquiry is made according to the rules laid down 
in the ne This being done, the physician then 
tries to discover the true hommopathic remedy. He 
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may avail himself of the existing Repertories with a 
view of becoming approximatively acquainted with the 
true remedy. But, inasmuch as those Repertorics only 
contain general indications, it is necessary that the rem- 
edies which the physician finds indicated in those works, 
should be afterwards carefully studied out in the Mate- 
ria Medica. A physician who 3s not willing to take this 
trouble, but who contents himself with the general indi- 
cations furnished by the Répertories, and who, by means 
of these general indications, dispatches one patient after 
the other, deserves not the name of a true homeeopathist. 
He is a mere quack, changing his remedies every mo- 
ment, until the poor patient loses his temper and is 
obliged to leave this homicidal dabbler. It is by such 
levity as this that true homeeopathy is injured. 

This ignominious soa for laziness, in the most 
important of all professions, determines these pseudo- 
homceopathists to choose their remedies ab usu in mor- 
bis, by the directions which are found recorded at the | 
head of each medicine. This proceeding’ is entirely 
wrong, and smells strongly of alleeopathy. Those gen- 
eral indications which are found at the head of each medi- 
cine in the different Repertories, only refer to special 
symptoms and most of them have no other object except 
to inform the homceopathic physician that certain medi- 
cines, the virtues of which had been tried upon the 
healthy organism, have been found curative in the dis- 
eases named in the Repertories. Alas! there are even 
authors who advise this kind of empiricism. 

The third great mistake which the homeopathic phy- 
Sician cannot too carefully avoid in the treatment of 
chronic diseases, is the too hasty repetition of the dose. 
This haste is highly indiscreet. Superficial observers 
are very apt to suppose that a remedy, after having fa- 
vourably acted for eight or ten days, can act no more ; 
this delusion is strengthened by the supposition that the 
morbid symptoms would have shown themselves again 
on such or such a day, if the dose had not been renewed. 

If the medicine which the patient has been ordered 
to take, produces a good effect in the first eight or ten 
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days, this is a sure sign that the medicine is strictly ho- 
meopathic. If, under these circumstances, an aggra- 
vation should occur, the patient need not feel uneasy 
about it; the desired result will be ultimately obtained, 
though it may take 24 or 30 days. It takes 40 and 
even 50 days before the medicine has completed its ac- 
tion. To give another remedy before the lapse of this 
period, would be the height of folly. Let-no physician 
suppose that, as soon as the time fixed for the duration 
of the action of the remedy shall have elapsed, another 
remedy must at once be administered with a view of 
hastening the cure. ‘This is contrary to experience. 
The surest and safest way of hastening the cure is, to 
Jet the medicine act as long as the improvement of the 
patient continues, were it even far beyond the period 
which is set down as the probable period of the dura- 
tion of that action.* He who observes this rule with 
the greatest care, will be the most succcssful homeo- 
pathic practitioner. A new remedy should only be 
= when the older symptoms which had disappeared 
or a time, begin to appear again, and show a tendency 
to remain or to increase in intensity. Experience is 
the only arbiter in these matters, and, in my own long 
and extensive practice it has already decided beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. 

Considering the complex nature of the human organ- 
ism and the delicate structure of its organs, it cannot 
appear strange that the psoric miasm which ramifies 
through the organism as a parasitical growth, should 
tenaciously resist the action of remedial agents. The 
intelligent observer will find it natural that the remedial 
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* On one occasion I gave Sepia against a chronic head- 
ache which came on at intervals. The attacks became 
both less frequent and less violent. Another dose stopped 
the headache for the period of 100 days, from which [ in. 
fer that the remedy acted during all that time. At the 
end of 100 days another slight attack came on. A third 
dose of Sepia was given, and it is now seven years since 
the headache has completely disappeared. 
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‘agent, acting as it does for along period, should occa 
sionally appear to make a sort of inroad upon the organ- 
ism. Such exacerbations are only apparent aggrava- 
tions of the disease. They simply show that the dis- 
ease is writhing, as it were, under the action of the 
remedy,” and may occur even 16, 20, or 24 days after 
the period when the medicine was taken. 

The duration of the action of anti-psoric remedies 1s 
generally proportionate to the chronic character of the 
disease. And, vice-versa, even such remedies as bella- 
donna, sulphur, arsenic, etc., which act for a considera- 
ble length of time in the healthy organism, have the 
duration of their action dimirfished in proportion as the 
disease 1s acute and runs speedily through its course. 
In chronic diseases the physician will therefore let the 
remedy act 30, 40, and even 50 days, as long as the 
improvement continues. Nature permits the remedy 
to act for so many days; and, as long as this action 


continues, it ought not to be interfered with by a new 
remedy.t 


* If the anti-psoric remedy have been chosen with strict 
regard to its homa@opathic nature, and have been exhibited 
in the smallest dose, such exacerbations will progressively 
diminish both in frequency and intensity ; whereas, if the 
dose is too strong, they may appear very often to the great 
prejudice of the patient. 

{ lt will be difficult to induce physicians to avoid the mis- 
takes which have been censured in these paragraphs. My 
doctrines in regard to the magnitude and the repetition of 
the doses will be doubted for years, even by the greater 
number of homceopathic physicians. Their excuse will be, 
“that it is quite difficult enough to belicve that the minute 
homeopathic doses have at all the power to act upon the 
disease, but that it is incredible that such small doses should 
be able to influence an inveterate chronic disease even for 
two or three, much less for forty or fifty days; yea, that, 
after so long a space of time, important results should be 
obtained from those imperceptible doses.” My proposition, 
however, is not one of those which ought to be compre- 
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The whole cure fails if the anti-psoric remedies 
which have been prescribed for the patient, are not per- 


hended, nor one which ought to be blindly believed. No 
one is bound either to comprehend or ‘believe that propo- 
sition; 1 do not comprehend it, but the facts speak for 
themselves. The truth of my proposition is demonstrated 
by experience, in which I have more faith than in my in- 
telligence. Who will undertake to weigh the powers which 
nature conceals in her depths? Who will doubt of their 
existence? Who ever thought that the medicinal virtues 
of drugs could be developed in an infinite series of degrees 
by means of triturating and shaking the raw material ? 
Does the physician risk any thing by imitating a method 
which I have adopted from long experience and observa- 
tion? Unless the physician imitates my method, he cannot 
expect to solve the highest problem of medical science, that 
of curing those important chronic diseuses which have indeed 
remained uncured up to the time when I discovered their 
true character, and proper treatment. ‘This is all that I 
have to say on this subject. I have fulfilled a duty by 
communicating to the world the great truths which I have 
discovered. The world was sadly in need of them. If 
physicians do not carefully practice what I teach, let them 
not boast of being my followers, and, above all, let them 
not expect to be successful in their treatment. 

{s it proper that we should reject a method of cure until 
the play of those natural forces upon which the method 
rests shal] have been revealed to the sight and shall have 
been made accessible to the minds of children? Would it 
not be foolish to reject the practice of eliciting sparks from 
flint by striking against it with steel, for no other reason 
than this: that we do not understand how so much caloric 
could be latent in the flint, or how this caloric after sv 
elicited from the flint, could melt the little particles of stee 
which separate from the steel when we strike it against the 
flint, and, in the shape of incandescent globules, set the tin- 
der on fire? We understand nothing of all this, and we 
nevertheless have followed for thousands of years the practice 
of eliciting sparks from flint by means of steel. It would 
be foolish to decline learning to write because we do not 
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mitted to act uninterruptedly to the end. Even if the 
second anti-psoric should have been selected with the 
greatest care, it cannot replace the loss which the rash 
haste of the physician has inflicted upon the patient. 
The benign action of the former remedy, which was 
about manifesting its most beautiful and most surprising 
results, is probably lost to the patient for ever. 

The fundamental rule, in treating chronic diseases, is 
this: to let the curefully-selected homeopathic antt- 
psoric act as long as it 1s capable of exercising a cu- 
rative influence und there 1s a visible improvement going 
on in the system. This rule is opposed to the hasty pre- 
scription of a new, or the tmmediate repetition nd the 
same, remedy. Indeed nothing can be more desirable 
to a physician than to let the improvement of his pa- 
tient continue without interfering with it. By means of 
a single dose of a carefully selected remedy, the homeo- 
pathic coir often apes an improvement in the 
state of his patient, which continues even to the restora- 
tion of health. This result could not have been obtain- 
ed if the dose had been repeated, or if another remedy 
had been given. It 1s probable that an anti-psoric re- 
medy of the highest potency manifests its curative influ- 
ence for such a length of time, and finally cures the 
disease by developing in the organism an analagous 
chronic disease, which has a stronger hold upon the 
natural disease than the natural disease has upon the 
organism. (See Organon, § 45, fifth edition.) This 
scems to be the course that nature adopts. The arti- 
ficially-excited disease is indeed analogous to the natural 
disease, both as regards symptoms and pain; but, in the 
organism, the artificial disease being the stronger, it anni- 
hilates the natural, which is the weaker. (See Organon, 
§ 33.) This shows why every hasty repetition of the 





understand how thought can be embodied in written words ? 
Just as foolish would it be to reject the method which I 
have discovered for the cure of chronic diseases, on the 

round that we do not comprehend the mysterious agency 
which that method involves. 
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same remedy, or cvery new dose of another remedy, 
would produce an increase of morbid symptoms and 
interrupt the process of cure. It often requires a long 
time before so much mischief can be remedied.* 


* Nore or THE TRANSLATOR: The explanation which Hahne- 
mann gives of the modus operandi of the homeopathic drug, is 
not satisfactory. With al] due reverence for the great master of 
Homecpathy, I take the liberty of offering the following re- 
marks relative to his explanation :— 

In § 29 of his  Organon,’? Hahnemann says, in explanation of 
the Jaw simulta simailibus, ** that every disease (which does not 
belong exclusively to surgery) being a purely dynamic and pe- 
culiar change of the vital powers in regard to the manner in 
which they accomplish sensation and action, a change that ex- 

resses itself by symptoms which are perceptible to the senses, 
it therefore follows, that the homeopathic medicinal agent, se- 
lected by a skilful physician, will convert it into another medi- 
cinal disease which is analogous, but rather more intense. By 
this means, the natural morbific power which had previously ex- 
isted, and which was nothing more than a dynamic power without 
substance, ferminates, while the medicinal disease which usurps 
its place, being of such a nature as to be easily subdued by the 
vital powers, is likewise extinguished in its turn, leaving in its 
primitive state of integrity and health the essence or substance 
which animates and preserves the body.”’ 

What is meant by “ terminates,”’ nay be easily and clearly 
inferred from § 45 of the Organon, where Hahnemann discourses 
as follows: ‘ Two diseases that differ greatly in their species, 
but which bear a strong resemblance in their developinent 
and effects—that is to say, in the symptoms which they pro- 
duce, always mutually destroy each other when they meet 
together in the system. The stronger annihilates the weaker ; 
nor is it difficult to conceive how this is performed. Two dis- 
similar diseases may co-exist tn the body, because their dis- 
similitude would allow oftheir occupying two distinct regions. 
But, in the present case, the stronger disease which makes its 

earance, exercises an influence upon the same parts os the 
ok one, and even throws itself, in preference, upon those which 
have ti] now been attacked by the latter, so that the old disease 
finding no other organ to act upon, is necessarily extinguished. 
Or, to express it in other terms, a8 soon as the vital powers, 
which have till then been deranged by a morbific cause, are at- 
tacked with greater energy by a new power very analogous to 
the former, but more intense, they no longer receive any im- 
pression but from the latter; while the preceding one, reduced to 
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If any given dose of a remedy should produce symp- 
toms which are not homogeneous to the symptoms of 





a mere state of dynamic power, without matter, must cease to 
exist. 

In the preceding paragraph it is distinctly stated that the ar- 
tificial disease cures the natural, on account of the former being 
stronger than the latler ; and it 1s also said that the na/ural disease 
reduced to a mere state of dynamic power without matter must 
cease to exist. 

The former of these assertions is too equivocal to be of any 
scientific value. If the natural disease has been powerful 
enough to reduce the organism to the last stage of vitality, how 
can we suppose, that a subversive agent which develops in the 
system a disease more powerful than the former, will not com- 
pletely destroy the organism? Nor is the latter of those propo- 
sitions more intelligible. How can a thing which continues to 
be a ‘+ dynamic power’’ cease to exist? How can any thing 
which is “ power’? cease to exist? Such explanations have 
given rise on the part of the opponents of the homeopathic system 
to objections like these: To cure a burn, you must burn the 
limb a little more; to cure a simple fracture, you must make it 
compound. ‘To be sure, such objections are absurd; but they 
are justified by the incompleteness of Hahnemann’s own ex- 
planations of his theory. 

Hahnemann seems to entertain the notion which many other 
physiologists, especially the vitalists, advocate, that the re- 
medial agent acts by making an impression upon the vital 
powers, and causing them to re-act by an increase of depression 
within conservative limits. This explanation is plausible, but 
not sufficient ; indeed, it is only the smallest portion of the true 
explanation of the. outed eae method of cure. In my inau- 

fais thesis, published by Mr. Radde, 322 Broadway, I have in- 

icated the true reasons why the homeopathic remedy should 
exercise such a great influence upon the disease. The reasons 
which I have stated there, do, by no means, explain the inmost 
agency of the homeopathic drug ; but they constitute, and will 
for ever constitute, the immoveable basis upon which the mys- 
terious workings of the homeopathic remedial agent have to be 
investigated and explained. in my.thesis I have demonstrated 
that every homeopathic cure is a materialisation of that abnormal 
vital state which we call disease; that the homeopathic remedy 
acts by reducing the disease to its own natural order or form of 
existence, which is the medicinal substance; and that the dis- 
ease leaves the organism by a compound force, first by virtue of 
the irresistibly attractive power which the medicinal substance 
exercises over the disease and by the consequent restoration ot 
free agency imparted to the vital principle. Hence, in the ho- 
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the disease, and if the mind of the patient should become 
more and more depressed, though the progressive in- 
crease of this depression may be very gradual, then the 
next dose of the same remedy may become very preju- 
dicial to the patient. Even if a remedy should produce 
a sudden great improvement in the condition of the pa- 
tient, there is danger that the remedy may have acted 
asa mere palliative; in. this case it never should be ex- 
hibited a sccond time, not even after other intermediate 
remedies. . 

There are exceptions to this rule, which it is, how- 
ever, not the business of every beginner to discover." 

A second dose of the same remedy may be given im- 
mediutely after the first, when the remedy had been 
chosen with strict regard to its homceopathic character, 
and had produced a good effect, but had not acted long 


mceopathic process of curing there is no forcing, the disease 
leaves the organism of its own accord, in perfect freedom, for the 
simple reason that the human organism Is not its natural order 
of existence, and that the medicinal substance is this order. 
Nor is the disease annihilated. On the contrary, it is developed 
by the medicinal substance into its ultimate type ; it 1s upon an 
ultimate physical type that all intellectual, spiritual and vital 
states of existence rest, whether they be normal or abnormal ; 
the ultimate types of all abnormal] vital states of existence are the 
medicinal substances. 

* Nevertheless, the immediate repetition of the doses of 
one and the same remedy, has been much abused latcly. 
The young homeopathic physician finds it convenient to 
resort to this repetition, especially when the remedy has pro. 
duced some good effects in the beginning ; he imagincs to 
hasten the cure by this repetition. 

It is the practice with many homeopathic physicians to 
furnish the patient with sevcral doses of the same remedy, 
advising him to take them at certain intervals according to 
his discretion. This is empiricism. The homeopathic 
physician ought to examine the symptoms every time he 
prescribes ; otherwise he cannot know whether the same 
remedy is indicated a second time, or whether a medicine 
is at all appropriate. 
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enough to cure the disease. This occurs but seldom in 
chronic diseases ; but it frequently occurs in acute dis- 
eases, and in those chronic diseases that border upon 
the acute. The same remedy may be given a second 
time, ‘‘ when the wnprovement which the first dose had 
produced by causing the morbid symptoms gradually to 
become less frequent and less intense, ceases to continue 
after the lapse of fourteen, ten, or seven days ; whentt 
becomes, therefure, evident that the medicine has ceased 
to act, the condition of the mind is the same as before, 
and no new or troublesome symptoms have made thetr 
appearance. All this would show that the same remedy 
ts again indicated.” 

To secure the second dose a stronger action upon the 
disease,” it would be expedient to exhibit the same rem- 
edy in a lower potency, the dose being of the same mag- 
nitude.t By way of example, I may state that the erup- 
tion of the itch is one of those diseases which admit more 
readily than other diseases of an immediate repetition 
of the remedy, (sulphur,) but only when the eruption is 
quite recent; for, in this case, it has somewhat the nature 


* If the remedy is perfectly homeopathic, it may be dis- 
solved in about four ounces of water, by stirring it; one- 
third of this solution is taken immediately, the second 
third in the morning on rising, and the last third the 
next day; the solution may be stirred at each swallow, 
by which means the inherent power of the drug becomes 
more developed. This mode of exhibiting the remedy 
scems to secure it greater supremacy over the organism, in 
persons that are not too irritable or weak. 

+ If the 30th degree have been chosen first, the 18th 
may be used next; then the 24th, after this the 12th, or 
6th, etc. ; these lower degrees are chosen when the chronic 
disease has assumed an acute character. It may also occur 
that the action of the remedy has been interrupted, and 
perhaps destroyed, by some important transgression of the 
dietetic rules, or some other cause; in this case, if the 
above-named conditions are fulfilled, the same remedy may 
be repeated, 
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of an acute disease, and exhausts the curative power of a 
remedy in a shorter space of time; in six, eight, or ten 
days. ‘Ihe second dose of the same remedy is to be 
given in the same quantity, but in a different degree of 
potency. Sometimes such a modification in the symp- 
toms may occur, as will make it necessary to alternate 
the sulphur with hepar sulphuris. If several doses of 
this latter remedy should be required, they are to be given 
in different degrees of potency, though always of the 
same magnitude. Sometimes even a dose of nux vomi- 
ca X., or of mercury X.,* may have to be given as an ih- 
termediate remedy. 

Sulphur, hepar sulphuris, and sepia excepted, the other 
anti-psorics seldom admit of a favourable repetition of the 
same drug. ‘This repetition is, moreover, unnecessary 
on account of the great number of anti-psorics which we 
possess. One anti-psoric having fulfilled its object, the 
modified series of symptoms generally requires a differ- 
entremedy. ‘To repeat the same remedy for these mo- 
dified symptoms would be a censurable piece of daring. 
In cases of disease, which have been mismanaged by 
allceopathic practice, it is often necessary to give at in- 
tervals sulphur or hepar sulphuris, according as either 
remedy isindicated. ‘These remedies ought to be given, 
even whien the patients had taken much sulphur, or had 
used sulphur-baths; in such cases, however, a dose 
of mercury X. ought to be given first, before the sulphur 
is exhibited. . 

Several anti-psorics are generally required for the cure 
of a chronic disease. If the physician alternates his re- 
medies in rapid succession, this is a sure sign that he 
has not chosen his remedies with strict reference to their 
homeeopathic action, or has but carelessly studied the 
existing series of symptoms. The homeopathic physi- 
cian 18 very apt to commit this mistake in urging cases 
of both chronic and acute diseases, especially when the 


* It isa matter of course that the psoric patient should 
carefully avoid, during the treatment, the use of washes, 
brown soap, etc. 
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patient is dear tohim. The practitioner cannot be suf- 
ficiently on his guard against this practice. 

By mismanagement like this, the patient’s system be- 
comes so irritated that remedial agents seem to lose all 
their power over it,* and that the least medicinal influ- 
ence 1s sufficient to extinguish completely the last spark 
of irritability. Under these circumstances medicines 
cease to be useful; but mesmeric action may succeed in 
calming the systein. Let the palm of both your hands 
rest for about a minute upon the vertex; then move 
them slowly down the body, across the neck, shoulders, 
arms, hands, knees, legs, feet, andtoes. This pass may 
be repeated. 

Beside these passes, the irritability of the patient may 
also be soothed by directing him to smell of a globule 
moistened with the highest potency of the homeopathic 
remedy. This globule is kept in a corked vial, the mouth 
of which being inserted in one of the nares, the patient 
takes one quick inspiration.t By smelling of the medi- 
cine the influence of any medicine may be communicated 
to the paticnt in any degree. There may be one or 
more globules in the vial. By increasing the number of 
inspirations the power of the medicine may be increased 
a hundred fold. The remedy acts justas powerfully by 
communicating its medicinal influence to the system 
through the nasal fossa and the lungs, as if a dose of the 
remedy had been swallowed. 

Such globules, when they are keptin corked vials, and 
protected from heat and sunshine, often preserve their 


* [ have never seen a properly chosen hommopathic re- 
medy producing no effect, when the treatment is properly 
conducted. Sucha thing appears to me impossible. 

t This mode of inspiring the imperceptible emanations 
from the globule contained in the vial, benefits those who are 
born without the sense of smell, or who had lost it, as much 
as those who are endowed with the finest olfactory appara- 
tue. We may infer from this that the general nerves of 
sensation receive the impression of the remedial agent, and 
transmit that impression to the whole nervous system. 
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medicinal power for years. This kind of smelling of 
the remedy has great advantages in the ge Salonen 
which often interrupt and prevent the cure. T'o neutral- 
ize the consequences of such accidents, the paticnt may 
smell of the antidote. By this means it acts morespow- 
erfully upon the nerves, and affords the greatest use ; 
moreover, it does not establish any medicinal influence 
in the system which might be in the way of a cure. 
When the accident has been relieved by the process of 
smelling, it often happens that the anti-psoric remedy, 
which had been given before the accident occurred, con- 
linues to act for a certain time. ‘To obtain this result 
for certain, the inspirations and the number of the glo- 
bules must be regulated with the greatest care, so as to 
prevent any undue medicinal action being created in the 
organism. 

If the patient should wish to take medicine every day,” 


* No popular habit, were it ever so injurious, can be abol- 
ished all at once. This is the reason why the homeeopathic 
physician cannot avoid giving to his patients a powder cvery 
day; though this appears considerable, nevertheless, there 
is a good deal of difference between this daily administra- 
tion of a powder and the allcopathic practice. It isa 
great blessing for the patient, in taking these powders, 
marked with successive numbers, especially when he has 
been predisposed against the more rational method of cure 
by the artful insinuations of calumniators, not to be able to 
distinguish the powders containing the medicine from those 
containing the pure sugar of milk. If he knew that the 
medicine, of which he expects such brilliant results, is 
contained in any particular powder, he would often be im- 
posed upon by his fancy ; he would imagine to expericnce 
effects which he would set down as real, and he would be 
in a constant state of excitement. By the system which I 
propose, all these disagreeable consequences are avoided. 
The patient, who knows from experience that he need not 
expect any painful effects from the medicine he takes, 
calmly observes the changes which are really going on in Ris 
system, and reports to his physician facts, and not illusions. 
By taking a powder every day, the patient will expect the 
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the homeeopathic physician may give him every day a 
dose of sugar of milk of about three grains, all these 
powders being marked with successive numbers.* The 
sugar of milk is admirably adapted to this kind of inno- 
cent deception.f - 

If the most troublesome symptoms of a chronic dis- 
ease, such as old, constant, acute pains, spasms or 





same effects from each. Of course, he ought not to know 
whether any or all of the powders contain medicine. 

* Patients who have firm confidence in the honesty and 
skill of their physician, will have no hesitation to be satisfied 
with a dose of sugar of milk, which may be exhibited every 
two, four, or seven days, agreeably to the wishes of the pa- 
tient ; such a course will never lessen their confidence. 

{ There are hypercritical homeopathic physicians who 
were afraid that even the sugar of milk might obtain medi- 
cinal qualities from being long kept in a bottle, or from long 
trituration. Long-continued experiments have convinced 
me that this apprehension is unfounded. Both the raw and 
the prepared sugar of milk may be taken as nourishment in 
considerable quantity without the least disagreeable symp- 
toms being experienced from it. Fears have also been en- 
tertained that, in triturating the medicinal substance in a 
porcelain mortar, particles might become detached from this 
latter, and that the triturating process might change them to 
powerfully active silicea, ([.) To ascertain whether such 
fears were founded, | caused one hundred grains of sugar of 
milk to be triturated with a new porcelain pestle in a porce- 
lain mortar, the bottom of which had been recently polished ; 
thirty-three grains were taken at a time. ‘They underwent 
the process of trituration eighteen times, each trituration last- 
ing six minutes. Every four minutes the mass was stirred up 
with a spatula. The object of this frequently repeated tri- 
turation, which lasted in all three hours, was to impart me- 
dicinal qualities, either to the sugar of milk, or, at any rate, 
to the particles of silicea which might have been separated 
from the mortar ; but, from experiments which I have made 
upon highly susceptible subjects, I have been obliged to infer 
that the prepared sugar of milk is no more medicinal than 
the sugar in its raw state; its only quality is that of being 
nutritious. 
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cramps, etc., disappear speedily and entirely, as if by 
magic, to such a degree as to make the patient suppose 
that he is entirely free from pain, and has almost recov- 
ered, this is no reason why the physician should flatter 
himself, that he has chosen an anti-psoric which will cer- 
tainly promote the cure. This deceptive success shows 
that the medicine has acted enantiopathically, as a mere 
contrarium or palliative, and that a considerable exacer- 
bation of the original disease will shortly show itself. 
As soon as this exacerbation sets in, it becomes neces- 
sary either to give the antidote of the previous remedy, 
or else, in case no such antidote should be known, to 
prescribe a new remedy which will act more homeo- 
pathically. Such antipathic medicines seldom pro- 
duce good effects after an exacerbation has taken place. 
Some medicines produce effects and counter-effects. In 
this case, after an exacerbation has taken place, a se- 
cond dose of the same remedy may be given, which, 
by its antipathic action, will produce a permanent im- 
provement. I know this to be the case with ignatia. 

The exacerbation which is consequent upon an antipa- 
thic remedy, may sometimes be removed by means of 
a remedy which may be chosen to that effect from the 
materia medica, the archives of the homeopathic art, 
or the annals. In afew days, the psoric disease will 
resume its original form, when a new anti-psoric may be 
given. 

The following are some of the accidents by which 
the cure of chronic diseases may be temporarily dis- 
turbed: immoderate eating, the effects of which may 
be remedied by = thin broth and taking a little cof- 
fee; derangement of the stomach by eating fat meat, 
especially pork, (cured by fasting and pulsatilla ;) de- 
rangement of the stomach producing eructations tast- 
ing of the ingesta; nausea and inclination to vomit (by 
the highest potency of antimonium crudum ;) coldness 
of the stomach, consequent upon eating fruit, (by smell- 
ing of arsenic ;) troublesome consequences of using 
spirituous drinks, (by mux vomica ;) derangement of the 
stomach with gastri¢ fever, chills and coldness, (hy dry- 
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onia ;) fright, (cured by opzum, if this remedy can be 
administered immediately, and especially in cases where 
fearfulness is consequent upon fright; if the physician 
is called in late, or, if chagrin and fright are combined, 
aconite may be exhibited ; ignatia ought to he exhibit- 
ed when the fright 1s succecded by sorrow ;) vexation 
producing anger, vehemence, an irritated state of mind, 
peevishness, (by chumomuile; if this peevishness is 
combined with chills and coldness, give bryonia ;) irri- 
tation combined with indignation, deep internal grief, 
(when the patient throws aside those things which he 
was just holding in his hands, by staphysagria ;) in- 
dignation with silent internal grief, (by colocynthis ;) 
unhappy love, with silent grief, (by ignatia ;) unhappy 
love with jealousy, (by hyoscramus ;) a violent cold, the 
patient being confined to his room or bed, (by nux vom- 
tca ;) when the cold produces diarrhcea, give dulcamara ; 
when the cold excites pain, give coffea cruda ; cold 
with fever and heat, (by aconite ;) cold, accompanied 
with suffocating fits, (by zpecacuanha ;) cold with sub- 
sequent pain and a desire to weep, (by coffea cruda ;) 
cold, inducing a loss of smell and taste, (by pudsutella ;) 
straining in consequence of Jifting or walking, (by ar- 
nica, but with more certainty hy rhus toxricodendron ;) 
contusions and wounds inflicted by blunt substances, (by 
arnica ;) burning of the skin, (by applications of water 
mixed with arsenic of the higher degrees of potency, 
or by applying for hours spirits of wine which have 
been heated in very hot water ;) weakness consequent 
upon the loss of blood or humours, (by cénchona ;) 
home-sickness with redness of the cheeks, (by capsz- 
cum.) 
During the treatment of chronic diseases we are of- 
ten required to use the other non-anti-psoric remedies 
constitting our materia medica. This is especially the 
case, when the patient ts attacked with one of those 
intermediate diseases (morbi intercurrentes,) which owe 
their origin either to malaria or meteoric influences. 
By these diseases the anti-psoric treatment is not only 


disturbed, Wut positively swterrupted. If our patiant 
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should be attacked with such an epidemic or sporadic 
disease, the anti-psoric treatment ought to be entirely sus- 
pended as long as that disease lasts ; the cure of this dis- 
ease may sometimes require several weeks. If the inter- 
mediate attack is not too violent, the cure may sometimes 
be considerably abbreviated by causing the patient to 
smell of the homeopathic non-anti-psoric remedy ; 
smelling is sometimes sufficient to produce recovery. 
An intelligent homeopathic practitioner will easily 
observe the period when the intermediate disease* has 


* These intermediate diseases are generally fevers, a 
continuous acute fever, a slow remittent, or an intermittent 
fever; they may also be one of the permanent miasms, 
small-pox, measles, dysentery, hooping-cough, etc. Inter- 
mittent fevers occur almost every year in a somewhat mod- 
ified form. Ever since I discovered and practised the suc- 
cessful treatment of chronic discases by means of anti- 
psoric remedies, I have observed that intermittent fevers 
appear every year in a more or less modified form both as 
regards character and symptoms. The treatment had to 
be varied accordingly. Arsenic, belladonna, antimonium 
crudum, spigelia, aconite, nux in alternation with ipeca- 
cuanha, sal ammoniacum, natrum muriaticum, opium, cina, 
either alone or in alternation with capsicum, or capsicum 
only, menyanthes trifoliata, calcarea carbonica, pulsatilla, 
carbo vegetabilis or animalis, arnica, or arnica in alter- 
nation with ipecacuanha, etc., have been used in different 
years, and effected a cure in a {cw days. I do not wish to 
exclude any of the other non-anti-psoric remedics provided 
they are indicated by the totality of the symptoms in the 
-beginning as well as in the apyrexia of the symptoms, (Sec : 
Von Bonninghausen, Essay on the Homeopathic Treatment 
of Intermittent Fevers, 1833, Minster.) I should except, 
however, cinchona. To suppress the ‘ype of an intermit- 
tent fever by means of cinchona, large doses of this drug 
are required, even in its concentrated form, quinine; such 
large doses establish in the system an artificial morbid 
action which it is difficult to cure. Cinchona is only ho- 
mceopathic against the endemic intermittent fevers of marshy 
regions ; nevertheless they can only be cured by cinchona 
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left the patient, and the primitive chronic disease lias 
resumed its course. 

It frequently happens that, after the intermediate dis- 
ease has left the patient, the symptoms of the original 
chronic disease appear a little modified ; sometimes 
even other parts of the body manifest morbid symptoms. 
In this case the homeeopathic physician will prescribe 
his remedy with strict regard to the existing symptoms, 
and will not give a remedy which he may have ima- 
gined to be the proper remedy, before a careful exami- 
nation had been instituted. 

Sometimes the physician is called to a patient affected 
with this intermediate disease, whom he had never 
before treated as a chronic patient. The fever having 
been subdued by those specific remedies which had 
been found available with other patients, the physician 
may nevertheless not be able to procure complete re- 
covery in spite of the most regular diet and mode of 
life. Other troublesome symptoms (generally called 
after-symptoms, after-diseases) will appear and will 
threaten to become chronic. ‘These symptoms indicate 
the development of an internal psoric disease, and have 
to be removed according to the principles taught in this 


work. a 


in conjunction with the anti-psorics. In epidemic inter- 
mittent fevers the treatment should always begin with a 
dose of highly-dynamised sulphur, or hepar sulphuris, if this 
remedy should be indicated. This medicine should be per- 
mitted to act until no farther improvement is observed. 
In a few days after the sulphur had been administered, the 
physician exhibits the non-anti-psoric remedy which is in- 
dicated by the character of the prevailing epidemic ; one 
or two doses may be exhibited, always after the termination 
of ‘the attack. Sulphur or hepar sulphuris are exhibited 
before any other remedy is given, for this reason, that all 
epidemic intermittent fevers chiefly owe their existence to 
the psoric miasm. ‘The previous action of sulphur or hepar 


sulphuris makes the subsequent treatment so much more 
safe and easy. 
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I may here observe that the great epidemic diseases, 
such as :; small-pox, measles, purpura, scarlatina, hoop- 
ing-cough, fall-dysentery, and other typhoid fevers, if 
they are improperly treated, and are permitted to com- 
plete their course, shake the organism so thoroughly, 
that the latent psoric miasm becomes roused in such 
patients and gives origin to cutaneous eruptions,” or to 
other chronic affections. Owing to the exhausted state 
of the organism, they often reach a high degree of in- 
tensity in a short while. If the patient should then die 
in spite of all the drugs which the allcsopathic physician 
gives him, the doctor declares that the patient has died 
of the effects of hooping-cough, measles, etc. 

These effects are nothing more than the visible con- 
sequences of the latent psoric miasm which may mani- 
fest itself in innumerable forms, and which never had 
been cured on account of its nature and mode of action 
having been unknown heretofore. 

The physician may now feel convinced that epidemic 
and kan fevers, as well as miasmatic acute diseases, 
unless the patient recovers from both the diseases and 
their effects in a short while, require an anti-psoric 
after-treatment, even if a homceopathic specific rem- 
edy should have been discovered and successfully em- 
ployed against them. For this purpose the best anti- 
psoric is sulphur. ‘This may only be given in case the 
patient should not have been put upon the use of that 
drug previously. If this should have been the case, an- 
other anti-psoric must be sclected. 





* If these eruptions are numerous, authors call them 
scabies spontanea, (self-originating itch.) This is a mere 
chimera, a monstrum; the itch has originated, time out of 
mind, in a contagious miasm, and cannot now originate 
without being caught. The so-called scabies spontanea is 
merely the secondary phenomenal development of the 
internal psoric miasm, whose first manifestation upon the 
skin had either been repelled by external applications or 
had gradually disappeared of itself. This scabies spon- 
tanea often leaves the skin again very quickly ; we know 
not whether it is contagious. 
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The strikingly obstinate character of endemic dis- 
eases is due to some psoric complication, or the action 
of the psoric miasm modified by the peculiar influence 
of the locality and the peculiar mode of life of its inhab- 
itants. This is the reason why people from marshy 
regions, in spite of cinchona, drag their intermittent fe- 
vers even to healthier parts of the country, and do not 
recover till they have undergone an anti-psoric treat- 
ment. Jt is to the anti-psoric treatment that their re- 
covery Is chiefly due. The marshy exhalations, espe- 
cially of hot countries, appear to be one of the most pow- 
erful excitants of the psoric miasm which is latent in 
the system ;*) without resorting to a thorough anti- 

soric treatment, damp regions, so far from being in- 
habitable, will exercise a life-endangering influence. 
Man may accustom himself to the highest as well as the 
lowest temperature ; in both these temperatures he may 
be cheerful and healthy ; why should he not become 
acclimated in marshy regions as well as upon dry moun- 
tains, if there were not some secret enemy lying in am- 
bush, whose energies are roused into fatal action by 
the influence of marshy regions to the prejudice of all 
new settlers? ‘This secret enemy is the psoric miasm. 
By stagnant waters and by the vapours which warm air 
causes to exhale from the damp or swampy soil, the 
psoric miasm is more certainly and more irresistibly 
roused than by any other physical influence, and is then 
developed into chronic diseases of all kinds, and espe- 
cially such as affect the liver. 

The symptoms which have been recently developed 
by the inherent action of the psoric miasm, without 
having been superadded by the mismanagement of the 
doctor, are the first to wield to the action of the anti- 





* The reason probably is, because those exhalations pos. 
sess the power of paralyzing the vital forces of the organ- 
ism and predispose this for the so-called putrid, and for 
nervous fevers. While in their normal state, the vital 
forces are able to keep down the psoric miasm which al- 
ways strives to get the upper hand. 
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psorics ; the older symptoms which have permanently 
existed disappear the last. Of this number are the lo- 
cal affections. These local symptoms only disappear 
after the general health has been completely restored. 
The general symptoms which show themselves period- 
ically, hysteria, the different forms of epilepsy, etc., may 
easily be suppressed by a suitable anti-psoric ; but the 
complete and permanent removal of those symptoms 
presupposes the radical cure of the whole of the inter- 
nal psoric miasm. 

he patient sometimes desires his physician to cure 
a certain troublesome symptom first of all; this cannot 
be done, though the ignorant patient may be excused 
for having made such a foolish request. 

If the patient lives at a distance from his physician, 
the patient ought to be directed to underline in his 
written report both those older symptoms which had 
been suppressed for a time, and which have now re- 
appeared ; and all new symptoms which have come out 
this very day. The former symptoms are underlined 
once, the latter twice. ‘The former symptoms show that 
the anti-psoric remedy has attacked the disease in its 
foundation, and will be of great service in the radical 
cure of the disease; the latter symptoms, on the contrary, 
if inordinately developed, inform the physician that the 
anti-psoric remedy is not quite homoeopathic, and ought 
to be replaced by a better one. 

About the period when the cure is half completed, 
the psoric miasm begins to become again latent; the 
symptoms decrease more and more, until, at last, merc 
vestiges of the psoric miasm are perceptible to the acute 
observer. But these too must be cradicated, for the 
least remains of a germ may eventually reproduce the 
full disease.” If we were to rely upon the disease cur- 
ing itself, as common people and even the better classes 


* In the same way, a polypus in the water, though seve- 
ral of its branches may have been cut off, produces new 
branches in the course of time. 
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of the public do, we should be very much mistaken. 
For, little by little a new chronic disease is developed 
out of the remaining portion of the psoric miasm, and 
gradually conquers the organism. 

The patient may legitimately expect that he should 
be treated by any physician, especially, however, the 
horsesopathic doctor, according to the principle of Cel- 
sus, “ tuto, cito et jucunde,” (safely, speedily and agree- 
ably.) This principle ought to hold good both in acute 
diseases originating in occasional causes, as well as in 
those periodical diseases which we designate by the 
term intercurrent (morbi intercurrentes.) 

As regards the short duration of the treatment of in- 
veterate chronic diseases, this is made impossible by 
the nature of the malady.* 

A great chronic discase may be cured in the space 
of one or two years, provided it has not been misman- 
aged by alleopathic treatment to the extent of having 
become incurable. One or two years ought to be con- 
sidered a short treatment. In young robust persons 
half this space of time is sufficient; in older people, on 
the contrary, this period has to be considerably pro- 
longed, in-spite of the greatest care on the part of the 
doctor, and the strictest obedience on the part of the 
patient. If the patient consider that the psoric miasm, 
which the doctor is called upon to cure, without, how; 
ever, affecting the organism, has gradually ramified into 
its inmost recesses, then the patient will easily under- 
stand why the strictest mode of life on his own part, 
and the greatest attention on the part of the doctor 
should be required for a long period of time, in order to 


* No one but an ignorant quack can promise to cure an 
inveterate chronig .disease in four or six weeks. He does 
not consider himself bound to keep his word. He risks 
nothing by making the disease worse by his treatment. 
Can he lose any thing? Honour perhaps? Indeed not, 
for his colleagues act like him. But conscience? 
is not his conscience already lost ? 
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master this parasitical enemy that had assailed the most 
delicate roots of the tree of life. 

If the anti-psoric treatment be properly conducted, the 
strength of the patient ought to increase from the very 
beginning of the treatment. This increase of strength 
will continue during the whole treatment, until the or- 
ganism is completely freed from the enemy, and unfolds 
anew its regenerate life.” 

The best time for taking an anti-psoric remedy 1s in 
the morning before breakfast ; the evening is less appro- 
priate. The powder may either be taken dry upon the 
tongue, (in this case the medicine acts less powerfully,) 
and is kept upon the tongue until it is dissolved; or else 
it may be moistened in a tea-spoon with two or three 
drops of water, and taken in this fashion. ‘The patient: 
should wait an hour, or at least half an hour, after having 
taken the medicine before eating or drinking any thing.t 
The other powders are to be marked with successive 
numbers.f . 


* It is inconceivable that allceopathic doctors should have 
continually assailed the organism in the treatment of chronic 
diseases, without having ever been deterred by their bad 
success. ‘The intermediate use of amara joined to cinchona, 
induces new affections without doing any good. 

+ To increase the effect of the remedy, it may be dissolved 
in a larger quantity of water; this quantity may still be aug- 
mented, if it is desired that the effzct should be increased 
still more. The solution may be divided into several parts, 
one part being taken every two or three days. Every time 
when a part is taken, the solution is stirred up again; by 
this means the solution increases in potency, and becomes 
more closely related to the disease. It is not advisable to 
give of the same solution for several days to coma, for the 
reason that the water begins to spoil, if kept too long. I 
have shown above, how a dose is prepared for smelling in 
the various degrees of potency. 

{ This marking of the powders with successive numbers 
has the advantage of enabling the physician to measure the 
effect which the medicine has produced. To accomplish 
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After having taken the medicine, the patient ought to 
remain quiet for an hour, without sleeping, however, 
(sleep retards the first effect of the medicine.) During 
this ioe as well as during the whole time of the treat- 
ment, the patient ought to avoid all contrary emotions, 
nor ought he to fatigue his mind either by reading, or 
cyphering, writing, or by conversations that require 
much attention. 

The anti-psoric medicine should neither be taken im- 
mediately before, nor during the — of the menses ; 
it may, however, be taken on the fourth day, about nine- 
ty-six hours after their appearance. If the menses ap- 
pear too soon, are too abundant, or last too long, the patient 
may, on the fourth day, smell of a globule of the highest 
potency of nux vomica ; four, five, or six days after this, 
the anti-psoric maybe taken. If the female be extremely 
irritable and nervous, she ought to smell of such a glo- 
bule, even during the anti-psoric treatment, seventy-two 
hours after every appearance of the menses.” 

Pregnancy in every stage, so far from being an obsta- 
cle to an anti-peoric treatment, makes it, on the contrary, 
essentially necessary, and offers a brilliant sphere of ac- 
tion to anti-psoric remedies.t 


this, the patient must prefix to every report the number of 
the powder and the date when he took it. By this means 
the physician is enabled to compare the different reports. 

* In such irritable and nervous patients, whose menstrual 
functions are deranged, the anti-psorics would not do the 
least good, without the intermediate use of nux vomica. 
Nux is especially adapted to restore in such patients the 
harmony of the nervous functions, and to calm that exces. 
sive irritability which would be an insurmountable obstacle 
to the curative action of anti-psoric remedies. 

} Is there a more adequate means to prevent the return 
of miscarriage, which originates almost exclusively in a pso- 
ric habit, except an anti-psoric treatment either before or 
during pregnancy! In what way can we more effectually 
prevent the fatal circumstances which so often occur to the 
parturient woman, in spite of a proper presentation and na- 
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During pregnancy the anti-psoric treatment is more 
necessary than at any other period, because then the 
chronic ailments are more fully developed, the organ- 
ism and the mind of the pregnant female being highly 
susceptible of receiving impressions. During the period 
of pregnancy—which is altogether an essential and na- 
tural condition of the female—the action of peek pnts 
remedies during that period is more marked and pre- 
cise.* This should be a warning to the physician to 
reduce his doses as much as possible, and to employ 
only the highest potencies. 

Sucklings never are given any medicine. The mother 
or nurse takes the remedy which is intended for the 
— ; the medicinal effect is conveyed by the milk ina 
sufficient degree. 

When in eee diseases the vital force is left to itself, 
it is only capable of shielding itself by palliatives against 
the pernicious assaults of the psoric miasm, and the 
acute diseases which that miasm develops from time 
totime. Such palhatives are the frequent secretions 
and evacuations which spontaneously occur in chronic 
diseases, diarrhoas, vomitings, sweats, ulcers, hemor- 
rhages, etc. All such palliatives produce only an appa- 


tural labour, than by a timely anti-psoric treatment during 
pregnancy? Is not the unnatural presentation of the child 
frequently owing to the psoric habit of the mother? Hy- 
drocephalus and other defects of the child always originate 
in psora. By subjecting the female to an anti-psoric treat- 
ment either before or during pregnancy, her incapacity for 
suckling her baby will be removed ; soreness of the nipples ; 
sorcncss, abscesses, and erysipclatous inflammation of the 
mamms, and all uterine hemorrhages consequent upon 
weaning, are removed. 

* The reverse is sometimes the case. The female, who is 
constantly weak and complaining when she is not pregnant, 
sometimes enjoys excellent health during pregnancy. Also 
in this condition of things anti-psoric remedies act very well, 
They ought to be given against the symptoms which existed 
before pregnancy, | 
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: 
rent alleviation of the primitive malady ; and, in fact, in- 
crease it on account of the great loss of nutritious hu- 
mours which the patient has suffered. 

The alleopathic practice has been just asspowerless 
in the treatment of chronic diseases as unaided nature. 
All that this practice has been able to accomplish, haa 
been, to imitate the palliating process of nature, with this 
difference, that the artificial secretions consequent upon 
alleeopathic drugs, inflict much greater losses upon the 
organism than natural evacuations do. So far froin di- 
minishing the primitive disease, the allceopathic practice, 
on the contrary, favours the universal ruin by its pre- 
tended dissolvants, purgatives, bloodletting, cupping, 
leeching, which is now in immoderate use, diaphoretics, 
blisters, setons, fontanels, issues, etc. 

God be praised, the homeopathic physician has dis- 
pensed with the necessity of employing those barbarous 
and homicidal contrivances. He ought even to be 
watchful that the patient, carried away by the allceopathic 
routine, may not employ them in secret during the treat- 
ment. ‘The physician must positively forbid the patient 
ever to let blood, as he may have been im the habit of 
doing once a year, or toresort to cupping, purges, warm 
baths, etc. 

Homeopathic physicians, who are masters of their 
art—and there are now many—never draw a single 
drop of blood; he carefully avoids a process which 
weakens the patient, and is a sort of direct protest 
against cure. Only those homeopathic doctors who are 
but half initiated into homeopathic practice, feel obliged 
to resort to that sort of pseudo-curing, the bleeding pro- 
cess. 


* Note or THE TranstaTor: No practitioner who has a 
clear perception of the homeopathic principle and the nature of 
disease, will feel disposed to blame Hahnemann for using this 
condemnatory language. 

Disease, as I have shéwn in my preface, is not a negative 
something ; on the contrary, it is a positive existence, or we 
may cul] it an influence, an agency, or, if you please, a dynamic 
force, whose action, with respect to the genuine action of the 
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There is but one exception to this general condemna- 
tion of all artificial evacuations. At the beginning of 


harmonious vital principle, may be called, and in fact ts subver- 
sive. There is an order of subversive dynamic forces. There 
is an order of such subversive dynamic forces, which, in a mane 
ner which is absolutely unknown to us, subdues the circulatory 
system and endeavours to adapt it to its own nature and to 
govern it according to its own laws. By those subversive forces 
the action of the circulatory system may either be unnaturally 
excited or depressed. 

Let us suppose that it has been unnaturally excited. Upon 
what principle should we bleed, in such a case? 

If my idea of disease be correct, and, 1 may say that, although 
it does not explain the inmost nature of disease, yet it indicates 
its general character—we must bleed the patient in the sup- 
position of depriving the subversive forces of their sphere of ac- 
tivity in the animal economy. But do we accomplish such a 
result by bleeding ? I maintain that we do not. 

There is always a portion of the circulating fluid left, which 
secures the subversive forces a hold upon the circulatory system. 
And then, is it not rational to suppose, that the subversive forces 
having been violently deprived of the sphere of action which 
they had conquered for themselves by virtue of their superior 
power, and which they now claim as their legitimate property, 
they will not leave the system, but will rather attack some other 
organ? Because we have it in our power to diminish the vol- 
ume of blood, is this a proof that by diminishing the volume of 
blood we diminish the violence of the subversive forces? Why 
should not these forces throw themselves upon other parts of the 
organism, since the organism is in their power, and it cannot be 
a difficult matter for those forces to choose any of the intimately 
connected organic viscera as their principal seat of action? 

There is another serious objection to bleeding and one which 
shows the absurdity of such a remedy. Not only do the sub- 
versive forces remain intact in the i eave inner Se I am 
willing to grant that they may be less disposed to attack other 
organs of the animal economy than the circulatory system, and 
may therefore, in some rare cases, be induced to leave the or- 
ganism after a powerful depletion ;—but, on the other hand the 
true or harmonious vital forces a een deprived of their 
support by every act of depletion. e vital forces are constantly 
engaged in restoring the losses which the organs undergo by 
motion ; thie restoration is a process of assimilation which can 
only be effected by means of the blood ; and this assimilative pro- 
cess continues as long as a vestige of the vital forces remains in the 
organism. Death ensues the moment that process stops. Now 
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the treatment, when the anti-psoric remedy has not had 
time to act, it sometimes happens that the patient can- 


let us consider for a moment. The blood is the material out of 
which the vital forces restore the metamorphosed organs. Itis a 
self-evident truth that the vital forces, impressed with the necessi- 
ty of harmony from the divine fountain out of which they flow, 
will not assimilate more substance than the organs consume by 
motion. Hence, in an individual whose organs are bound by 
disease, there will be a disproportionate surplus of blood, which 
the vital powers will leave a prey to the subversive forces. A 
hold is thus secured to the subversive forces upon the organism. 
Unless the subversive forces are induced to relinquish that hold, 
their action might become fatal. ‘The advocates of blood-letting 
con ds that the subversive forces can be separated from the cir- 
culating fluid by violently depriving those forces of what they 
consider their legitimate property. I have shown that this is 
extremely speculative ae that it is much more probable that 
depletion will rouse the energies of the subversive forces to new 
and reiterate assaults upon the organism, than separate them 
from it. We know that such a separation does not take place, 
that the fever may be momentarily subdued by depletion, but 
that the subversive forces exhibit again their full action in pro- 
portion as the loss of blood is retired by the vital forces. 

But suppose this separation is effected, and the fever leaves 
the organism? What will take place in the organism, if the vo- 
lume of blood which the vital principle had formed as the legiti- 
mate result of its activity, before the organism was assailed by 
disease, has been violently diminished ? The enemy having de- 
parted, the vital principle will claim to be reinstated in the en- 
joyment of its former property, which was the organism in its 
normal state, and having attained a certain degree of develop- 
ment and power. But the vital principle finds itself deprived of 
the very material out of which the wants of the newly active or- 
gans can alone be supplied. Hence the vital principle is forced 
to satisfy its claims to the full exercise of its former power, as 
developed and embodied in certain organs, by first creating the 
necessary quantity of blood, and taxing for that purpose the very 
organs that require the restorative action of the vital principle, 
for the purpose of récovering the losses which they have under- 
gone by successive bleedings, and of attaining that degree of 
strength and fulness which they would have acquired by their 
natural development and activity, if disease had not invaded the 
organism. The organs demand, as it were, of the vital principle, 
that it should restore the damage which it had suffered: disease 
to inflict upon them. This demand is made by them through 
that necessity of harmony, which maintains among all the organs 
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not pass his stools, and that this kind of constipation 
causes him some trouble. In this case, the physician 


a system of true and counter-balancing relations, and stimulates 

each organ to that degree of activity which is necessary to the 

maintenance and development of the individual life of the organ, 

and to the perfect restoration of its integrity and progressive 

oon in case its harmonious life should have been disturbed 
y disease. 

All derivatives are essentially wrong, for this reason, that they 
destroy the basis which the organic viscera had worked out as 
the legitimate results and true manifestations of their vital acti- 
vity ; it is in those results that the vitality of the organs is em- 
bodied. Wehave no more right to destroy or diminish those 
results than to take the property which a man has legitimately 
acquired through the free exercise of his various powers. 

lood-letting is a hazardous process, originating in ignorance 
and speculation; no homeopathic practitioner can resort to it 
without suffering himself to be classed among those half ho- 
meopathists whom Hahnemann condemns in the paragraph to 
which this note is annexed. 

What then is to be done in a case of fever ? 

The illustrious Rush felt that blood-letting is not entailed 
upon the practice of physic by a law of fatality. “In Seid 
the prejudices of blood-letting in consumption,” says Rush, ‘ 
have frequently wished to discover such a substitute for it as 
would with equal safety and certainty take down the morbid 
excitement ad action of the arterial system. At present we 
know of no such remedy ; and, until it be discovered, it becomes 
us to combat the prejudices against bleeding, and to derive all 

the advantages from it which have been mentioned.” 
' The homeopathic practitioner knows that we have an abun- 
dance of remedies which will prove useful in fever, and will in- 
variably and infallibly effect that separation of the organism and 
the feverishly-exciting subversive forces, which the various 
processes of depletion accomplish either never or only after pro- 
tracted and repeated assaults upon the organism. But why do 
aconite, belladonna, phosphorus, ete., effect such a separation ? 
Simply becanse these substances are the natural order or mode 
of existence, in the physical world, of those subversive forces 
which, acting down upon this world of effects from the world of 
causes, have succeeded, by means of an evil spirit or some other 
hostile influence, in introducing themselves into the circulating 
fluid, exciting it to undue action and producing that state of the 
system which we call fever. Aconite, belladonna, phosphorus, 
coffea, etc., contain, and therefore are the natural or hyeisil 
‘ypes of those subversive symptoms the aggregate of which we 

esignate by the term fever. As soon as these types are intro- 
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may relieve him by prescribing an injection of pure, 
tepid water ; if one will not answer, he may prescribe 


duced into the organism, the subversive forces, being in the 
same inseparable connection with those types as cause and effect, 
are drawn to them, embody themselves in them and are, in this 
way, easily and of their own accord, separated from the or- 
ganism. 

There is a state of the system which is the opposite of what 
we commonly designate by the term fever: coldness, chills, 
thin and weak pulse. “This state of the system evidently indi- 
cates the presence of subversive forces in the organism, which 
have depressed the action of the circulatory system. If blood- 
letting be the true mode of separating this part of the organism 
from the subversive forces, why do we not resort to that remedy 
in the condition of the system which I have supposed just now ? 
If, in this condition of the system, the advocates of depletion do 
not bleed, it is because they either do not know upon what prin- 
ciple they bleed at all, or because they bleed upon such fanciful 

rinciples that facts are all the time rebelling against them. 
he homeopathist knows that this condition of the system 
corresponds to its types, bryonia, etc. 

To the advocates of blood-letting Hahnemann addresses the 
following severe remarks in a note: ‘ Beginners and learners 
may be pardoned for using depleting processes; but if they 
dare to pride themselves on their pretended improvements, and 
to pone blood-letting and cupping as processes that are 
eminently homeopathic, then they make themselves ridiculous 3 
they ought to be pitied for their dabbling and for their bungling 
blindness, which inflicts suffering upon their patients, Is it 
laziness, or is it a foolish predilection for the pernicious routine 
of alleopathy, which prevents them from making themselves 
acquainted with the true homeopathic remedy that always acts 
with certainty and success? It is only by means of persever- 
ing study, and indefatigable searching that the student of 
homeeopathy can penetrate to its inmost recesses and acquire 
that mastery of the science which is now possessed by some.” 

Blood-letting and all the other violet acorns practices of 
artificial evacuation, are on a par with the- system of corporeal 
punishment in education, and with the doctrine of self-sacrifice, 
or mortification of the passions from the standing-point,of an 
absolute and irretrievable necessity. Those who profess such 
a doctrine, of course, will be in favour of blood-letting ; those, 
on the contrary, who have faith in the integral goodness of hue 
man nature; who understand and feel that the true development 
of human nature is a free and unbounded evolution of all its 
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another in a quarter of an hour, and even a third; this 
Jast will certainly act. This kind of injection is devoid 
of all mercurial influence ; it acts aelanelly by dis- 
tending the rectum and may be repeated every three or 
four days, until the anti-psoric remedies shall have suc 
ceeded in regulating the process of intestinal evacuation. 
Next to i i vecusiinis acts most favourably under 
such circumstances." 

Fontanelles should not be suddenly suppressed by 
the homeopathic physician, if the patient has used them 
already for a long time, often for years. The anti-psoric 
treatment ought to have progressed already considerably 
before that suppression is accomplished. But already 
in the beginning of the treatment they may be diminish- 
ed, if this can be done without suppressing them en- 
urely. 

Physicians often incommode the patient by direct- 


genuine tendencies and forces, and who have demonstrated to 
their minds the glorious truth that human nature is destined and 
therefore able to work out for itself a cireumambient order of 
things which will be an exact reflex of nature’s varied and in- 
most life, and a solemn and consecrated acknowledgment of all 
its manifestations: all such will look upon blood-letting with 
abhorrence, and will preach and practise the doctrine that vital 
harmony cannot be the result of a violent and chaotic invasion 
of the constitution of man. 

* Note or THE TransLator: To produce this kind of 
mechanical distention, a tampon may be inserted in the rectum, 
which sometimes acts very promptly and to the great relief of the 
patient. A potato answers the pure of a tampon better than 
anything else. It may be cut in the shape of a wedge, and be 
gradually introduced into the rectum. To patients who aro 
affected with chronic constipation I take the liberty of suggest- 
ing the following advice. Let them go to stool every morning, 
either before or after breakfast, even when there is no occasion 
for it; let them bear down for a while, and continue this prac- 
tice for some days. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they 
will succeed in regulating their bowels in this way. But they 
must be careful of always going to stool at the same hour and 
even minute, It is a matter of course that the practice which I 
here recommend, is a mere adjuvane of the general treatment. 
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ing him to wear woollen fabrics upon the bare skin as 
preventatives against colds. ‘l'hese ought only to be dis- 
continued when the patient’s susceptibility for catching 
cold has been considerably diminished by the anti-psoric 
treatment, and when the mild weather hassetin. They 
may first be replaced by cotton, which produces less 
friction upon the skin, and excites it less than wool. 
Little by litle the patient may be accustomed to-wear 
linen upon the bare skin. 

There are many self-evident reasons, one of which is 
the delicate nature of homeopathic drugs, why the ho- 
meceopathic physician should not permit the use of scents 
in any shape or manner, medicinal tea, mint, pastry, 
aniseed, bitters, liquors, lichen, spices of any kind, 
spiccd chocolate, electuarics, tooth-tinctures, tooth- 
powders, and the various other fashionable com- 
pounds. . 

Warm or hot baths cannot be permitted ; they always 
interfere with the treatment, and are, moreover, unne- 
cessary, if they are merely used for the sake of cleanli- 
ness. The body may be kept clean by washing it 
quickly with soap-water that has the temperature of the 
body. This kind of washing does not injure the effects 
of the anti-psoric treatment. 

In the first edition of this treatise I have recommended 
to use the smallest possible electrical sparks for the pur- 
pose of — the anti-psoric treatment by animating 
those parts of the body which had been long affected 
with paralysis or insensibility. I am sorry that this ad- 
vice should have been given. I know from experience 
that, so far from following it strictly, it has been con- 
stantly transgressed. Large sparks have always been 
used to the great detriment of the patient, although it 
has been constantly asserted that they were as small as 
could be obtained. My advice now is, to abandon the 
use of sparks altogether. We should avoid the least 
suspicion of using enantiopathic aid, and then, we have 
an efficient homeopathic local remedy for partial para- 
lysis or insensibility : cold water, from mountain sources 
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or deep wells *—(10° of Reaumur.) The water may be 
used conjointly with the anti-psorics. ‘The parts may 
either be sprinkled with cold water every minute, or 
every two or three minutes ; or else the whole body may 
be sprinkled over with fine water, in the form of dust, 
for one, two, three, or five minutes. This sprinkling 
may be resorted to more or less frequently according 
to circumstances, once or several times. 


THE REMEDIES 


That have been found most efficacious in the treatment 
of chronic diseases, shall be described in the subsequent 
volumes according to the symptoms which they are 
capable of producing upon the healthy organism. I 
shall point out those which may be given against dis- 
eases of — origin, the syphilitic diseases, and the 
diseases from sycosis. 

The remedies against syphilis and sycosis are much 
less numerous than those against psora. This is no 
reason with the intelligent observer why psora should 
not be a chronic miasm and the head-fountain of most 
chronic diseases. 

It is not astonishing that the psoric miasm, having 
spread for thousands of years through millions of or- 
ganisms all of which differ in constitution and are ex- 

osed to a variety of influences, should have produced 
that host of chronic diseases which become manifest by 
the suppression of the psoric eruption upon the skin, 
whether that suppression be the result of violent ex- 





* Water of this temperature, or still lower, possesses the 
primary power of diminishing the sensibility and mobility 
of the living body ; hence it may afford homa@opathic aid 
in the treatment of paralysis or insensibility. 
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ternal contrivances or of some accidental concussion of 
the system. 

Owing to these causes the psoric miasm has succeed- 
ed in ingrafting its parasitical existence upon the or- 
ganism, and has produced warieties which always betray 
their common origin, but all of which are distinguished 
by some peculiar properties. These varieties depend 
either upon the physical differences of clima and abode, 
or upon the different modes of life of the psoric pa- 
tients." In the impure air of cities children become af- 
fected with rackets, spina ventosa, ramollissement of the 
bones, curvatures, cancer of the bones, tinea capitis, 
scrofula, ring-worm ; in full-grown persons there are 
nervous affections, nervous irritability, gout of the joints, 
etc. The various chronic affections originating in the 
psoric miasm, and assuming so many different forms 
on account of the constitutional differences of patients and 
the different physical influences to which they are ex- 
posed, i for their radical cure, the use of a large 
number of anti-psorics. 

I have often been asked the question by what signs 
an anti-psoric remedy may be recognised beforehand ? 
There are no such external visible signs. ‘The remedial 
virtue of certain remedies in psoric affections has been 
revealed to me by trying those remedies upon the 
healthy organism. Some i them were known to possess 
curative powers which seemed to me to hint at the 
anti-psoric character of the remedies. In Poland, for 
instance, the herb lycopodium is reputed to prove 
curative in trichiasis; hence [ ae the anti-psoric 





* In Norway and in the north-west of Scotland we have 
the Sibbens or Rade-Syge; in Lombardy Pellagra; in 
Poland and Carinthia koltum or trichiasis; the leprous 
tumours of Surinam; the raspberry-like excrescences of 
Guinea, known there by the name of yaws, and in America 
by that of pian ; in Hungary the exhausting fever called 
tsomor; in Virginia the asthenia virginensium ; goitre in the 
valleys of the Alps, etc. 
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virtues of the pollen in similar diseases. I suspected 
the anti-psoric nature of the common table-salt from the 
fact that hemorrhages had been arrested by that sub- 
stance when given in large quantities. In former times 
already it was known that veftereal discases complicated 
with the psoric miasm, could not be cured by mercury 
unless this miasm had first been removed by means of 
guaiacum, sassaparilla or mezereum. 

As a general rule I have found that most of the earths, 
alkalis, and acids, and their salts, together with several 
metals, are indispensable to the cure of the innumerable 
symptoms ofthe psoric miasm. ‘The similarity of action 
existing between sulphur, phosphorus, and other com- 
bustible substances from the vegetable and the mineral 
kingdom, led me to rank all these substances in the same 
family with the chief anti-psoric remedy, which 1s sul- 
phur. Analogy of action has also induced me to add 
some animal substances. 

Generally, however, only such remedies have been 
arrayed under the head of anti-psorics, as have developed 
in the healthy organism symptoms analogous to those, 
which were known to emanate from repelled itch. In 
proportion as our knowledge of the pure effects of med- 
icinal substances increases, we may find it oe 
to add a few more remedies to the anti-psorics which 
are now known. Nevertheless, with’ the anti-psorics 
that are now known, we are able to cure all secondary 
psoric diseases provided the patients have not been 
overwhelmed by large portions of allteopathic drugs, or 
too great a depression of the vital forces or other un- 
favourable causes do not make the cure impossible. 
There are certain conditions occurring in psoric diseases, 
where the other hornceopathic remedies, even mercury 
not excepted, become indispensable. 

The peculiar mode adopted for the preparation of 
homeeopathic remedies, enables us te develop the me- 
dicinal virtues of a drug into a series of degrees of poten- 
cy, and by this means, to adapt the’ remedial influence 
of the drug with great precision to the nature of the 
disease. ae of those drugs do not seem to have 
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many medicinal properties in their unprepared form, 
(such as common salt, lycopodium ;) others, (such as gold, 
silicea, argilla,) do not seem to possess any. But their 
medicinal properties exist in a latent state, and may all 
be developed to a high degrce by the peculiar mode of 
preparation prescribed by homceopathy. Other sub- 
stances, on the contrary, act so powerfully in their natu- 
ral form that the smallest portion of them, upon com- 
ing in contact with the animal fibre, exercises a cor- 
roding and destructive action upon it; such substan- 
ces are arsenic, corrosive sublimate, etc. By the ho- 
mopathic mode of preparing those substances, their 
otherwise powerful action is suitably modified by being 
developed into a series of degrees of potency, many of 
which were never known before. 

The alteration which is effected in the ph elas of 
natural substances, especially medicinal substances, 
either by triturating or shaking them in conjunction 
with a non-medicinal powder or liquid, 1s almost mar- 
vellous. This discovery is due to homceopathy. 

Beside this alteration of their medicinal properties, 
the homeopathic mode of preparing medicines pro- 
duces an alteration in their chemical properties. Where- 
as, in their crude form, they are insoluble either in water 
or alcohol, they become entirely soluble, both in water 
and alcohol, by means of this homeopathic transfor- 
mation. This discovery is invaluable to the healing 
art. 

The brown-black juice of the sea-insect sepia, which 
was formerly used only for painting and ie , 18 
soluble in water only, while in its unprepared form. 
When homeopathically prepared by trituration, it be- 
comes also soluble in SE 

Nothing can be extracted from petroleum by means 
of alcohol, except when that drug is adulterated with 
vegetable ethereal oil; in its unadulterated form, petro- 
leum is neither soluble in water nor in alcohol, (nor 
ether.) By means of trituration it becomes soluble in 
both those substances. 


Lycopodii pollen floats in alcohol and on the surface 
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of water, without either of these substances having the 
least effect upon the drug; lycopodium in its crude 
state, on being introduced into the stomach, is both 
tasteless and inactive. ‘Trituration makes it soluble in 
both alcohol and water, and develops such a powerful 
medicinal action in the drug that its use requires great 
Care. e : 

Who ever found marble or the shell of an oyster 
soluble in water or alcohol?’ This mild calcarea, as 
well as baryta carbonica, and magnesia, become per- 
fectly soluble by means of the homaopathic process 
of trituration, which, moreover, develops their medi- 
cinal powers to an astonishing degree. 

No one will feel disposed to suspect that quartz, 
rock-crystal,—some of those crystals containing drops 
of water which had been enclosed there unaltered for 
thousands of years,—or white sand, are soluble in wa- 
ter or alcohol, or are endowed with medicinal proper- 
ties. However, silica may be made soluble both in 
water and alcohol by triturating it after it had first been 
melted by means of an alkali, and then precipitated 
again from that compound.* By this process, the me- 
dicinal properties of silica are developed to an almost 
infinite extent. 

All metals and sulphurets become soluble in alcohol 
and water, after having undergone the homeeopathic 
mode of preparation, by means of which their medici- 
nal virtues are also fully, yea, infinitely, developed. 

The medicinal chemical substances which have been 
thus prepared, are no longet subject to chemical laws. 

A dose: of phosphorus of the highest potency may re- 
main for years enclosed in its paper in a desk, without 


® Quartz, or silica, unless they have first undergone this 
preparation will not show any medicinal properties. ‘This 
is the reason why medicinal substances may be triturated 
in the porcelain mortar together with the non-medicinal 
sugar of milk, without any silica becoming mixed with it. 
Some hyper-critical homaopathists have apprehended such 
& result. 
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losing its medicinal properties, or even changing them 
to those of phosphoric acid. : 

A remedy which ‘has been elevated to the highest 
potency, and, by this means, has become almost spirit- 
fidiced, is no longer subject to the laws of neutraliza- 
tion. Highly dynamized natrum, ammonium, baryta, 
calcarea, magnesia, when taken into the system, cannot, 
like their bases, be changed to neutral salts by acetic 
acid ; their medicinal properties are neither changed 
nor destroyed. 

The homeopathic preparation of nitric acid, provid- 
ed it is taken ina ee quantity, is not affected by 
a little crude calcarea, or natrum ; its strong specific 
action remains the same. 

All those homeopathic drugs which constitute the pure 
materia medica,* are prepared in the manner pointed 


* Vegetable substances which can only be had dry are 
triturated in the same way. The millionth trituration may 
then be dissolved, like all the other substances, either in 
water or alcohol. In this state they may be preserved much 
better and longer than the common tinctures which easily 
spoil. Of the juiceless vegetable substances, oleander, 
thuya, mezereum, you may take one grain and a half, the 
fresh leaves, bark, roots, etc., and convert them to the mil. 
lionth trituration with three times one hundred grains of 
sugar of milk. Of this trituration you take one grain and 
carry it through the vials, obtaining in this way, any de- 
gree of potency that may be desired. Shake each: vial 
twice, first carrying the arm up, then down. The same 
process of trituration may be resorted to in regard to the 
recently obtained medicinal juices. Squeeze the juice oyt 
of the substance, triturate one drop of it with the necessa- 
ry quantity of suger of milk to obtain the millionth tritu- 
ration. Of this you take one grain, dissolve it in a mix. 
ture of half water and half alcohol, and then carry a drop 
of this mixture through the series of the twenty-seven 
vials, obtaining in this way the degree of potency that is 
desired. By triturating the juice first, the medicinal vir. 
tues of the drug are better developed than by simply mix. 
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out below; the following anti-psorics come under this 
remark :* silica, barita carbonica, calcarea carbonica, 
natrum carbonicum, ammonium carbonicum, magnesia 
carbonica, carbo vegetabilis, carbo animalis, graphites, 
sulphur, antimonium crudum, antimonium, gold, pla- 
lina, iron, zinc, copper, silver, tin,—lumps of those 
metals, not the foil, are triturated upon a hard, fine, 
grinding-stone under water, or sometimes under alcohol, 
like the iron. Of these pulverized substances, you 
take one grain; mercury may be used in the liquid 
state ; of petroleum, you take one drop instead of one 
grain. Pour this grain into a non-glazed porcelain 
mortar, having before covered the bottom of it with 
sand slightly moistened and triturated. Then you take 
thirty-three grains of sugar of milk, and mix them with 
the ie by triturating the mass with some force for 
about six minutes by means of a porcelain pestle; be- 
fore you triturate, stir the mass for a little while with a 
spatula. Having triturated the mass, you stir it again 
for about four minutes, scraping up that part which 
covers the bottom of the porcelain mortar, and also that 
which is adherent to the pestlef; then you triturate 
again with great force for six minutes, without however 
adding anything new. ‘This mass you scrape up again, 
for four minutes, add another thirty-three grains of sugar 
of milk, stir the new compound for a moment with the 





ing the juice with the alcohol by means of two shakes. I 
know this from experience. 

* Phosphorus, which is so easily oxydized in the open 
air, is dynamized in the same manner, and may be dis- 
solved in both liquids. There are some precautionary 
rules to be observed, which will be pointed out below. 

{+ When the process of trituration is completed, mortar, 
pestle, and spatula, are to be repeatedly immersed in boil- 
ing water, being carefully wiped and dried after each im- 
mersion. The mortar, pestle, and spatula, may then be 
exposed to a heat which would make them red-hot. This 
will suffice to satisfy even the most anxious minds that no 
atom of the medicinal substance has remained adhering to 
either mortar, pestle, or spatula. 
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Spatula, then triturate it for six minutes witn the pestle, 
scrape it up for four minutes, triturate again with great 
force for six minutes, scrape the mass up again for four 
minutes, then add the last thirty-three grains of sugar 
of milk, and with this last added portion proceed as 
with the two former. This powder you enclose in a 
well-corked glass, and mark it with the name of the 
substance, and the figure {00, to show that this is the 
one hundredth potency of the substance.* 

In order to prepare the degree 10000, you take one 
grain of the degree 100 and add io it thirty-three grains 
of sugar of milk. Stir up this mass for a moment with 
the spatula. Then triturate it for six minutes, stir it up 
for four minutes, triturate again for six minutes, and then 
stir up again for four. After this you add the second 


* The preparation of the one hundredth potency of phos- 
phorus by pulverisation requires some modifications. First 
you take one hundred grains of sugar of milk, and, by means 
of fifteen drops of water you make them into a sort of 
dough or pap in the mortar. Then you cut one grain of 
phosphorus into twelve pieces, kneading them into a dough 
by means of the moistened pestle, together with the one hun. 
dred grains of sugar of milk, the portions of the mass which 
remain adhering to the pestle being scraped off again while 
the process of kneading is carried on. In this way the 
phosphorus molecules may be triturated during the first two 
periods of six nfinutes each, into invisible atoms without a 
spark being elicited. During the third period of six 
minutes, the mass being sufficiently pulverised, the kneading 
may be replaced by trituration. During the next eighteen 
minutes the process of trituration is carried on with mo. 
derate force, the mass being scraped up every six minutes ; 
this scraping can be easily aceomplished on account of the 
mass being but slightly adherent cither to the mortar or the 

,pestle. After the sixth trituration the powder shines but 
feebly in the open air, and has but little smell. It is then 
enclosed in well corked vials and marked Phosphorus 100. 
The next two degrees of potency 10000 and [ are prepared 
in the same way as those of the other dry medicinal sub- 
stances, a 
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thirty-three grains of sugar of milk, proceed then as 
before ; afterwards add the last thirty-three grains of 
sugar of milk, stir up and triturate again as before, and 
enclose the mass in a well corked vial marked 10000. 

To prepare the degree 1000000 or I, you take one 
grain of the degree 10000, and go through the processes 
of stirring and triturating in the same way as before, 
ioe na upwards of an hour for the preparation of 
each different potency. 

For the sake of establishing a sort of uniformity in 
preparing homceopathic remedies, and especially the 
anti-psorics, I never carry the process of trituration 
above the million degree. From this degrec I derive the 
solutions in their various degrecs of potency. 

For the process of trituration a certain force should 
be employed ; not too much, however, to cause the mass 
to adhere too tenaciously to the mortar to be scraped 
up in the space of four minutes. 

From the million degree of trituration the solutions” 
in the various degrees may be obtained by dissolving 
these triturated substances in alcohol or water. Che- 
mistry is not acquainted with the fact that all substances 
after having been triturated up to the million degree, can 
be dissolved either in i 8 water. 

Sugar of milk cannot be dissolved in pure alcohol ; 
this is the reason why the first solution should be com- 
posed of one half water and one half alcohol. 

To one grain of the million trituration you add fifty 
drops of distilled water, and turn the vial several times 
around its axis. By this means the sugar of milk 


becomes dissolved. Then you add fifty drops of good 





* In the ah dae of my practice I gave a small portion 
of a grain of the millionth trituration at a dose. But the un- 
certainty of this mode of exhibiting the remedy, led me to 
the discovery of preparing the solution, and to the use of the 
globules, any definite number of which may be moistened 
with the dissolved drug. Homeopathy being based upon a 
Jaw .of nature, it should avoid and exclude all uncertainties. 
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alcohol,* and shake the vial twice, first carrying the arm 
up and then down. Only two thirds of the vial ought 
to be filled with the solution.t 

This vial is then marked with the name of the medi- 
cine, and the number 100 1. Of this solution you take 
one drop, and mix it with 99 or 100 drops of pure alco- 
hol, shaking the vial twice after it has been corked. 
This vial is marked i00001. Of this solution you again 
take one drop, mixing it with 99 or 100 drops of pure 
alcohol. Then shake the vial twice, and mark it 10000 I. 
Of this potency you again take a drop, and mix it with 
99 or 100 drops of pure alcohol, shaking this third vial 
twice, and marking. it II. In the same way you con- 
tinue the preparation and marking of the higher signe 
cies 100 II, 10000 11, i11-¢ The intermediate vials are 
put in perpendicular boxes, and are kept in the dark in 
order not to be affected by the light of day. In practice 
only the full vials are used. 

The shaking being accomplished by means of mode- 
rate strokes with the arm, it is expedient that the vials 
should be large enough to have only two thirds of their 
volume filled with the hundred drops. Vials that have 





* ‘These quantities are measured by means of vials which 
contain exactly fifty drops. It would be too tedious to 
count fifty drops of water, especialy when the water does 
not flow easily out of the vial. 

ft. It is well to provide the vial with a mark stating the 
number of shakes and the date when the solution was pre- 
pared. 

t} Frequent observation has convinced me that it is better 
te shake the vials twice only in order to develop the me- 
dicinal virtue of the drug just enough to affect the disease 
in a proper manner. By shaking the vial ten times as I 
was in,the habit of doing, the proportion between the pro- 
gressively developed intensity ‘of action of the medicinal 
properties of the drug and the degree of the potency was 
destroyed in favour of the former. The object of the 
dynamising process is to develop the intensity of action of 
the medicinal properties of the drug, at the same time as 
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Contained one medicine ought never to be used for any 
other, even if they should have been previously rinsed 
ever so much. 


The globules of sugar of milk should be prepared of 
the same magnitude all over the world. I use them of 
the size of a grain of flaxseed. By establishing uniform- 


wo eee 


that action is reduccd to a milder tone. Two shakes arc 
sufficient to establish the true proportion between these two 
effects. 

The degrees of potency may be indicated in various 
ways, thus: — 





1 


The first degree, 100 

The second degree, aa vine ond raultiplied 
The third degree Pert 1 or 100 (3) 

The fourth degree, a 100 I or 100 (4) 
The fifth degree, ssanunaaaan 10000 I or 100 (5) 
The sixth degree, Pee IL or 100 ©) 


a 100 IL or 100 (7 
The seventh degrees = a ooeoon000 00 11 or 100 (7) 


The eighth degree, epee OTT 10000 IT or 100 (8) 


a III ox 100 (0) © 





The ninth degree, T0000 


] ference 
The tenth degree, —  ii5gooo0p00u0000000 «100 LUE or 100 (10) 


The eleventh degree, ee 10000 LIL or 100 (11) 


The twelfth degree, rt ——— J[II or 100 (12) ete. 


{ Added by the translator. ] 
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ity both in the — and exhibition of medicines, 
the homeopathic physicians will be enabled to compare 
with great certainty the results which they may obtain 
in their practice. 

The globules are moistened with the liquid in this 
way. A vessel of the size of a thimble, made either 
of earthenware, china, or glass, is filled with globules 
weighing in all a few grains; upon these you drop several 
drops of the medicine, taking a few drops more rather than 
less, in order to make sure that the liquid has reached the 
bottom of the vessel, and all the globules have been moist- 
ened. This process may last about a minute. The ves- 
sel is then turned over upon a double sheet of blotting 
paper ; if any of the liquid should remain in the vessel, 
it is poured upon the globules, that will be found adher- 
ing to cach other like acone. After a while the globules 
are spread upon the paper, and dried. When dry, the 
globules are filled in a glass vial, which should then be 
well corked,and marked. 

The globules having been moistened with the liquid, 
eid obtain a faint appearance. The non-moistened 
globules look whiter and more shining. 

In order to take the globules you first prepare a cap- 
sule of white paper, filled with two or three grains of 
sugar of milk. The globules having been deposited in 
this sugar, the upper surface of the capsule is pressed 
upon with a spatula or the nail of the thumb, until the 
globules are crushed ; the powder may then be easily 
dissolved in water. 

When I speak of globules, I mean those mentioned 
above, two hundred of which, or thereabout, weigh a 
grain. 


In the subsequent list of anti-psoric remedies no iso- 
pathic remedies are mentioned, for the reason that their 
effects upon the healthy organism have not been suffi- 
ciently ascertained. ven the itch miasm, (psorin) in 
its various degrees of potency, comes under this objec- 
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tion. I call psorin a homeopathic anti-psoric, because 
if the preparations of psorin did not alter its nature to 
that of a pecan t remedy, it never could have any 
effect upon an organism tainted with that same identical 
virus. The psoric virus, by undergoing the processes of 
trituration and shaking, becomes just as much altered in 
its nature as gold does, the homeopathic preparations of 
which are not inert substances in the animal economy, 
but powerfully acting agents. 

Psorin is a sumillimum of the itch virus. There is nq 
intermediate degree between idem and simillimum ; in 
other words, the thinking man sees that simillimum is 
the medium between simile and idem. The only defi- 
nite meaning which the terms “ isopathic and zquale”’ 
can convey, is that of simillimum; they are not idem 
(ravrdy, ) 


DEFINITION 


OF THE MOST IMPORTANT TECHNICAL TERMS CONTAINED IN 
THIS VOLUME, 


( Some of these definitions have been copied from Hooper's Dictionary.) 


Adipose tissue,—see tissue. 


Adventitious,—any thing that accidentally, and not in the 
common course of natural causes, happens to make a 
part of another. It is used in medicine in opposition to 
hereditary. 


Allcopathy,—under this denomination Hahnemann ranges 
aj] those medical] theories that are based upon principles 
different from his own doctrine. 


Amenorrboea,—accidental cessation of the menstrual flux. 


Anasarca,—a species of dropsy from a serous tumour, 
spread between the skin and flesh. 


Aneurism,—a pulsating tumour formed by the dilatation of 
an artery. 


Atrophy,—nervous consumption. This disease is marked 
by a gradual wasting of the body, unaccompanied either 
by a difficulty of breathing, cough, or any evident fever 

_ but usually attended with a loss of appetite and impaired 
digestion. 


Bursa mucosa,—a mucus bag, containing a kind of mucous 
fat. These burse are generally found where tendons 
or muscles glide over bones. By means of those bursa, 
tendons and muscles glide easily over the bones. 


Cataract,—a species of blindness, arising almost always 
from an opacity of the crystalline lens or its capsule. 
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Cornea,—the thick and transparent part of the eye, placed 
between the two lids. 


Coryza,—running at the nose. 


Chlorosis,—green sickness, a species of disease which 
affects young females labouring under a retention or 
suppression of the menses. 


Carcinoma,—or cancer. 


Crusta lactea,—this disease mostly attacks some part of the 
face of infants at the breast. It is known by an erup- 
tion of broad pustulcs, full of a glutinous liquor, which 
form white scabs when they are ruptured. 


Diabetes,—an immoderate flow of urine. 


Diaphoretics,—a class of remedies which increase the dis- 
charge by the skin. 


Degeneration,—a morbid alteration of some organic viscus. 
Dysuria,—suppression or difficulty in discharging the urine. 
Ecstasy,—a trance. 

Empyema,—a collection of pus in the cavity of the thorax. 
Enantiopathic,—the same as allceopathic. 
Enuresis,—incontinence of urine. 


Findemic,—a disease is so termed that is peculiar to a 
certain class of persons, or country. The goltre is en- 
demical to the inhabitants of certain low regions in 
Switzerland. * 


Epistaxis,—bleeding from the nose. 


Epizootic carbyuncle,—a species of anthrax common to the 
larger mammalia. In man it forms on the cheek, neck, 
° or back, and, in a few days, becomes highly gangrenots. 


Erysipelas,—the rose or St Anthony’s fire. This disease 
isan inflammatory affection of the skin or of the mucous 
membrane. 


Exanthema,—an eruption of the skin. 


Expectorants,—a class of medicines which increase the 
discharge of mucus from the lungs. 
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Fistula—a term in surgery applied to a long and sinuous 
ulcer that has a narrow opening, and which sometimes 
leads to a larger cavity, and has no disposition to heal. 
Fistula may be formed in ghe lower part of the rectum, in 
the bladder, m the inner canthus of the eye, etc. 


Fomentations,—a sort of partial bathing, by applying hot 
flannels to any part, dipped in medicated decgctions, 


whereby steams are communicated to the parts, and their 
vessels are relaxed. 


Fontanelles,—the French name for artificial issues. 


Fungus hematodes,—bleeding fungus, also called soft 
cancer or medullary sarcoma. It attacks most parts of 
the body, particularly the eye, breast, testicle, and the exe 
tremities. It begins with a soft enlargement of the part, 
which is extremely elastic and, in some cases, painful. 
As it increases, it often has the feel of an encysted 
tumour, and at length becomes irregular, bulging out 
here and there. When it ulcerates, it bleeds, and shoots 
up a mass of a bloody fungus. 


Gland,—an organic part of the body, composed of blood- 
vessels, nerves and absorbents, and destined for the se- 
cretion or alteration of some peculiar fluid. 


Glaucoma,—a cataract of the crystalline lens. 


Goitre,—an enlargement of the thyroid body in front of 
the trachea. 


Gutta serena,—a diminution or total loss of sight, arising 
from a paralytic affection of the retina and optic nerve. 


Hematemesis,—vomiting of blood from the stomach. 
Hematuria,—hemorrhage from the bladder. 
Hemoptysis,—spitting of blood from the lungs. 


Hemorrhoids,— or piles, excrescences arising from the in- 
ferior part ofthe rectum. They are divided into bleeding 
and blind piles. 


Hernia,—a rupture, or a protrusion of a part of the intestine. 
The places in which this protrusion most frequently 
takes place, are the groin, the navel, the labia pudendi, 
and the upper and fore-part of the thigh. 
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Herpes, tetter,—a genus of disease distinguished by an as- 
semblage of numerous little creeping ulcers, in clusters, 
itching very much, and difficult to heal; they terminate 
in furfuraceous scales, a 


Humerus,—the long bone of the upper-arm: 


Hysteria, hysterics,—a disease common to females. The 
diseage attacks in paroxysms or fits. 


Hypochondria,—those parts of the body, which lie under 
the cartilages of the spurious ribs. 

Idiopathic,—this name is given to diseases originating in 
some peculiar and distinct miasm. 


Inoculation,—the insertion of a poison into any part of the 
body ; it was mostly practised with that of the small-pox. 


Ischuria,—a suppression of urine. 


Issue,—an artificial ulcer made by cutting a portion of the 
skin, and burying a pea or some other substance in it, so 
as to produce a discharge of purulent matter. 


Leucorrhcea,—the whites, a secretion of whitish or milky 
mucus, from the vagina of women. 


Lypoma,—a solitary, soft, unequal, indolent tumour, arising 
from a luxuriancy of adeps or fat in the cellular mcem- 
brane. 


Menorrhagia,—an immoderate flow 6f the menses. 


Mollities ossium, or ramollissement of the bones,—softness 
of the bones, arising from a want of the phosphato of 
lime. In children this disease is called the rickets. 


Musce volitantes,—particles of dust or motes which the 
patient imagines to see upon the eye or in the air. 


Oedema,—a synonyme of anasarca. See Anasarca. 


Oesophagus,—the membranous and muscular tube that de- 
scends in the neck from the pharynx to the stomach ; it 
carries the food into the stomach. 


Orgasm,—an unnatural agitation of the blood. 


Ostco-sarcoma,—a swelling of the bone; the bone and the 
surrounding flesh become one putrefying mass. 
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Paronychia,—a collection of pus formed in the fingers. 

Patella,—the bone in front of the knee. 

Parotid gland,—the gland situated directly behind the ear ; 
the swelling of this glandf\called the mumps. 


Prostatic fluid,-—-a fluid secreted by the prostatic gland 
situated in front of the bladder. 


Polypus,—a bleeding tumour generally found in the nose, 
uterus, or vagina. 


Ptyalism,—a morbid flow of saliva. 
Ramollissement,—see Mollities Ossium. 

Region,—in surgery, a circumscribed part of the body. 
Sarcoma,—a fleshy excrescence, 


Sedatives,—a class of medicines which diminish the ani- 
mal energy. 


Sphacelus,—the highest degree of mortification. 


Sporadic,—this is an epithet for such infections and other 
diseases as seize a few persons at any time or season. 


Spina Ventosa,—a tumour arising from an internal caries 
of a bone. 


Tabes Mucosa,—a wasting away of the mucous membranes. 
Tarsus,—the ankle-joint. 


Tinea Capitis,—the scald head ; a disease characterized by 
small ulcers at the root of the hairs of the head, which 
produce a friable white crust. 


Tissucs,—or textures which compose the different organs 
of animals. 


Tonics,—medicines which are supposed to increase the tone 
of the muscular fibre (in the old school of course.) 


Trichiasis, Plica Polonica,—a discase of the hairs, in which 
- they become long and coarse, and matted and glued in. 
to inextricable tangles. It is peculiar to Poland, Lithu- 


ania, and Tartary, and generally appears during the au- 
tumnal season. 


Tunica Vaginalis Testis,—one of the covering membranes 
of the testicles. 
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Vaccination,—the insertion of the matter of cow-pox. 
Varix,—a dilatation of a vein. 


Vesicatories,—applications ich, exciting inflammation 
on the skin, occasion a th rous fluid to be poured from 
the exhalants, raise the cuticle, and form the appearance 
of a vesicle. 


THE END. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 13, ifne 21, instead of doses, read portions. 

Page 13, line 24, instead of cautcries, read issues. 

Page 22, line 4, instead of local, read erratic. 

Page 36, line 14, and elsewhere, instead of tenia, read tinea. 
Page 72, line 12 and 13, mstead of has, read had. 

Page 145, line 15, place a comma after nostra. 
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be done is, to draw a line EF parallel to C D, at 100 
feet below it; then, by drawing perpendiculars from the 
surface line to this new datum, as shown by the dotted 
lines, the transfer will be complete, as the height of any 
point can be measured by the scale of the section. We 
need not go through a further explanation of this sub- 
ject, as an inspection of our engraved example will 
explain whatever further may be required. 


WORKING SECTION. 
4 


For the purposes of carrying into execution any work, 
the section should be much more minute than is re- 
quisite for general purposes; it is then called a working 
section. The following are the field notes taken for 
such a section, the line having first been carefully set 
out and a stake driven into the ground at the extremity 
of each chain’s length: these stakes were about 18 inches 
long and 2 inches square (and were furnished by a 
country wheelwright at the price of ten-pence per 
dozen); every tenth stake was circular, and somewhat 
larger, and had an iron ring round its top, and together 
with every fifth stake had their tops painted white, the 
more casily to identify them; they were all numbered 
(or considered to be numbered) from one end of the line 
to the other. Plate III. shows the section of the ground 
and railway at the extreme end of the line where the 
numbers terminate at 1103 chains or 134 miles and. 3 
chains: we would recominend the student to plot this 
section from the notes several times, and to various 
scales, that he may not only better understand the 
subject, but also for the sake of practice, it being an 
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actual example from the working section of a line of 
railway now completed and opened to the public. 
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In taking levels for a minute section where the obser- 
vations must be very numerous, and consequently the 
back and fore sights not very far from each other, the 
observer will frequently be able to make a number of 
observations at each setting up of the level at one side of 
his line, so that his instrument may be about equally 
distant from his back and fore observations. Due 
attention to this will save much time and labour, and 
experience will enable the surveyor at a glance to see 
where he can set up his level at every remove forward 
with the greatest advantage. Upon looking down our 
field notes above, it will be seen it seldom occurred that 
only one back and one fore sight was obtained at a 
setting up of the level, and this only took place where 
the ground was very steep: by the first setting up of 
the instrument four forward sights were observed, and 
of course as many back ones ;. thus the first back sight 
was 4°47, the corresponding fore sight 4°53; this latter 
number was also placed as the back sight for the next 
observation, which was 9°22; this number was in like 
manner placed as the back sight for the next forward ‘ 
observation, 5°07, which also became the back sight for 
the last forward observation we could obtain at that 
setting up of the instrument, namely, 0-24 : it should 
here be remarked that there was a necessity to place 
each forward reading as a back observation to the next 
forward reading, otherwise the difference of level between 
each point of observation would not have been obtained 
without more arithmetical work; the numbers otherwise 
only show the difference of level between each and the 
first point of observation; besides, by this arrangement, 
the whole section 1s continuous, however numerous the 
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intermediate observations may be, and having the dis- 
tances opposite, the whole can be plotted off with facility. 
The columns of ‘‘ Rise” and “Fall” need no observation 
after what has already been said upon this subject. The 
column of Distances denotes the continuous measure- 
ments from the commencement, Gunter’s chain being 
the unit employed. Our notes commence at the 1033rd 
chain, aud terminate with the end of the work, 1103 
chains and 77 links, which we consider an ample extract 
for the purposes of the student. The column headed 
“Reduced Levels ” contains the height of each point of 
observation above the datum line, which in this case 
was Trimnty high-water mark, London Bridge: these 
nuinbers are obtainel by adding the “rises” and sub- 
tracting the “falls” from the preceding reduced level, 
which in our notes commence with 270°72 feet. 


THE SECTION.—SEE PLATE III. 





The datum line must be drawn, every chain should 
then be pricked off and the perpendiculars erected ; the 
chains or stakes should then be numbered beneath the 
datum line, to prevent mistakes, and just above the 
datum line the height of the surface at each stake should 
also be inserted; then the said heights can be pricked 
off upon the perpendiculars respectively, and the inter- 
mediate heights plotted from the field notes without fear 
of error, which otherwise, without great care, would be 
likely to occur in consequence of so many points falling 
near to each other, unless the scale be very large: the 
horizontal scale of the example is 1 inch to 5 chains, 
and the vertical scale 1 inch to 25 feet. Having 
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drawn the undulating line of the surface through these 
points upon the perpendiculars, the gradients or in- 
tended line of railway may next be laid downs the 
extreme left-hand point was given, being the level of the 
rails at the point of junction with another line. The 
railway is represented by two parallel lines, the upper 
one being the upper surface of the rails, and the lower 
one the bottom of the ballasting or formation level, 
being 2°25 lower than the surface of the rails: for a 
short distance the line is level, then it rises at the rate 
of 20 feet per mile, for the two-fold object of dimin- 
ishing the great cutting and of getting sufficiently high 
over the road at stake 1064, to allow (with the lowering 
the surface of the said road a small quantity) of suff- 
cient headway for the public carriages to pass under the 
railway: from this point the line falls at the rate of 
20 fect per mile for a considerable distance, the object 
being to get as low down as possible further to the 
eastward, where there was to be a considerable embank- 
ment, and by these means such embankment was re- 
duced in dimensions; and furthermore, the earth from 
the cutting to the right of the road was to be taken cast- 
ward to form the said embankment, and therefore the 
down-hill gradient was favourable for carrying on the 
work as well as for the drainage of the cutting. Part of 
the earth from the large cutting was also to be taken 
to the castward; the ascending gradient, up to the 
bridge, was unfavourable for this purpose, however, 
so far as the bringing out the bottom of the cutting, the 
upper part being brought down by mcans of inclined 
planes: the ascending gradient was unavoidable in this 
case, but by judiciously working the excavation, little 
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inconvenience and extra expense attended it. Each 
change of gradients is denoted by a strong vertical line 
fromthe datum to the point of change, and the height 
marked thereon. The quantity of earth-work to form 
the cuttings and embankments with different slopes 
should be written upon them, as shown in our example; 
also over the line of figures denoting the height of the 
surface above the datum should be placed the depth of 
the cutting from the surface to formation level at the 
same point, or the height of the embankment, as the 
case may be: these heights «nd depths are those from 
which the calculations of the quantities are to be made, 
and therefore must be strictly correct; they should not 
be taken from the section by the scale, but should be 
obtained by calculation: the former method being hable 
to error. The calculation may be thus performed. Let 
it be required to find the depth of cutting at stake No. 
1083, where the height of the surface above datum is 
344°78 feet ; at stake No. 1064, the height of formation 
level above datum is 269-20, from which point the gra- 
dient descends at the rate of 20 feet per mile, or 0:25 
feet per chain, towards No. 1088; the distance from 
1064 to 1083 is 19 chains, which multiplied by 0°25, 
gives 4°75 for the fall of the railway in the interval 
between the two points; consequently the height of the 
railway above datum at No. 1083 is 269°20, minus 
4°75 =264'45; this sum, subtracted from the whole 
height of the surface, gives 344°78—264:45=80°33, 
for the depth of the cutting at that point, and so of all 
the remaining numbers. After giving the above par- 
ticulars nothing need be added upon this subject. 
It may be worth observing, that in laying down the_ 
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gradients care should be had so to dispose them as to 
produce the minimum quantity of work in the execution, 
and that the cuttings should equalize the embankments, 
or, if anything otherwise, they should be a little in 
excess, to allow for subsidence or slips in the embank- 
ments. The facilities for working the excavations and 
carrying the earth to bank should also be considered; a 
down-hill gradient in that direction is most suitable, 
provided it can be obtained without interfering with 
other and often more important considerations: the 
drainage of the works during the formation and after the 
line is completed should also be considered at the time 
of determining the gradients. We have inserted (Table 
I. at the end of the work) a very extensive and useful 
Table of Gradients, which is sufficiently self-explanatory 
as not to require further notice. 

When a surveyor is required to level through a 
country in a perfectly straight line, and has not the 
advantage of its being picketed or poled out, lis only 
means to keep a rectilineal course 1s by ascertaining, as 
accurately as possible, the magnetic bearing of one ‘ex- 
tremity from the other, and work in that direction by 
means of a compass. We once had business of this 
kind, and determined the bearing of our intended line 
from the map of the Ordnance survey (allowing for the 
variation of the needle), and after pursuing the route 
thus determined, we were surprised and delighted at 
finding how exactly we came to our required point, con- 
vincing us (if a proof had been required) how justly the 
public confidence has been placed in our national survey. 

It is seldom the case in practice that the instrument 
can be placed precisely equi-distant from the back and 
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forward staves, on account of the inequalities of the 
ground, &c. It would appear, therefore, to be necessary, 
to make our results perfectly correct, to apply to each 
observation the correction for curvature and refraction, 
as explained in the early pages of our book; this, how- 
ever, we believe, is seldom done unless in particular 
cases, where the utmost possible accuracy is necessary, 
on account of the smallness of such correction, as may 
be seen by referring to our Table, page 9, where the 
correction for eleven chains 1s shown to amount to no 
more than +), of a foot; and as the difference in the 
distances of the instrument from the back and fore 
staves can in no case equal that sum, it is evident that 
such correction may be safely disregarded in practice. 

Several machines have been constructed or designed 
for the purpose of describing a section of any ground 
passed over by the instrument, which at the same time 
would register the distance passed over, as well as the 
undulations: perhaps the best of this kind was the one 
designed and constructed by George Edwards, Esq., Civil 
Engineer, of Lowestoft, which is fully described and illus- 
trated in the forty-fourth volume of the “ Transactions 
of the Society of Arts,” page 123, to which we refer. 
The use of such machines, however, must, from the 
nature of the work to be performed, be of a very limited 
character. 

We have now described the leading principles and 
practice of levelling as eanployed in engineering opera- 
tions; and although our observations may appear to be 
confined to its applicability to railroad purposes, yet the 
intelligent student will find no difficulty in applying to 
practice the same principles to every other branch of the 


® 
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profession where levelling operations may be required. 
We might indeed have multiplied instances and ex- 
amples which would in reality have had no other-effect 
than to swell our volume, as it must have been, to a 
great extent, but simply a repetition of the details 
already given. 

Before closing this subject we cannot refrain from 
stating, that it has long been our opinion that if a 
register could be kept by some public body (as the 
Institution of Civil Engineers) of the height of particular 
spots throughout the kingdom, above some given datum 
as Trinity high-water mark, London Bridge, or any 
other that might be agreed upon, such a record would 
be invaluable both in a particular and national point of 
view: to the engineer and geologist it would be most 
important, and the whole register could be prepared 
from time to time at a trifling cost, if each engineer and 
surveyor would but contribute to the common stock by 
sending to head-quarters the level of any particular spots 
as he, in the course of his professional engagements, 
may have opportunity of determining them. We con- 
sider that no time is likely to be so favourable for the 
purpose as the present, as nearly the whole country has 
been levelled over for railway purposes within the last 
few years ; and no doubt the field notes of the greater 
part are still in existence, from which a great many such 
standard levels could be extracted by the parties who 
took the levels, and which in a few years it will be im- 
possible to eliminate. By way of showing more fully 
our meaning, we have extracted from our own levelling 
books a few such standard levels, and arranged them 
after the manner we have above alluded to. 
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Height in feet 
above Trinity 

e high-water mark, 
London Bridge. 


Upper sags of tablet over door of No. 1 Martello Tower, near 
Folkestone. ° 


Top of first milestone on the oy, fon ienoleas nce 
to Dover ‘ ; 

Top of second sarlaatone: ig. ; 

Surface of ground at Folkestone turnpike ¢ sate 

Dock wall at Dover, opposite Railway Office 


COUNTY OF SURREY. 
® 


Surface of ground at New Chapel turnpike gate . 

Waste board of Godstone Ponds, back of White Hart Inn 

Top of twentieth milestone (from Westminster Bridge) on 
the road from Godstone to East Grinstead 

River Medway (tributary stream) meadows, west side of 
turnpike road, at Blundley Heath . 


Broadham Green, near Oxted, foot of pointing moat ‘ ° 
COUNTY OF SUSSEX. 
Honey-pot Lane, South Chailley Common . , 


Gullage Farm, source of the Medway, near the barn 
Waste weir canal (cast side of Lindfield) . 
Summit of South Downs at Plumpton Plains 

3 at Mount Harry . 
uihpike road, Brighton to Lewes, near the barracks . 
Cross roads, at Turner’s Hill turnpike gate 


LEVELLING WITH THE THEODOLITE. 


256-4 


402-9 
510°7 
D346 

74 


188:0 
319-2 


287°6 


151-2 
268°2 


The application of the theodolite to the practice of 
levelling is an operation of great simplicity. We must 
suppose the reader to be already acquainted with the 
construction and method of measuring angles with that 
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valuable instrument ; and those who have no such 
knowledge, we refer to the Treatise on Mathematical 
Drawing Instruments spoken of, where every -parti- 
cular respecting it may be found. The ordinary 5-inch 
theodolite, of the best construction, is the one we 
recommend to the use of the surveyor, it being suffi- 
ciently accurate for most purposes that fall within his 
province, and is convenient to use on account of its 
portability. A larger theodolite is seldom employed, 
except on surveys of great extent upon trigonometrical 
principles, as those of the United Kingdom under the 
direction of the Board of Ordnance, where theodolites 
of 3 feet diameter have been employed to obtain the 
requisite degree of accuracy. 

To use the theodolite in the common purposes of 
levelling, it 1s only necessary to set the instrument 
up at every spot on the line of country to he levelled, 
where the inclination changes, without regard to the 
minor inequalities of the surface, taking care that the 
adjustments have been carcfully examined and rectified, 
as explained in the book above alluded to, especially” 
those adjustments which set the line of collimation, 
and the spirit-level attached to the telescope, parallel 
to each other. Then set the instrument level by means 
of the parallel plate screws, and direct an assistant to go 
forward with a staff, having a vane, or cross piece, fixed 
to it exactly at the same height from the ground as the 
centre of the axis of the telescope. Having gone to the 
forward station, the assistant must hold the staff upright, 
whilst the observer measures the vertical angle, which 
an imaginary line connecting the instrument and staff 
makes with the horizon; the instrument and staff should 
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then change places, or, to save time, another staff should 
take the place of the instrument, and the instrument be 
removed to the former staff, and from thence the same 
angle should be taken back again, and the mean taken 
as the correct result. 

The distance must then be measured, which will 
furnish all the data required to find the difference of 
level between the places of the instrument and staff; 
this, it will appear evident, is a matter of trigonome- 
trical calculation,* the measured distance being con- 
sidered as the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle, of 
which the perpendicular is the difference of level. It 
scarcely appears necessary to give the rule for the calcu- 
lation, but for the sake of uniformity we shall do so.f 

Add together the logarithm of the measured distance, 
and the log. sine of the observed angle; the sum, rejecting 
10 from the index, will be the loy. of the difference of 
level, in feet or links, yc., the same as* the distance was 
measured in. 

If the distance be measured with Gunter’s chain, the 
result (in chains) can at once be obtained in feet, by 
simply adding to the above two logarithms the constant 
18195439, which (10 being rejected from the index) 
will give the log. of the height in feet. 

In this manner, by considering the surface of every 
principal undulation as the hypothenuse of a right-angled 
triangle, the operation of levelling may be carried on 
with great rapidity, but, it must be remarked, without 
pretensions to great accuracy; in fact, in that particular, 
the use of the spirit-level will never be superseded. 

* Capt. Frome’s Work, in 8vo., published 1840. 
t+ See Appendix I. 
F 
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Another method of applying a theodolite to the pur- 
poses of levelling was introduced by Sir John Macneill. 
He caused to be constructed, by Messrs. Troughten and 
Simms, a more powerful instrument for the purpose. 
It was a combination of the level and the theodolite. 
He set it up at the foot of an inclination, and sent a 
man on with a staff as above described; and whilst 
the observer was looking through the telescope, another 
assistant walked along the line, holding up another staff 
at every rise and hollow of the intervening surface, and 
thereby the observer could note how much such rises 
and hollows were below the line of his vision. The 
distances from the instrument to the points where the 
staves were held up could then be measured, and the 
section drawn by simply ruling a line at the angle of 
elevation given by the instrument (or, more correctly, 
by computing the total elevation and setting that up as 
a perpendicular; and drawing the hypothenusal line 
thereto), and marking thereon the measured distances, 
and from such marks drawing perpendiculars of the 
various lengths indicated by the staff at its different 
positions: a line connecting the extremities of the per- 
pendicular will represent the section of the surface line. 

Instead of measuring the distances, Sir John Macneill 
had attached to the eye-end of the telescope a beauti- 
fully-made wire micrometer, similar to those applied to 
astronomical telescopes, by which he could tell with 
sufficient accuracy the distances required. This method 
of levelling, like the former by the theodolite, will give 
but a general approximation to the truth, depending in 
a great degree upon the quality of the instruments, and 
the care bestowed upon the operation. 
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PART II. 


COMPUTATION OF EARTH-WORK—ROAD-MAKING— 
THE CLINOMETER, ETC. 


We have now to show the manner of applying a section 
to practical purposes. If the object to be attained is the 
making of a railroad, it is essential that it be formed as 
nearly level, and as perfectly straight, as the surface of 
the ground will admit of; for the nearer it approximates 
thereto, the more profitably will it be worked when com- 
pleted, as locomotive steam-engines perform the most 
work with the least expense when thé resistance they 
have to overcome is uniform and invariable. The same 
remarks hold with respect to a turnpike road ; but the 
inclinations on the latter may be made greater and 
more variable, being worked by animal power, which is 
capable of putting forth, on a sudden emergency, a 
greater exertion for a short time, which is not the case 
with elemental or mechanical power beyond limits much 
short of what an animal is capable of. 

sur Henry Parnell, in his valuable Treatise on Roads, 
recommends that a road should not be made steeper 
than 1 in 35; that is, for every 35 feet in length of road 
surface, the difference of level will be 1 foot, that being 
an inclination which presents no difficulty to fast driving 
either in ascending or descending. But on a line of 

F 2 
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railroad to be traversed by locomotive engines, no rate 
of inclination, or gradient, as it is called,* should exceed 
20 feet in a mile, or 1 in 264. To draw the lines of 
proposed surface (or gradient) upon a section, which 
shall be the most suitable for the purposes intended, and 
at the same time to be the most economical in the 
execution, that 1s to say, to have the least possible 
quantity of earthwork in cuttings and embankments, 
requires judgment and experience: no definite rules can 
be given for this purpose, as no two sections present the 
same undulating surface.e There is one material point 
we would suggest, and which should be carefully 
attended to; viz., that for every piece of cutting, there 
should be an equal, or rather less, quantity of embank- 
ment. We say rather less because every newly formed 
embankment experiences a settlement to a greater or 
less degree, and therefore more earth will be required to 
raise it to a proper level. The excess of the cuttings 
above the embankments should never be great, other- 
wise the surplus would have to be disposed of in 
mounds, termed spoil-banks. In no case whatever 
should the required embankments exceed in cubical 
contents the quantity of cuttings; for then a serious 
difficulty occurs—land has to be purchased for the 
purpose of digging earth to supply the deficiency, which 
is usually called side cutting. 

* Sir John Macneill, in his preface to his valuable translation of 
M. Navier’s little work on the ‘‘ Means of comparing the respective 
Advantages of different Lincs of Railway,’’ says, ‘‘I have rendered 
the word peute hy slope, in preference to inclination, inclined plane, 
or gradient, considering the two former, though generally used, as 
improper expressions ; and the latter, to say the least of it, as having 


so little to recommend it, that I hope it will have an extremely 
short existence in our nomenclature.” 
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Suppose in the cut below the upper figure to repre- 
sent the section of an old line of road, and that it were 
requifed, by cutting and embankment, to reduce it from 
its present hilly surface to one uniform rate of inclina- 
tion from the point A to the point B. The lower 





extremity A is 10 fect above the datum line of the 
section, and the higher point B 46 feet above the datum; 
consequently, 46—10=—36 fect, the rise from A to B, 
and the distance 4356 feet, which, divided by the rise 
(36), will give 1 in 121 for the rate of inclination the 
road may be brought to. 

Upon the section draw the straight line AB, which 
will show the extent of cutting and embanking to be 
made. The number of cubic yards of earth to be re- 
moved in the cutting between the points B and C, and 
the cubical contents, in yards, of embankment between 
C and A, may then be computed in the following 
manner : 

Divide the quantities of cuttings and embankments, 
as shown upon the longitudinal section, into triangles 
and trapeziums, determined by the undulations of the 
surface lines, as shown in the above engraving, where, 
in the cuttings, a and ¢ are triangles, 6 a trapezium ; 
and in the embankments d and fare triangles, ¢ a tra- 
pezium. The form of the excavation and embankment 
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is shown by the transverse or cross sections. Let the 
width of the roadway (or base of the cutting, and top 
of the embankment) be 50 feet, including the* foot- 
path, &c., on each side; the slope of the cutting to be 
1} to 1, that is, 14 horizontal to 1 perpendicular: 
consequently, where the depth is 20 feet, the width of 
the slope at the surface will be 30 feet; the slope of the 
embankment to be 2 to 1, that is, for 19 feet perpendi- 
cular, the base is to be 38 feet. With these data, the 
cubical quantities, as computed by the valuable Tables 
of Sir John Macneill,* art as follows: 


Excavation . . . 81517 yards 
Embankment . . 987081 ,, 


24436 surplus cutting. 


We have an excess of 24436 cubic yards of excavation, 
which is a quantity far too great. In order, therefore, 
to make the quantity of cutting and embankment more 
nearly balance each other, it would be necessary to 
continue the embankment beyond the point A, which. 
would lengthen the inclination, as shown by the dotted 
line drawn from the point B to a; this dotted line 
would now represent the proposed surface of the road. 
By such means we diminish the quantity of cutting, 
and, at the same time, increase that of the embank- 
ments; and also by lengthening the inclination, we 
reduce its steepness. The alteration of the proposed 
surface line must be so made, that the cubical quan- 
tities of excavation and embankment are nearly equal ; 


* “ Tables for calculating the cubic quantity of earthwork in the 
cuttings and embankments of canals, railways, and turnpike roads.” 
By Sir John Macneill, Civil Engineer, F.R.A.S.,, &c. 
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leaving, however, a preponderance in favour of the 
latter of about 10 per cent. to supply the deficiency oc- 
casiohed by the consolidation and shrinking of the earth; 
and if any portion of the excess be then remaining, it 
may be disposed of in flattening the slopes of the embank- 
ments, when no more convenient mode presents itself. 

The quantities of earthwork on a given section 
depend upon the arrangement and disposition of the 
gradients, or proposed surface lines; and there is no 
practical consideration of more consequence to the 
engineer, in laying out a proposed line of surface upon 
a section, especially if it be of any great extent (as the 
present projected lines of railway), than the most judi- 
cious distribution of the cuttings and embankments, 
which should not only be nearly equal to each other in 
quantity, but the circumstances must be considered 
under which the various embankments have to be sup- 
plied, it not being alone sufficient that for every hollow 
on the section there should be a corresponding protu- 
berance, but that such protuberances be advantageously 
situated for filling the hollows; for otherwise the work 
assumes a character of difficulty, in consequence of the 
great additional expense of removing the earth to a 
considerable distance; and if, in addition, the material 
has to be conveyed up an ascent, it will be more tedious 
in the execution. 

Knowing the value of practical examples in ele- 
mentary books, we shall here give the calculations of the 
above results in full, both by the common method ; viz., 
The Prismoidal Formula, and Sir John Macneill’s Tables, 
by which the saving of labour by the use of the Tables 
will be made apparent. 
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Prismoidal Formula.—The area of each end added to 
four times the middle area, and the sum multiplied by 
the length divided by 6, will give the solid content. If 
the measures used in the calculation are yards, the 
result will be the content in cubic yards; but if they are 
feet, the result must be divided by 27, to obtain the 
corresponding number of yards. 


CALCULATION OF THE TRIANGULAR PORTION a. 


























Height 0 
2) 18 
Height . . 18 “ mean height. 
Slope. . . 15 15 slope. 
9-0 4:5 
18 9 
27°0 13°5 
J base (bottom of cutting, or 
Peel we F, N oy top of embankment). 
7 63°5 
Height . . 18 9 meun height. 
616 of1-6 middle area. 
v7 4, 
Area of 1386 22860 4 times middle area. 
greater end 1386'0 area of greater end. 
3672 
061 length. 
36072 
22032 
18360 


6) 2059992 
3) 343332 cub. content in feet. 
9) 114444, 


12716 cub. content in yards. 


20 height. 
1°5 slope. 

10-0 

20 

30:0 

50 base. 

80 

20 height. 


1600 : 


area between 
bande. 
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COMPUTATION OF DB. 


Height 18. Area, as before, 1386. 
20} heights. 


2) 38 


19 


1°5 


Q: 


19 





26" 


| ad 


Pr 


” 








14091°5 


4 





o966°0 


1386 
1600 


R952 
858 


71616 
44.760 
71616 


6) 7680816 





3) 1280136 








9) 426712 





47412 


mean height. 
slope. 


base. 


mean height. 


middle area. 


4. times middle area. 
area of lesser end. 
area of greater end. 


length. 


cub. content in feet. 


cub. content in yards. 


4 
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COMPUTATION OF ¢, 


Area 1600, as before. 


20 
0 


2) 20 
10 
1:5 


et) 
10 





15-0 
oO 





bo 
10 





650 
4 


eer 


2600 
. 1600 
4200 
S25 


21000 
5400 
33600 





SPRY 


6) 3465000 
3) 577500 
9) 192500 

21389 


a = cub. content 
b x= cub. content 
c == cub. content 


Total cuttings 


heights. 


mean height. 
slope. 


base. 


mean height. 


middle area. 


4 times middle area. 
area of greater end. 


length. 


cub. content in feet. 


cub. content in yards. 
12716 
AGAL2 
21389 


* 


. 81517 cub. yards. 


19 height. 


2 slopes 


38 


50 base. 


88 


19 height. 


792 
88 


1672 area. 
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0 
19 








d45 
621 


cr 


Ha Ot 


boo" 





ab22 0) 
L672 


4204. 
B20 





BoS8O 
384302 





ee 


6) 3521080 


3) 586847 





9) 195016 





21730 


COMPUTATION OF EMBANKMENT 4d. 


heights. 


mean height. 
slope. 


base. 


mean height. 


middle area. 


4 times middle area. 
area of greater end. 


length. 


cont, 10 cub. feet. 


cont. in cub. yards. 


75 


76 


COMPUTATION 


Height 8. 


8 height. 
2 slope. 
16 2) 27 
oO base. 
66 2 

8 height. 





528 area. 50 











31790 
12716 
00864 


6) 5245350 
3) 874225 
9) 291408 

32379 
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OF 6é. 


Area, as before, 1672. 


y heights. 


mean height. 
slope. 


base. 


mean height. 


iniddle area. 


4 times middle area. 
area of greater end. 
area of lesser end. 


length. 


cub. content in feet. 


cub. content in yards. 
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COMPUTATION OF f. 
Area, as before, 528. 
of heights. 








2) 8 
4. mean height. 
2 slope. 
& 
50 base. 
58 
4 mean height. 
232 middle area. 
4. 
O28 4 times middle area. 
528 area of greater end. 
14.56 
330 length. 
43680 
4ABOS 





6) 480480 


3) 80080 


9) 26693 





cub. content in feet. 


2966 cub. content in yards. 
d= cub.content . . . . 21735 
e == cub. content ‘ 32379 
f=cub.content . . . 2966 


Total embankment . 





57080 cubic yards. 


78 


The same quantities ~_ 


COMPUTATION OF @. 


Tabular No. 
Length 
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ables. 


THE CUTTINGS. 


561 Length 





2267 
18602 
11335 


uted by Sir John Macneill’s 


COMPUTATION OF Db. 
Tabular No. . 


. == 55°26 
858 





44.208 
27630 
44208 


Cont. of a in cub. yds.=12717'87 Cont. of b in cub. yds. =47413-08 


COMPUTATION OF d. 


Tabular No. 
Base 


Tabular No. 


Length . 


Cub. content 


COMPUTATION OF C. 


Tabular No. . el 
Length 5 
12960 
5184 
20736 
Cont. of ¢ in cub. yards . = 2138400 


THE EMBANKMENTS. 





x= 3519 Tabnlar No. . 
00 = Base 
17°5950 
+ 8914 Tabular No. . 
26°509 
820 Length 
530180 
212072 
. s= 21737°380 
Cub. content . 


COMPUTATION OF @é. 


= 9000 
50 


20°0000 
+ 14247 


39°247 
825 





196235 
78494, 
313976 


= 32378°775 
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COMPUTATION OF f. 








Tabular No. : . w= ‘1481 
Base ...... 4.6 8 50 
7°4050 
Tabular No... ... . . + 1580 
8:985 
Length. . ....... 330 
269550 
26955 
Cub. content. . . . . . . £2965-°050 


RESULTS BY THE TABLES. 


CUTTINGS. EMBANKMENTS, 
a = 12717°9 d = 217374 
b = 47413-1 e = 323788 
¢ = 213840 f = 2965-0 

81515-0 57081°2 


By comparing these results with those obtained by 
the former process, it will be seen that the cubical 
quantity of cuttings differs but two yards, and that of the 
embankments but one yard. The computation by the 
Tables may be abbreviated by using but one place of 
decimals, which would be sufficiently accurate for prac- 
tical purposes. Our object is to show the calculations, 
by the Tables, in their greatest extent, which even then 
produce a great saving of labour, and, of course, a much 
greater probability of accuracy, in consequence of the 
fewer figures employed than the former process. 

It will be seen that the calculation of the embank- 
ments by the Tables is a longer process than that of the 
cuttings, the latter being done by simply multiplying a 
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number taken from the Tables (answering to the height 
or depth at each end) by the length; whilst, for the 
embankments, the tabular number is first multiplied by 
the base (or width of roadway), and to the product is 
added a second tabular number taken out at the same 
time as the first. The first series of Sir John Macneill’s 
Tables contain the numbers corresponding to a base of 
50, and a slope of 14 to 1 (which is the slope of the 
cuttings in our example). But for a slope of 2 to 1, 
reference must be had to the second series of the same 
Tables, which are applicable to every width of base, and 
from slopes varying from 4 to 1, to3 to 1. We have 
adopted this example to show the calculations both by 
the particular and general Tables, as the first and 
second series of the valuable work referred to may be 
called. 

The following is an extract from Sir John Macneill’s 
preface to his Tables:—“ All practical engineers are 
well aware, by experience, of the inconveniences which 
arise from the length of time necessary for calculating 
the cubic quantity of earthwork in the cuttings und 
embankments of canals, railways, and turnpike roads, 
especially when the section is of considerable extent, 
and the ground very uneven. As calculations of this 
kind are frequently, on a short notice, required to be 
completed within a limited period, the consequence is, 
that errors are almost sure to be made, as a multiplicity 
of figures is necessary, though the calculations in them- 
selves are so very simple. 

“To save time in making these calculations, and 
ensure accuracy in the results, were the principal objects 
I had in view in constructing the following Tables; how 
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far I have succeeded, must be left to the decision of 
practical men, for whose use they were intended, and 
who axe best able to judge of their utility. 

“An advantage may arise from the use of these 
Tables, which I had not at first contemplated. By the 
common but erroneous method of calculation, the 
cuttings may appear to be equal to the embankments; 
yet when the work 1s carried into effect, a large quantity 
of earth may be required to make up the embankments, 
or there may be too much earth in the cuttings for the 
embankments, according to the shape or figure of the 
section, as will be shown hereafter. Such a circum- 
stance as this cannot take place if the following Tables 
be used to ascertain the cubic quantities ; for, as they 
are calculated from the prismoidal formula, they will 
give the true cubic quantity in any cutting or embank- 
ment; and consequently, if the cuttings be laid down on 
the section to balance the embankments, they will be 
found in practice to do so, when the work comes to be 
executed. 

-“‘Contractors very frequently find that they have 
more earth to move than they had previously calculated 
upon from the section, and are, therefore, often great 
losers. This, in most cases, arises trom erroneous 
calculations; for the common practice is, either to add 
the two extreme heights together, and to take half the 
sum for a mean height; or to take half the sum of the 
areas at each end for a mean area. Both these methods 
are erroneous; one makes the quantity too much—the 
other too little.” 
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SLOPES, ETC. 


As connected with the subject of earth-work, we may 
insert in this place some particulars respecting the 
arrangement of slopes in cuttings and embankments. 
They are usually expressed in terms of the height or 
depth of cutting, as half to one, one to one, two to one, 
&e., signifying that for every foot perpendicular, the 
cutting shall batter half a foot, one foot, two feet, &c. 

The slope adopted must depend upon the nature of 
the material worked upon. Solid rock may be left 
perpendicular, whilst loose friable material, or sand, will 
stand but at a very small angle with the horizon. The 
true criterion to judge of the proper slope to work 
to, is to observe, if convenient, what slope or angle the 
materials naturally assume when left to themselves. 
To determine this by measurement would be trouble- 
some and tedicus: but by the aid of a small instru- 
ment called a clinometer, the angle which any sloping 
surface makes with the horizon may be at once mea- 
sured, and the ratio of the slope to the perpéndi- 
cular, as one to one, &c., be readily deduced. As 
this very useful portable instrument is not generally 
known, we shall subjoin an engraving and description 
of it. 

The following figure represents a clinometer, or, as 
it is called in some parts of the country, a batter level. 
It consists of a quadrant A B, of about two inches 
radius, attached to a flat bar C D, six inches long. The 
quadrant is graduated to degrees, from B towards A, 
and adjoining the divisions may be inserted, if required, 
the corresponding ratio of the slopes, one to one, &e. 
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An index bar, E, turns upon the centre of the quadrant, 
and carries a spirit-level by which the index may be set 





P 


truly horizontal by the hand; and whatever angle is 
there denoted on the quadrant, will be that of the slope 
required. At F is a hinge joint, by which the bar C D 
may be folded up, and the instrument can then be 
deposited in a box of very small dimensions, and carried 
in the pocket without inconvenience. 

To use this instrument, open the hinge-joint, and rest 
the edge of the bar CD on the face of the slope to 
be measured; then gently move the index E round 
its centre until the attached spirit-bubble assumes a 
central position in its glass tube, and the angle, indicated 
by the index on the graduated arc, will at once measure 
the inclination. The ratio of the slope to the perpen- 
dicular is represented by the natural co-tangent of the 
angle thus measured; but as the observer may not have 

a2 
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at hand a Table of natural co-tangents, &c., we have 
annexed a Table at once showing the slopes corre- 
sponding to the various angles of inclination. likely to 
be required. 

It will appear evident, that the longer the bar C D is, 
the more accurate will the, measure of the slope be; but 
there is no necessity for the instrument to be encumbered 
with a long bar, which would destroy its portability, 
because it can easily be attached, by tying, to the end 
of a long straight rod, which can be furnished by any 
neighbouring carpenter, and the real slope of an undu- 
lating inclined surface can then be accurately measured. 


Table of Slopes. 
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It is very important, in fixing upon the slopes for the 
sides of an excavation or embankment, to approximate 
very nearly to the inclination at which the ground would 
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naturally stand without slipping ; for if they be made 
greater than necessary, a large quantity of labour, and 
of the’surface of the ground, will be uselessly devoted. 
The proper slope for each particular soil can only be 
determined by observation and experience. ‘“ An em- 
bankment that would stand perfectly firm, and bear the’ 
action of the weather, when formed of sand, gravel, 
or the débris of rocks, and other materials that do not 
retain water in their fissures, would not last one winter, 
if it chiefly consisted of clay. The same remark applies 
with equal force to cutting, where it is made through 
a stratum of clay.’* ‘‘A slope of 1 to 1, that is, a 
slope of 45°, is found sufficient for ordinary earth; for 
clay 1} to 1, ora slope of 33° 41’ with the horizon, may 
often be required, unless it can be mixed with open 
materials to prevent water collecting in the fissures pro- 
duced by its shrinkage in dry water. In other cases, 
so steep a face may be left as # to 1, or even } to 1; 
and the slope that will be likely to stand may easily be 
judged of, by knowing the nature of the strata which 
will be cut through, and examining its state when 
exposed in the surrounding district.” 

At Boughton Hill, near Canterbury, there is a large 
cutting through London Clay, which, together with the 
embankment at the foot of the hill, formed of the same 
material, has been constantly giving way. The slopes of 
the embankment have been flattened from time to time, 
and now assume some appearance of consolidation; but 
the slopes of the cutting near the summit of the hill 
continue to slip down upon the roadway. From some 
cross-sections we were able to take a short time since, it 


* Tredgold on Railroads, first edition, page 117. 
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appears that the original slope of the cuttings was about 
2 to 1, forming an angle with the horizon of 26° 34’; 
but the natural slope assumed by the soft clay‘where 
it has slipped is about 9°, or a little more than 6} to 1. 


ON SELECTING A LINE OF COUNTRY FOR A ROAD OR 
RAILWAY. 


The choice of a suitable line of country for the forma- 
tion of a turnpike-road, a railroad, or a canal, preparatory 
to the levels being taken, requires both judgment and 
care; otherwise a fruitless expenditure of time in taking 
a number of trial-sections may be the result, if attended 
with no more serious and permanent inconvenience. A 
person undertaking such a work should previously devote 
a little time to obtain a knowledge of the country, its 
localities, its structure, and geological character: such 
knowledge will lead to the choice of several lines of 
direction, which appear to the eye as equally favourable; 
it then becomes necessary to make such preliminary 
surveys as will enable the engineer to adopt the one 
which, under all circumstances, is likely to prove the 
most advantageous. 

At p. 113 (1st edition) of the late Mr. Tredgold’s 
work upon Railroads, we find the following observations 
upon this subject: ‘“ In order to facilitate the choice of a 
line as it regards the surface of the country, the engineer 
may be reminded, that even in the disposal which nature 
has made of hills and valleys there is much system. 
Those things which to the first glance of the better- 
informed, and at all times to the ignorant, appear to 
be without order or arrangement, are the result of the 
uniform action of natural causes, and are, in reality, 
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capable of being traced and described with less difficulty 
than would be expected. Where a considerable tract of 
country is to be surveyed, the best index to its elevations 
and depressions is its streams and rivers; these indicate 
every change of inclination, and to the experienced eye, 
with considerable precision. It will also be observed, 
that each river has its system of valleys; and except in 
a few instances, where the draining is effected by the 
outburst of an open stratum, a district, whose bounding 
ridge is easily traced, is drained by its river and system 
of valleys. | 

“ Having formed a tolerable idea of the best direction 
for the road, the next step must be to make a more 
particular survey, with a view to fix nearly the precise . 
line. We would recommend the principal engineer to 
have this done by rectangular lines, as infinitely superior 
to surveying by triangles, in giving him an exact know- 
ledge of the surface of the country. Perhaps, with the 
assistance of a diagram, we shall be able to render the 
advantage of this method obvious. 


& 


bs PPA 





“Let A B be a portion of the intended line, and C D 
the breadth of the country to be included in the survey. 
At any suitable distances choose stations, a, a, a, their 
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distances apart depending on the changes of level, and 
let the principal line A B, and also the cross lines b b, b 3, 
&c., be accurately levelled, and then drawn, as shown 
in the figure, on the plan of the line of road. If the 
distance 5 b is required to be considerable, perhaps an 
additional line in the principal direction may be necessary. 
The etched lines show the form of the surface at the 
lines A B, 66, 66, &c., on the plan; and the latter being 
sections at right angles to A B, there is no difficulty in 
seeing the extent of cutting, or of embankment, that 
may be avoided by varying the position of the principal 
line. Jn fact, a plan of this kind, to a person familiar 
with sections, is better than a model of the country.” 

The most advantageous direction for a line, either of 
roadway or railroad, intended to connect two places, is 
evidently that of a mght line, both horizontally and ver- 
tically: if one extremity of the line is more elevated 
than another, the straight line connecting them will be 
an inclined plane, having one uniform rate of inclination ; 
but if a uniform slope cannot be obtained in the direct 
line, it is necessary to deviate therefrom to obtain, as 
nearly as the circumstances of the country will admit, 
such an inclined plane, or at least to obtain continued 
progressive rises, avoiding as much as possible the intro- 
duction of useless ascents, that is, ascending where we 
must descend again, and vice vers. When a line of 
road is encumbered with numerous and extensive useless 
ascents, the wasteful expenditure of power in the con- 
veyance of goods is very breat, as the number of feet 
actually ascended is increased many times more than is 
necessary, if each height, when once gained, were not 
lost again. 
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Sir Henry Parnell, in his valuable treatise on Roads, 
gives the following instances of this kind of road- 
makirig :+—“ As one instance, amongst others, of the 
serious injury which the public sustain by this system 
of roadmaking, the road between London and Barnet 
may be mentioned, on which the total number of per- 
pendicular feet that a horse must now ascend is upwards 
of 1300, although Barnet is only 500 feet higher than 
London ; and in going from Barnet to London, a horse 
must ascend 800 feet, although London is 500 feet lower 
than Barnet.” 

Another instance of this defect in road-engineering 
is observable in the line of the old road across the island 
of Anglesea, on which a horse was obliged to ascend and 
descend 1283 perpendicular feet more than was found 
necessary by Mr. Telford, when he laid out the present 
new line, as shown by the annexed Table: 


‘ ! | 
Height of | Total rise | Length. 


summit above 
mmit and fall, 
high water. 


Miles. Yards. 


{ 
i 
Hi 
} 
i 
' 


ee | 
| 











Old road 339 35-40) 24 428 
New road . 198} (2237 21 1596 | 

Dread tees acs cy enta \ 
Difference . 14600 | = 1283 2 9592 | 





In choosing the best direction for a line of roadway, 
the rate of inclination which can be obtained, with a 
moderate outlay in cuttings and embankments, is a con- 
sideration of greater importance than the mere main- 
taining of a direct line. For though the measured 
length of a circuitous route may be considerably greater 
than the length of a direct line, yet if the inclinations in 
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the former case are much more favourable than those in 
the latter, it must be evident that more may be gained 
in speed, with the same expenditure of power, than is 
lost by the increase of distance. Thus, if two roads 
rise, one at the rate of 1 in 15, and the other at the rate 
of 1 in 35, the same expenditure of power will move a 
weight through 15 feet of the one and 35 feet of the 
other, at the same rate. 

Upon the subject of the maintenance of turnpike 
roads, we shall annex an abstract of the General Rules 
for Constructing and Repairing Roads, laid down by the 
late Mr. Telford, and which is so fully treated upon in 
the important work of Sir H. Parnell on Roads. 


SHAPE, OR TRANSVERSE SECTION. 


The roadway should be 30 feet broad; the centre 
should be 6 inches higher than the level of the sides, 
where the junction of the surface, with the sloping edge 
of the footpaths, or other defining bounds of the road- 
way, form the side channels; at 4 feet from the centre 
(on each side) the surface should be half an inch lower; 
at 9 feet, it should be 2 inches lower; and at 15 feet, 
its extreme edge, it should be 6 inches lower; this will 
give the form of a flat ellipse, which is well adapted for 
carrying off the water to the side channels, without 
making the cross section of the road too round, and 
allow the sun and wind to have a greater effect in 
evaporation, and keeping the road dry. In giving the 
surface one uniform curvature from side to side, the 
surveyor should use such a level as is described at 
page 96. 
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The footpaths should be 6 feet broad, and have an in- 
clined surface of 1 inch in a yard towards the road; its 
surface should not be lower than the level of the centre 
of the road, and the edge should be sloped down (and 
covered with green sod) to meet the roadway, and form 
the side channel to carry off the water from the surface. 


DRAINAGE. 


All open main drains should be cut on the field side 
of the road fences, and should lead to the natural water- 
courses of the country; in general, they should be 3 feet 
deep below the bed of the road, 1 foot wide at bottom, 
and from 3 to 4 feet wide at top. Stone drains and cul- 
verts should also be made under the road, and continued 
to the open side drains, or ditches; side channels (before 
named) must be made on the read side, with openings 
of masonry into the cross drains, to prevent any water 
lying on the road, it being necessary, in order to pre- 
serve the surface of a road perfect, that it be kept com- 
pretely dry. All land springs ought to be carried from 
the site of the road by under-draining. 


FENCES. 


‘* All road fences should be kept as low as possible, 
never being allowed to exceed 5 feet in height, in order 
that they may not intercept the sun and wind, and 
diminish their effects in producing evaporation;” and for 
the same reason no tree should be allowed to grow by 
the side of a road; for by keeping the roads wet, they 
occasion the rapid wear of the materials of which they 
are formed. . 
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ROAD MATERIALS. 


The hardest description of stone should always be 
‘preferred, such as basalt, granite, quartz, &c. ‘‘ The 
whinstones found in different parts of the United King- 
dom, Guernsey granite, Mountsorrel and Hartshill stone 
of Leicestershire, and the pebbles of Shropshire, Staf- 
fordshire, and Warwickshire, are among the best of the 
stones now commonly in use. The schistus rocks, being 
of a slaty and argillaceous structure, will make smooth 
roads, but they are rapidly destroyed when wet by the 
pressure of the wheels, and occasion great expense in 
scraping, and the constantly laying on of new coatings. 
Limestone is defective in the same respect. Sandstone 
is generally much too weak for the surface of a road; it 
will never make a hard one. The hardest flints are 
nearly as good as the best limestone; but the softer 
kinds are quickly crushed by the wheels of carriages, 
and make heavy and dirty roads. Gravel, when it con- 
sists of pebbles of the harder sorts of stones, will make a 
good road; but when it consists of limestone, sandstone, 
flint, and other weak stones, it will not; for it wears so 
rapidly, that the crust of a road made with it always 
consists of a large portion of the earthy matter to which 
it is reduced, and prevents the gravel from becoming 
consolidated, and the road from attaining that perfect 
hardness it ought to possess.”* When the materials 
are stone, they should be broken to a size of a cubical 
form not exceeding 2}, inches in their largest dimensions, 


* Abridged from Sir H. Parnell on Roads, page 271. 
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and should be capable of passing through a ring of that 
diameter. When it consists of gravel, the pebbles which 
are frbm,1 to 1} inch in size only should be used for the 
middle part of the road; all larger pebbles should be 
broken; the smaller stones may be used for the sides of 
the roads and the footpaths. 


THE FOUNDATION AND DISPOSITION OF MATERIALS. 


Before the foundation is laid, the surface on which it 
is to rest must be prepared, by making it level from side 
to side, and, if necessary, raising it so that the finished 
surface of the road may not be below the level of the 
adjoining fields. If the subsoil be wet and elastic, it 
must be rendered non-elastic by whatever means is best 
adapted to overcome the cause, as drainage, &c. The 
foundation should consist of a rough close-set pavement, 
of any kind of stones that can be most readily procured; 
those set in the middle of the road should be 7 inches in 
depth; at 9 feet from the centre, 5 inches; at 12 feet 
from the centre, 4 inches; and at 15 feet, 3 inches. 
They should be set with their broadest faces down- 
wards, and lengthwise across the road; and no stone 
should be more than 5 inches broad on its face. “ The 
irregularities of the upper part of the pavement 
should be broken off with the hammer, and all the 
interstices should be filled with stone chips, firmly 
wedged, or packed by hand with a light hammer; so 
that, when the pavement is finished, there may be a 
convexity of 4 inches in the breadth of 15 feet from the 
centre. 

“The middle 18 feet of pavement should be coated 
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with hard broken stones, of the form and size described 
under the head ‘ Road Materials,’ to the depth of 
6 inches. Four of these 6 inches to be first put on, and 
worked in by carriages and horses; care 
being taken to rake in the ruts until the 
surface becomes firm and consolidated, after 
which the remaining 2 inches are to be put 
on. 

‘The paved spaces on each side of the 
18 middle feet should be coated with broken 
stones, or well-cleansed strong gravel, up to 
the footpath, or other boundary of the road, 
so as to make the whole convexity of the 
road 6 inches from the centre to the sides of 
it; and the whole of the materials should be 
covered with a binding of an inch and a half 
in depth of good gravel, free from clay or 
earth.” 

The footpaths should be made with a 
coating of strong gravel, or small broken 
; stones, at least 6 inches deep. The an- 
; (| nexed engraving exhibits a section of a road 
If constructed according to the above rules. 


REPAIRING ROADS. 


Towards the latter end of the autumn of 
each year, a road should be put into a com- 
plete state of repair, to preserve it from 
being broken up during the following winter, between 
which time and the preceding spring, all repairs, by 
laying on of new materials, should be done. If thin 
coatings be laid on at a time, and when the ground is 
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wet, they will soon be worked into the surface without 
being crushed into powder. 

All ruts and hollows should be filled up as soon as 
they appear. The side channels and drains should be 
continually kept clean, and free from obstruction; and 
all damage they may have sustained be made good as 
soon as discovered. 

‘A road should be scraped from time to time, so as 
never to have half an inch of mud upon it; the mud 
should not be scraped into, or allowed to remain in, the 
side channels, so as to stop the running of water in them. 

‘The hedges should be kept constantly clipped and 
cut as low as possible, without rendering them unfit for 
confining cattle; and all projecting branches of the trees 
in the fences should be lopped.” 

In the minutes of evidence given before a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the subject of Steam 
Carriages, we find the following paragraph as part of the 
evidence given by Sir John Macneill: 

‘“Well-made roads, formed of clean, hard, broken 
stone, placed on a solid foundation, are very little af 
fected by changes of atmosphere; weak roads, or those 
that are imperfectly formed of gravel, flint, or round 
pebbles, without a bottoming or foundation of stone 
pavement or concrete, are, on the contrary, much 
affected by changes of the weather. In the formation 
of such roads, and before they become bound or firm, a 
considerable portion of the subsoil mixes with the stone 
or gravel, in consequence of the necessity of putting the 
gravel on in thin layers: this mixture of earth or clay, 
in dry warm seasons, expands by the heat, and makes 
the road loose and open; the consequence is, that the 
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stones are thrown out, and many of them are crushed 
and ground into dust, producing considerable wear and 
diminution of the materials: in wet weather, also, the 
clay or earth, mixed with the stones, absorbs moisture, 
becomes soft, and allows the stones to move and rub 
against each other when acted upon by the feet of horses 
or wheels of carriages. This attrition of the stones 
against each other wears them out surprisingly fast, and 
produces large quantities of mud, which tend to keep 
the road damp, and by that means increase the injury.” 
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The above engraving represents the level employed by 
road-surveyors in laying out new works. On the hori- 
zontal bar B C are placed four sliding gauges, a, J, ¢, d, 
which move in dovetailed grooves cut in the horizontal 
bar, and when adjusted to their proper depth below the 
bottom edge of the level, can be firmly fixed in their 
position by a thumb-screw. A section of this portion 
of the instrument, taken through the line at e, is given 
on the right, drawn to a larger scale; the remaining 
parts of the instrument require no explanation. 

For laying out slopes, the clinometer, described at 

. page 82, is the best instrument that can be used. 
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Table I11.—Gradients or Inclined Planes. 














Ascent or ; Ascent or 
fe case Rate of _ Angle of Be ass Nate of Angle of 
Ini{ In inclination. |inclination.! 7, { qn41 | imclination, , inclination. 
mile.! chain. | mile. | chain. 
feet. | ft. dec. . ° ow fect. | ft. dec, . o ft “ 
1 | 0°013 | 1in52800 |] 0 0 89 | 51 | 0638 | 1in103°5 | 0 33 12 
210-025 |... 26400! 0 118) 5210-650]... 101-5 | 0 33 61 
3 | 0038 | ... 1760°0 | 0 1 57 53 | 0663 |... 99:6 | 0 34 30 
4 | 0:050 | ... 18200 | 0 2 36) 54 | 0675 |... 97-8 | O 35 10 
5 | 0-063 | ... 10560 | 0 3:16 + 55) 0688 |... 96-0 | O 36 49 
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TanuE IITI.—To convert Links into Peet. 
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1 2 | 3 
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68'0 | 1384°0 | 200-0 
68°6 | 134-6 | 200-6 
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400" 
409 
410° 
411° 
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seas 
dia: 
{13° 
{1 i" 
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5 
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415° 
416° 
417° 
AT: 
418° 
439° 
419° 
42U- 
42)° 
421° 


od 


ene ees 


422: 
$23" 
$223° 
424° 
428° 
425: 
426" 


Ben atanS Orr 


3610 eo ) 
361°7 i 4 
a pes | | 4: 28-3 ) 


Aiea renee Halen 


Dae 
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: 482°5 
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{ 
‘ 
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| 
| 
H 
3 
491-0 | 


166-0 
166-6 
467°3 | 
467 9: 


468 6) 
469°3 : 
469°9 | 
470-6! 
471° 2: 
471-9 
1726 


3°9 


« . ’ ° & 
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i 
baa | 
o~ 
_~ = 
po ee 


ee ee ee meee 


$81°8 


480°] 


483-8 


EN4 74 | 
150° he 
480° 8 | | 
486° 4 { 
487 1 
437°7 


{88-4 
489-1 
489-7 

490°4 


491-7 
4924 
193-0 
198-7 
$94°3 


ores) Abeta 



















8 | 9 
feet. feet. 
528-0 | 594°0 
528°7 | 594-7 
529°3 | 598°3 
| 630-0 | 596-0 
530°6 | 596-6 
531°3 | 697°3 
532-0 | 598-0 
532-6 598°6 
533°3 ) 599-3 
5339 599-9 
534-6» 600°6 
5353  601°3 
5385-9 , 601-9 | 
536-6 6026 
53872 603-2 
5387-9 603-9 | 
5386 6046: 
539-2 605-2 | 
039°9 6035°9 
040°0 j 606° 4 
94102 607-2 
541-9 607°9 
542-5 ' 608-5 
543-2 609-2 
543-8 609°8 
o4£5 610-0 
b45°2 611-2 
545°8 °° 611°8 
5460 G25 
SAT 613-1 
547-8: 613°8 
548°5 | 614-8 
H49-1 5) G15 
H49°8 | 615'8 
5504 | C164 
dove! 617-1 
551-8 | 617°8 
jd2-4 | 6184 
503-1 | 619°1 
ea 620-4 
59d) | 62171 
5d0-7 | G27 
bd6-4 | 6224 
5d7'0 | 623-0 
jotT | 6237 
doS4 | 624-4 
559° 0 623°0 
559-7 | 625-7 
560°3 | 626-3 

ete a A 








Links >| a 
AE 
50 |} 33°0 
51 | 33°7 
52 | 34:3 
53 | 36-0 
54 | 35°6 | 
55 | 36°3 
56 | 37-0 | 
57 | 37°6 
58 | 38:3 | 
59 | 38-9 | 
{ 
60 | 39-6 | 
61 | 40°3 | 
62 | 40-9 | 
63 | 41:6 | 
64 | 42°2 : 
65 | 42:9 | 
66 | 43°6 | 
67) 44-2 | 
68 | 44-9 | 
69 | 40-5 | 
| 
70 | 46:2 | 
71 | 46°9 | 
72) 47-5 | 
73 | 48-2 | 
74 48°38 | 
73 1 49-5 | 
rae 
77 | 508 | 
78 | rs re) | 
79 | 52-1 | 
SU 02°8 ‘ 
81 | 53-5 | 
82 | 54-1 | 
83 | 54:8 
84 } 55-4 
85 | 56-1 
86 | 56°8 
87 | 47-4 
$8 | 58-1 
89 | 58°7 
90 | 39-4 | 
91 | 60-1 | 
92 | 60-7 
93 | 61-4 
94 | 62-0 
95 | 62-7 
06 | 63-4 
97 | 64:0 
98 | 64:7 
99 | 65-3 





meme emi 





| 
feet. | 
99:0 

99°7 | 
100°3 | 
101-0 

101-6 | 
102°3 : | 
103°0 | 
103° 6 | 
104°3 , 
104:9 | 


105°6 ! 
10673 | 
106°9 

107°6 | 
108-2 
108°9 | 
109-6 | 
L102 | 
11a oe ' 





feet. 
165-0 
163°7 
166'3 
167:0 
167°6 
168°3 
169-0 
169°6 
170°3 
170°9 


171°6 
172°3 
172-9 
173°6 


 VT42 


74:9 
176-2 
176°9 


5 leary 


178-2 
178-9 


179° 
‘ 180-2 


8 | 180°8 


l8l‘o 
182-2 
182°8 
183°5 
184°1 


184°8 
185°) 
18671 
186°8 
1874 


188:1 
| 188°8 


189°4 
190°! 


! 190°7 


191-4 
192°] 
192-7 
103-4 
194°0 
104°7 
194-4 
196°0 
196°7 
197°3 
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Cod a 
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convert Links into Feet (continued). 


3 


fect. 
231°0 
231°7 
232°3 
233°0 
233°6 
234°3 
235°0 
230°6 
236°3 
236'9 


237°6 
238°3 
238°9 
239°6 
240-2 
240°9 
241°6 
242 2 
242°9 


244-2 
244-9 
245° } 
246 

146'8 
247°) 
248-2 
248 8 
149° 
250°1 


we) 8 
201" 
252 1 
202°8 
253°4 
2041 
204°8 





nad 





ames 

















CHAINS. ; 
eh i | 6 | 7 | s 9 
foet. | fect. f feet. feet. feet. fect. 
2970 | 363-0 | 429-0) 495°0} 561-0] 627-0 
297°7 | 363-7 | 429: 7, 495°7 | 561°7 | 627-7 
298°3 | 3643 | 430°3| 496°3 | 562°3 | 628°3 
299-0 | 365-0 | 431-0] 497-0! 563-0] 629°0 
299°6 3656 | 431-6 | 497-6! 563°6| 629-6 
300°3 | 366°3 | 432°3! 498°3 | 5643 | 630-3 | 
301-0 | 367-0 | 433: 0: 499-0, 565°0} 631-0 
3016 , 367°6 | 433:6, 499°6. 565-6 631-6 | 
S023 | 368°3 | 4343 | 5003, 6663 | 632-3 
3029 | 368°9 | 434-9 500-9! 466-0] 632-9 
303-6 360-6 | 435°6) 501: 6 467-6 | 633-6 
304°3 § 370°3 | 4363 50231 568°3| 634°3 | 
3049 | 3870-9 | 436-9) du2: 9; 56891 634-9 | 
305°6 |) 871-6 | 437-6 503°6) 569°6) 635-6 | 
3062) 372 4 458-2) 502° 6702) 6362 
306°9 ; 372-9 | 438-9 501-9) 5709} 636-9 | 
807°6 | 3736 | 439°6 | 6056 871-6; 637-6 | 
308°2 > 3742 4402) 506-2 572-2} 688-2! 
8089) Seay 2 A400; HUG9 5729 | 638°9 uA 
3095 , STOO 411-5) 5075 573-5} 6395 5 
\ ' 
3102 8762) 4422) 6082 se 640-2 | 
S100 | 876-0) 442-9; 508 9° 5749. 640°9 | 
bbls arin | 4430) HOD: OT | G41°5 | 
BIV2Z) B7B2! 444-2) 610-2; STG2, 642-2 
812-8) 87BB | ALES) 51O8! S768, 642-8 
313-5 | 38795, 4455] SID) O77°5> 6435 
S142 | 8802) 446-2 5122 F782, 644-2 
S148 | S808 | 446-0) O18) STHR, 6448 
Blade 5 Stee art) 447° a. a13°6 | OTM | 649°5 
31671 | 38271 448-1 | Sid) | 580°0 | 64671 
3168 | $82°8 | 448-8 | 514°8 | sa08| 6416-8 
817-5 | 883-5) 44905) S155) 581G) 647-5 
3181 | BRET 4501) 5161! 582-1] 648 
S188) Skew | 4008) 5168, ae 6488 
3194 | B854' 41-4) SIT4) JBR4| 649-4 
8201 | 8861 | 45212 BIBL. 5841) 65071 
8208 | 3868 4528 518K 5848) 6508; 
BZL-4 | ORT! 453-4 F194) SBA) C514 
$221 | 88811 4041) A207) 5861) 6521 
B22°7 | 8887 | AbL7 | 420-7) 686-7 | 652-7 
{ 
323-4 | 394 | 455-4 521-4) 687-4) 653-4 
8241 | 890-1) 456-1) 622-1) 5881 Gotl 
824-7 | 390-7 | 456-7 | 522-7 | 688-7 | 654-7 
3254, 891-41 4574) 623-4! 589-4) 655-4 
326:0 | 892°0 | 468.0) 524-0) 690-0} 656-0 
326°7 3027 | 458-7, 52473 590°7| 656-7 
B27-4 1 303-4) 450-4) S254! 691-4] 657-4 
328'0 | 394-0 | 460° 0, 5260! 692-0} 658-0 
328°7 | 394-7 | 460°7 , 526° 7| 5927 | 658-7 
329°3 395°3 | 461° 3 527-3 693-3 | 669-3 
i Uwe i Steerer erate, Ta aN eee 
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Conn ch GH HS | 
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bend feed fee 
mM BISoywawRwHS 


Db ORM OK ae Acad 


16°7 
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TaBLeE LV.—To convert Feet into Links. 


—— 


links. 

151d 
1530 
154°5 
156°1 
157°6 
159°1 
160°6 
162°1 
163°6 
165°2 


166-7 
168°2 
169°7 
171°2 
172-7 
174:2 


175°8} 32 


177-3 
178°8 
180°3 


181°8 
183°3 
184°8 
18674 
187-9 
189°4 
191°9 
192°+ | 
193°9 
19575 


197°0 
198-5 
200-0 
201°5 
203°0 
204°5 
2061 
207°6 
209°1 
210°6 


212°1 
213°6 
215°2 
216°7 
218°2 
219°7 
221°2 
222°7 
2242 
225'8 


ae ee 


links. | 
606'1 | 
607°6 | 
609-1 | 
610-6 | 
612:1 , 
613-6: 
615°2 
616°7 | 
618-2 | 
619°7 | 


links. | 
454°5 
456°1 | 
457°6 | 
459°1 | 
460°6 

462:1 | 
463°6 
465°2 | 
466°7 | 
468°2 ) 


links. 
303°0 
304-5, 
306°1 | 
307°6 | 
309°) | 
310°6 | 
3121) 
313°6 

315°2 

316°7 | 
318°2 | 
319°7 
321°2 
322°7 
324°2 





| 621:2 | 
622-7 
1 624-2. 
6258 
627°3 | 





er) 
Ke 
nee 
eo) 


330°3 | 
331°8 | 


481-8 | 
483°3 | 


333'3 | 
334°8 | 
336'4 

337°9 | 
339-4 | 
340°9 | 
342°4 | 
343°9 | 
345°5 
347°0/ 


484°8 | 
486-4. 637-9 | 
487°8 
489°4 
490°9 | 
492-4! 
493-9 | 645°5 | 
495°d 
497-0 


oO: 
on 
oat | 
n® 





650-0 | 


348°9 
350°0 
351°5 
353°0 
354°5 
35671 
357°6 
359'1 
360°6 
362°1 


500-0 
5015 
503°0 | 
504-5 | 
5061 | 
507°6 

509°1 

510°6 

012°1 | 
513°6 |: 


681-3 | 
653°0 ! 
654-3 | 
656'1 
657°6 
659°1 
660°6 
662°] 
663°6 
6652 | 


—_ 





363°6 
365°2 
366°7 
368-2 
369°7 
371-2 
372-7 
374-2 
375°8 
377°3 


§15°2 
5167 
518°2 
519-7 
§21°2 
622-7 
§24-2 
625°8 
§27°3 
528-8 


666°7 
6682 
669°7 
671-2 
672-7 
674°2 
675°8 
677°3 
678°8 
680°3 


| 7818 | 


i 792-4! 
793-9 


1 798-5 | 





700 | "800 | 900 











links. | Unks. 
737-6 | 90971 
759°1 | 910-6 
760°6 | 912-1 
762-1 913-6 
7636 915-2 
765°2 916-7 
7667 918-2 
768°2! 919-7 
769-7 921-2! 1072-7 
771-2) 922-7 | 1074-2 
i j 
772-7 | 924-2! 10758 | 
774:2! 925-8! 1077-3: 
7758 | | 1230°3 
7773 | 1231°8 
778-8: 930:3 | 1233-3 
780°3 | | 1234:8 
| 1236-4 
| 1937-9 
1230-4 
1240:9 


links. | 
1060-6 
1062-1 
1063°6 
1066-2 | 
1066°7 | 
1068:2 | 
1069°7 | 
1071°2 


links. 
1212:1 
1213°6 
1214°2 
1216-7 
1218°2 
1219°7 
1221°2 
12227 
1224:2 
1225°8 


links. 
1363°6 
1365°2 | 
1366°7 
1368-2 
1369°7 
1371°2 
1372°7 
1374°2 
1375°8 
1377°3 











1227°3 
1228-8 


1378°8 
1380°3 
1381°8 
1383°3 
1384°8 
1386-4 
1387°9 
1389-4 
1390°9 
1392°4 





pea 
& 
ao 
— 

CH & Ss 


783°3 934-8 | 
784-8 | 
786-4, 
“87-9| 
789-4 

760-9 | 





1090°9 : 
' 1092-4 | 
1093-9 } 
1095°5 | 
1097-0 ' 
1098-5 | 
1100-0 | 
1101°4 
1103-0 
110475 


1242°4 

1243°9 | 
1245°5 } 
1247°0 | 
1248-5 | 
1250-0 | 
1251°5 | 
1253-0 | 
1254-5 

1256'1 


1393-9 
1395°5 
1397-0 
1398°5 
1400-0 
1401°5 
1403-0 
1404°5 
1406°1 
1407-6 


942-4 
943-9 | 
945-5 | 
947-0 
948-5 

950°0 
951-3 
953°0 


797°0_ 








800-0 | 
801-5 | 
803-0 | 
804-5 | 





954°5 | 
956-1 
957°6 | 
959-1 
960°6 
962°1 
963°6 
965°2 
966°7 
968-2 


110671 
1107°6 
1109°1 
1110°6 
1112-1 
1113-6 
1115:2 
1116-7 
1118-2 
1119-7 


1257°6 
125971 
1260°6 
1262-1 
1263°6 
1265-2 
1266-7 
1268-2 
1269°7 
1271-2 


1409-1 
1410°6 
1412-1 
1413°6 
1415°2 
1416°7 
1418-2 
1419°7 
1421-2 
1422-7 


806°1 
807'6 | 
809-1 
810°6 
812°] 
813°6 
815-2 
8167 


818-2 | 
819-7 | 
821-2 | 
822-7 
824-2 
825-8 
827°3 
828-3 


969°7 
971-2 
972°7 
974-2 
9758 
977°3 
978-8 
980-3 


1121-2 ' 
1122-7 | 
1124-2 
1125°8 
1127-3 
1128°8 
1130°3 
1131'8 


1272°7 
1274-2 
1275°8 
1277°3 
1278-8 
1280°3 
1281°8 
1283°3 
830°3 | 981-8 | 1183-3] 1284:8| 1436-4 
831-8 | 983-3 | 1134-8] 1286-4] 1437-9 


1424-2 
1425°8 
1427°3 
1428°8 
1430°3 
1431'8 
1433-3 
1484°8 
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TasreE [V.—To convert Feet into Links (continued). 


FEET. 
Feet. 


0 100 =200 |; 300 | 400 


a cnmeemnataal uated 


500 | 600 | 700 Fe00 | 200 i 900 
ee 























links. | links. lnker. | links. | links. | links, links. links. 

50 75°8| 227°3 , 3788) 5803! 681-8! 833-3 984°8| 1186°4; 1287- 9, 1439°4 
61 77°3| 228: 8, 380°3 |] 5318) 683°3) 834°8 986°4 | 11387°9} 1289°4; 1440°9 
52 78°8| 230: 3. | 381°8} 533'3| 684°8 836-4 987°9 1189°4] 12909; 1442°4 
53 80°3| 231°8 | 383'3 | 5384°8 | 686-4 837°9 989°4| 1140°9} 1292°4] 1448-9 
54 81°8| 233:3' 384°8) 536°4| 687°9 839°4 990°9| 1142-4] 1293°9} 1448°5 
Hyp) 83°3| 234°8. 386°41 537°9 | 689-4; 840°9 992-41 1143-9! 1295-6! 1447-0 
56 84°81 236-4) 387-9] 539-4} 690°9 842-4 993:9;) 1l45°5 | 1297°0 | 1448:°8 
57 86:4| 237-9 ! 389°4| 540°9] 692-4 | 843°9 995°5| 1147-0 | 1298°5| 1450-0 
58 87:9) 239-4 390°9 | 542-4) 693°9 §40°5 997°0) 1148°5! : 1300-0 | 1451-5 
59 89:4; 240°9 | 392°4) 643°9 1) 695°0 847°0 998:5 | 1180-0 | 1301°5 | 1453°0 





| links. | ine. 





| 
60 | 90:9, 242-4: 393:9) 545°5) 697°0} 848-5! 1000-0; 1151-5) 1303-0} 1454°5 
0) 





61 | 92-4; 243-9, 395-5} 547-0! 698-5] 850-0] 1001-5; 1153-0| 13045) 1466-1 
62 93-9 245°5° 397-0! 548-5] 700-0{ 851-5} 1003-0) 1154°5, 1806-1] 1457-6 
63 | 955, 247-0 | 398-5, 590-0] 701-5!) 853-0] 1004-5] 1156-1] 1307-6} 1449-1 
64 | 97-0; 248-5) 400-0) 551-5) 703-0) 854-51 1006-1! 1157-6) 13091} 1460-6 
65 985) 250°0 | 401-5) 553-0 fee 1007-6 | 1159-1! 1310-6} 1462°1 
66 | 100-0) 251-5; 402-0, 554-5) 7Ob1{ 857-6 | 10091) 1160-6! 13121) 1463-6 


67 ; 101-0 20) 404-0) ONG1L 7076) B99) 
68 1103-0) 255-5; 4061) 557-6) 709-1) 860-6 


, 10321} 1163-6} 1315-2] 1466-7 
69 Epona ne 20 710°6) 862-1 


1013-6] 1165-2) 1316-7) 1468-2 


70 110671) 257°6! 409-11 560-6 712-1] 863°6 


62:1) 713-6 | 865-2 


1015-2) 1166 


| 
| 
| 
1010°6 ae 1313-6] 1465-2 
| 
as 1469-7 





7 
1016°7 | 1168°2 : 1471-2: 
7 




















| | 


| ; 
71,107 Ml 259-1 | 410-6 97 
72 1091 260-6! 4131) 5636 7152) 866-7) 10182! 1169) 1921-2] 1472-7 
7311106! 262-1° 413-6! 5652. 716-7) 8682! yor9-7| 1171-2! 1322-7] 14742 
74 } 1121) 263-6 | 4li-2| 56677 | 7182) 8697 oe ‘21 2172-7) 1324-2! 14758 
io ; A136) 260°2 | 4167, 0682 | 71977 | 871-2) 1 a2°7 | VG4aed 1324°8 | 1477-3 
76 [115-2! 266-7 4182! 569-7) 721-2) 872-7, jo2e2| 17H) 1327°3/ 1478-8 
77 |11GT) 268-2) 419-7) S712! 7227) 8742) 1025-8) 1177-3) 13288! 14803 
73} 118-2) 269-7! 421-2| 672-71 724-2) 875-8) 1027-3) 1178-8] 1380°3/ 1481-8 
79 |ALGT, Q7V2, 4227) STAB’ FHS] 8773) 10288) 11803) 1331-8) 1483°3 

‘ 


| 
| | | 
1030°3 | 11818: 1333-3) 1484°8 
1031°8 1183-3 | 1334°8 | 1486-4 


80; 121-2, 272-7, 424-2; 4 











92 | 139-4, 290-9) 442-4) 599-9, 7455! 807-0 
93 | 140-0) 292-4) 443-9, 495-5 747-0] BY8-5 
94 '142-4| 293-9! 445-5: 597-0) 7485, 900-0 
95 1143-9] 295-6] 447-0 98°5 750°0| 901-5 
96 | 145°5| 297-0; 448-5; 600-0! 741-5! 903-0 
97 | 147-0; 298-5; 450-0} 601-5| 7530} 904-5 
98 | 148-5; 3000] 451-5 | 603-0) 754-5} 906-1 
99 | 150-0} 301-5 | 453-0 | 604°5 | 756-1 | 907-6 


2°7 75°8; 727:°3! 878-8 

81 6122-7) 274-2 4258! 577-3, 728-8} 8803 

82 124-2) 275-8 427-3) 5788! 7403] 881-8 | 1033-3) 1184-8: 1336-4 | 1487-9 
83 1258] 277-3) 428-8! 580-3! 731-8! 883-3) 1034-8; 1186-4; 1337-9] 1489-4 
84 127°3; 278-8) 430-3 581-8) 733-3! 884-8} 1036-4) 1187-9, 1339-4] 1490-9 
85 | 128-8 280+: 3| 431-8) 583-3 | 7348 | 886-4) 1037-0! 1189-4] 1340-0] 1492-4 
86 (130°3, 281-8, 433-3; 684-8 | 736-4) 887-9| 10394) 1louD| 1342-4 | 1493-9 
87 oe 283-3! 434-8, 586-4) 737-0; 889-4] 1040-9; 11924.+ 1343-9! 1495-4 
88 | 133:3| 284-8) 436-4, 587-9} 739-4] 890-9 1042-4 | 1193-9; 13435; 1497-0 
89 | 134-8, 286-46 437-9. 589-4 7409) 892-4] 1043-9} oe 1347:0) 1498-5 
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APPENDIX. 


In the former edition of this work there was an error 
in the Rule which appears, in the present edition, at 
page 65, the word “ tangent’ having been written for 
“sine.” A scientific friend, in noticing this mistake, 
has suggested a convenient method of arranging the 
figures of the calculation when the perpendicular and 
base of a right-angled triangle are both to be computed 
from the base-angle and hypothenuse. The directions 
are as follows :— 

“Ist. Write down the log. of the ‘measured hypo- 
thenuse taken from the table of numbers. 

‘2nd. Over it place the log. sine of the measured 
angle from table of log. sines, &c., and draw a line 
above. 

‘3rd. Under the log. of the hypothenuse write down 
the cosine of the angle, and then draw a line under it. 
Add the hypothenusc to the sine upwards, and it will give 
the length of the perpendicular sought in the table of 
numbers. Add the hypothenuse and cosine together 
downwards, and it will give the length of the base in the 
table of numbers. 

“ Nore.—I reject 10 from the log. index in both 
sums, because radius 10 stood in the first term, as a 
divisor, in both proportions. 
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** EXAMPLE. 





u 


‘“ From A to C, I found the angle to be 6° rising—and the length of 
the hypothenuse A C measured 1240 links. 

** T state the calculation thus: 

2°112657 = log. 129,5, the perp*. 

9°019235 


3°093422 
9-997b61 4 


2nd, Sine of 6° 
Ist, Hypothenuse 1240 
3rd, Cosine of 6° 


3°091036 = log. 1233,3, the base. 


Answer : 
Perpendicular . . 129, links. 
Base . . . . . 1233, do. 
Hypothenuse. . . 1240 = do.” 


We may add here, in reference to the precept in 
italics, at page 65, that the constant number 1°8195439 
is the logarithm of 66, the number of feet in a chain. 


ON SETTING OUT THE WIDTHS OF GROUND REQUIRED 


FOR THE WORKS OF A 


RAILWAY OR CANAL, 


ETC., ETC. 


DEPENDING UPON THE DEPTH OF CUTTING OR 
HEIGHT OF EMBANKMENT, 
AND THE TRANSVERSE SLOPE OF THE NATURAL SURFACE. 


BY 


FREDERICK WALTER SIMMS, F.G.S., M.LC.E. 


ON SETTING OUT THE WIDTHS OF GROUND REQUIRED 


FOR THE WORKS OF A 


RAILWAY OR CANAL, 


&e., &e, 


WHEN the natural surface of the ground, both longitu- 
dinally and transversely, is upon the same level as that 
of the intended works, the process of setting and staking 
out the widths is very simple. Let us take, for example, 
the case of a railway, the base or bottom width of which, 
when prepared for the reception of the ballasting and 
permanent way, is to be 36 feet; the ratio of the in- 
clination, or batter, of the slopes to the heights, both 
in the cuttings and the embankments, to be 2 to 1; 
beyond which, or at the outward edge, a slip of land 12 
feet wide is to be taken on each side of the railway for 
the fences, &c. First, the centre line must be staked 
out and carefully levelled : it is customary to drive a 
stake, about 2 feet long and about 1} inch square, into 
the ground at each chain’s length, their tops to be upon 
the fair level of the natural surface, thus affording good 
stations for the levelling staves to be held upon; the 
relative level of each stake being then very accurately 
determined with respect to some given datum, they 
become so many zero points for reference in the sub- 
sequent operations. From each of the centre stakes 
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a line must be set out on both sides, and at right angles 
to the centre line, or at right angles to a tangent to the 
centre line at that point, if the centre line be curved: 
upon these transverse lines the required widths of land 
must be set out. Now, if the ground at any of the 
centre stakes is upon the same level as the intended 
base of the railway, nothing more will be required than 
to measure on each transverse line, and in both directions 
from the centre stake, one half the required width, which, 
in our supposed case, is 18 feet for the half width of the 
railway, and 12 feet for the fences; in all 30 feet on each 
side of the centre. But when, as it mostly happens, the 
sround is not on the proposed level of the railway, the 
operation is not quite so simple; and if in addition 
thereto the ground slopes sidewise or at right angles 
to the general direction of the line, the business is still 
more complicated, and requires some skill and care to 
do the work correctly. The method of doing this it 1s 
now our business to explain. 

The next most simple case to the above is when the 
cross section of the ground is horizontal, be the depth 
of cutting or height of embankment what it may. 


Centre Stake. 
pD 
t 
= i“ © 70 x 8% y 40 x12 >, 
2 i 8 ; 





ne 3%: 


This is shown in the above diagram, which represents 
a cross section of a 20 feet cutting, with slopes of two 
horizontal to one perpendicular. The horizontal line A B 
at right angles to the centre line represents the natural 
surface of the ground. Under these circumstances it 
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will readily be seen that the half width of the cutting, or: 
the distance.from the centre to the edge of the slopes C 
and D, equals the half width of the base (18) added 
to the batter of the sloping sides (40), and including the 
12 feet for the fences, the total half width of land 
required for the purposes of such railway would be 
18 +40+12=70 feet, and consequently the whole 
required width to be appropriated and , 

fenced in for a 20 feet cutting or em- 
bankment, when the ground Coes not 
slope sidewise, would be 140 feet. 





The next and more complicated, and 
also the most frequently occurring case, : 
is, when the cross section of the natural 
surface is not horizontal, as shown in 
the annexed diagram, which also repre- « 
sents a cutting of 20 feet. 

Let the line AB represent a hofi- * 
zontal line passing through the centre 
line C of the railway, which, if it coin- 
cided with the surface of the ground, 
would give AC and CB (each half 
width) 70 feet, as in the former ex- 
ample, the depth of cutting and the 
slopes being assumed the saine. 

Let the line E H represent the natural 
surface of the ground upon this trans- 
verse section; it will readily be per- 
ceived that the real half width C E (on 
the left of the diagram) is much shorter \ 
than the horizontal or computed half 
width AC, because the ground-line is depressed on that 
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side of the centre; likewise the half width C H on the 
other side of the centre is greater than the said horizontal 
or computed half width, because the ground is there 
elevated above the horizontal line A B passing through 
the centre. To determine exactly the distances C E and 
C H in actual operations in the field, would be attended 
with some difficulty, and consume much time ; but the 
following method, at the same time that it gives a suffi- 
ciently correct approximation in practice, 1s also a very 
expeditious one : 

Let us suppose that the point E or distance C E be 
known, and that with a spirit-level we determine the dif- 
ference of level between the points C and FE, this differ- 
ence is represented by the line E I’, which suppese to be 
one foot; now we have a small right-angled triangle 
AEF, of which E F is determined, being the difference 
of level (one foot), and the slope or ratio of A F to EF 
also given (2 to 1), therefore the side AF is known 
(2 feet), which, subtracted from the computed half 
width A C, leaves F C approximately equal to E C, the 
required half width, sufficiently exact for all practical 
purposes, where the cross section of the ground does 
not differ materially from a horizontal line. 

We have been supposing that the point E is known, 
whereas that point 1s the object of our search; in prac- 
tice, therefore, we proceed thus:—Take the computed 
half width, and if the ground ts depressed, let a levelling 
staff be held somewhat nearer the point C than the said 
computed half width, for a first approximation to the 
point E; then determine the difference of level between 
this assumed point and the centre point C, maltiply this 
difference of level by the ratio of the slopes (which 
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doubles it when the slope is 2 to 1), and subtract the 
result from the computed half width, which gives a 
more correct approximation to the point E ; now hold 
the staff at this new port and find the difference of 
level as before, again multiply by the ratio of the 
slopes, and deduct the result from the computed half 
width, which second result will in most cases be suffi- 
ciently near the real half width for a depressed line for 
all practical purposes. 

ExampLe.—Central height (or depth of cutting), 20 
feet, slopes 2 to 1, base 36 feet ; the computed half width 
was therefore 58 feet; the ground being depressed, we 
estimated that the point E might fall short of the com- 
puted half width 2 feet: we therefore directed a levelling 
staff to be held at 56 feet from the centre line (or stake) 
C, at which point another staff was held, and, by means 
of a spirit-level set up at a convenient distance, we 
found the difference of level between these points to be 
0°87 foot, which multiplied by the ratio of the slopes (2 
to 1), gave 1°74 foot to be subtracted from the computed 
half width 58 feet, leaving 56°26 feet for a first approxi- 
mation to the half width C E (see last diagram). Now, 
upon removing the staff to this new point, the difference 
of level was again taken (or rather we should say that 
the staff was again read off, as the level had not been 
disturbed), and found to be 0°91 foot, which, also multi- 
plied by the ratio of the slopes (2 to 1), gave 1°82 foot 
to be subtracted from 58 feet, leaving 56°18 for the 
second approximation, and which was adopted as the 
correct half width for the depressed side of the centre ; 
indeed, in such a case as is above given, where the 
ground is so nearly horizontal, the first approximation, 
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(taken by a person after a little practice) may be 
assumed as the correct result, for in the above example 
it differed but ‘08 from the second determination, and if 
it had been taken a third time it could not have been 
more accurate as far as practice is concerned ; this, how- 
ever, is not the case where the inclination or slope of the 
ground is considerable, for then (if this method be fol- 
lowed ) several approximations will be necessary to bring 
the result within admissible limits. 

When the ground is elevated above the horizontal 
line, as shown on the right hand of the diagram, the 
mode of procedure will somewhat differ: thus, instead of 
holding the staff and finding the difference of level at a 
less distance than the computed half width, it must be 
held at a greater distance to obtain the point H by ap- 
proximation; the difference of level between that point 
and the centre point C being equal to H I, which multi- 
plied by the ratid of the slopes, will give the distance 
BI to be added to the computed half width C B, to ob- 
tain the half width C H; this may likewise be repeated 
to obtain a more correct result, as described for the other 
or depressed side of the centre C. It will also here be 
obvious to a person possessing but the smallest share of 
mathematical knowledge, that this result 1s not strictly 
correct, inasmuch as the line C H can never be equal to 
CI, but for practical purposes it is, as before observed, 
sufficiently correct. It may not be altogether unneces- 
sary to observe, in this place, that the corrections B I, 
&¢c., as shown in the foregoing diagrams, are much ex- 
aggerated, being far greater in proportion to the com- 
puted half width C B, than ever occurs in ordinary 
practice, but this has been done to make our explana- 
tions more distinct than they otherwise would be. 
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The above particulars have been confined to the case 
of excavations; we must now show in what the process 
differs when the ground is to be covered with an 
embankment. e 

By reversing page 108 we invert 
the diagram, which then represents 
an embankment. The rule for find- 
ing the half width for an embank- 
ment where the transverse section of 
the ground is horizontal, remains the 
same as for the cuttings under like 
circumstances, as may be seen by an 
inspection of the inverted figure of 
the first diagram; but upon inverting | 
the second diagram, it will at once , 
be seen that some variation in the , 
process is required. ‘Thus: 

The horizontal line 1s represented 
by that marked AB; CD and CF 
are the computed half widths; C E the 
required half width on the depressed 
side, and C H the required half width 
on the elevated side, the line K L re- 
presenting the natural surface of the 
ground. In the case of an excaya- 
tion, we have shown that the real 
half width is greater on the elevated 
side than the computed half width, 
and less on the depressed side; but it will be seen by the 
above diagram that for an embankment the real half 
width is ess on the elevated side, and greater on the de- 
pressed side, than the computed half width; therefore, 
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in determining the approximate place of the point E on 

the depressed side for an embankment, the staff must be 

held further from the centre than the computed half 
width; and for the point H, or the elevated side, it must 

be held nearer to the centre than the computed half. 
width; and finally, for computing the real half widths 

from the differences of level between the points I; and 

the centre, and H and the centre; on the depressed side 

the difference of level multiplied by the ratio of the 

slopes is to be added to the computed half widths to ob- 

tain the point I, and to be subtracted from the computed 

half widths to obtain the point H. 

The process above described may appear to the reader 

a very tedious one; it perhaps is so to read; but a little 

practice will convince him that it is a very expeditious 

method, for in most cases one setting up of the level 

will answer for several stations, and the multiplication 

by the ratio of the slopes upon such small numbers as 

mostly occur is casily performed, expecially if it be an 

even number, as 2 to 1. The columns of the field-book 

may be arranged as in the following example for making 

the calculations in the field, or may be abridged to suit 

a more convenient sized book for the pocket, at the 

pleasure of the surveyor; indecd, all that can be accom- 

plished now of this-kind is to give general rules, which 

can be altered and arranged to suit the convenience of 
the surveyor, as experience may point out a more suit- 

able mode of proceeding. The cxample is taken from 

an extensive field operation by the writer, and shows the 
work both for a cutting and an einbankment; the change 
from one to the other, or the tailing out of the cutting, 

as it is called, being included therein. The slope of the 
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is calculated at 14 to 1, and that of the embank- 
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The first column contains the number of the central 
stakes, reckoned from the commencement of the work, 
which are convenient for reference. 

The second column contains the depth of cutting or 
the height of embankment, as the case may be, at that 
point on the centre line. 

The third column, the computed half width from the 
centre line to the edge of the cutting, or foot of embank- 
ment, upon the supposition that the ground is horizontal 
at right angles to the centre line; this half width, as 
before explained (p. 109), is found by multiplying the 
central height by the ratio of the slopes, and adding to 
the product half the width at the base of the railway. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth columns contain the read- 
ings from the levelling staves at the centre stake, and at 
the approximate points E and H (sec last diagram). 

The seventh and eighth columns contain thedifferences 
of level between the centre stake and the above approx- 
imate points. These numbers are simply the differences 
of the quantities in the three preceding columns (except 
at stakes 286 and 290, which we will presently explain), 
and the signs + and — denote whether they are positive 
or negative quantities, as respects the centre and the 
approximate points I) and H. 

The ninth and tenth columns contain the differences 
of level (contained in columns 7 and 8) multiplied by 
the ratio of the slopes, and must have the same signs 
4+ or — as the corresponding numbers in the preceding 
columns. 

The last two columns contain the final half widths 
obtained by adding or subtracting, according to the 
prefixed signs + or —, the numbers in the two pre- 
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ceding columns to the computed half width contained in 
column 3. 

After the explanations already given, the reader can 
find no difficulty in tracing the steps of the example, 
except perhaps with the stakes 286 and 290, where the 
difference of level on the north side is represented by 
two numbers bracketed together, one having the sign 
+, and the other —: for the stake 286 the real difference 
of level on the north side the centre is a rise of 1°50, 
that is, the approximate point H is 1°50 foot above the 
centre stake: but it happens that the height of the em- 
bankment itself at that point is to be but 1°43 foot 
(column 2); therefore the approximate point H is above 
the intended top of the embankment, and consequently 
will not represent the foot of an embankment, but the 
edge of a cutting, and thercfore the calculation for the 
half width on the north side must be treated as for a 
cutting whose depth 1s equal to the ‘height of the ap- 
proximate point H above the intended top of the embank- 
ment; or, in other words, the excess of the difference of 
level between the centre stake and the approximate 
point H, above the intended height of the embankment, 
is the quantity to be entered in the column (7 or 8) 
“ Difference of Level,” and to be computed as for a cutting 
instead of embankment. In the case of stake 286 this 
excess 18 0°07, to which is prefixed the sign plus; this 
sum multiplied by the ratio of the slope being additive 
(for a cutting) on the elevated side of the centre, as 
before explained. 

For the stake 290, the north side of the line (column 
6) is 1°34 higher than the centre stake, and it, being 
embankment, would have the sign — prefixed (as shown 
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by the lower number, column 8): but the central height 
of the embankment at that point is but 1°22 (column 2); 
therefore, 1:34 — 1:22 = 0°12, which is the, depth of 
cutting on the elevated side, and when multiplied by 
the ratio of the slopes is to be added to the computed 
half width to obtain the correct result. When the sur- 
face of the ground is much inclined at right angles to 
the centre line, the numbers to be 
operated upon become proportion- 
ally large. 


wn 


As it is a case of frequent oc- 
currence that one side will be a 
oo -F- . cutting when the other is an em- 

bankment, we wish it to be well 
understood, and therefore annex 
the accompanying diagram to il- 
lustrate it 
‘ The line I G represents the 
natural surface of the ground, A B 
the horizontal line at the centre 
stake, C D the intended height of 
the embankment, Kt L the width 
or base of the railway, 36 feet, part 
of which 1s an embankment and 
part a cutting ; the point E, or 
foot of the embankment, will be 
determined in the usual way, as 
oe explained at page 113; but the 
point TH, which is to be the edge 
of the cutting, must be found by 
subtracting D C (the height of 
embankment) from H I (the dif- 






Base of Railway, 
36 feet. 


A 
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ference of level); the remainder, H M (which is the excess 
of the difference of level between the centre stake and the 
approximate point H above the intended height of embank- 
ment), multiplied into the ratio of the slope, must be 
added to the computed half width, or, in other words, 
treated as for a cutting, to obtain the said point H, as 
before stated. By reversing the diagram the correspond- 
ing case will become evident; namely, when the centre 
line is in cutting, and one side on embankment, while 
the other is in excavation; and the mode of proceeding 
will at once strike the reader after perusing what we 
have above written. 


EXAMPLES OF THE MODES 


OF SETTING OUT 


RAILWAY CURVES. 


By HENRY LAW. 


EXAMPLES Of THE MODES OF SETTING OUT 


RAILWAY CURVES. 


THERE are very few lines of railway so favourably situ- 
ated as to be free from curves of greater or less extent, 
and occurring more or less frequently in their course ; 
and consequently a knowledge of the method of correctly 
and readily laying down these curves upon the ground 
becomes a very necessary and important qualification in 
those engaged in setting out lines of railway. It has not 
therefore been considered out of place to append to a 
work treating on one of the most important branches of 
railway surveying, a description of the various methods 
which may be employed tor this purpose. 

Previously, however, to proceeding to the more prac- 
tical part of the subject, it may be desirable to make a 
few observations upon railway curves in general. The 
curve which has been almost universally employed im 
laying down lines of railway, is the arc of a circle, 
although it may be shown, that under certain circum- 
stances this curve is not thevretically that which should 
be employed, as affording the least danger from the cen- 
trifugal tendency of the carriages. It has been generally 
considered, that the ¢-we curve was one which commenced 
with an infinite radius, decreasing in a regular manner 
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in advancing on the curve, until the minimum radius of 
curvature required had been attained. This form of 
curve has, however, been deduced upon the assumption, 
that the ehole of the centrifugal tendency of the car- 
riages is balanced by the superclevation of the outer 
rail, an assumption which is only correct on the suppo- 
sition of the wheels of the carriages being cylindrical, or 
no play being allowed between the flanges and the rails 
—conditions which are never fulfilled in practice. For 
it may be shown, that with conical wheels, and a certain 
amount of play, a portion of the centrifugal tendency 
will always be counteracted by the self-acting adjustment 
produced by the lateral deviation of the carriage on the 
rails, however small the radius of curvature may be; and 
that when the radius exceeds a certain limit, this adjust- 
ment is perfect, no superelevation of the outer rail being 
then required. 

It is obvious, therefore, that in curves whose radii are 
within this limit, the true form for the curve 1s one 
whose radius of curvature at its commencement should 
equal this limit, and should decrease in advancing upon 
the curve, according to such a law, that (assuming the 
rise in the outer rail to form a regular inclined plane) 
the unbalanced centrifugal tendency should at every part 
of the curve be exactly counteracted by the amount of 
the superelevation of the rail at that part; until the top 
of the incline being reached, the radius of curvature 
should then remain constant, being such that the centri- 
fugal tendency of the train should be exactly balanced 
by the combined effect of the lateral deviation of the 
carriages on the rails, and the snperelevation of the 
outer rail. When, however, the radius of curvature ex- 
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ceeds this limit, it may be shown that the arc of a circle 
is preferable to any other form of curve. 

Now if we put d for the diameter of the wheels of the 
carriages, w for the width of the gauge of the line, and p 
for the lateral play allowed on each side, between the 
flanges of the wheels and the rails (all the dimensions 
being expressed in feet), and ; being the ratio of inclina- 
tion of the tire of the wheel; then 


nd w 


i = ee eee ee 


will be the limit above referred to; that is, R will be the 
least radius of curvature which may be used without the 
necessity of raising the outer rail. And for any other 
smaller radius, putting v for the velocity of the train in 
miles per hour, and 7 for the radius of the curve in feet ; 


then | 
ee I. 
nar 
will be the superelevation of the outer rail in inches, 
which will be required for that radius, in order that the 
whole of the centrifugal tendency of the train may be 
destroyed. 

Although we have thus shown, that for all curves 
having a smaller radius than fh, it would not be correct, 
theoretically, to employ the arc of a circle, it is never- 
theless very questionable whether it would be advisable, 
wn practice (except under peculiar circumstances), to 
substitute the theoretical curve in its stead, inasmuch as 
the circular arc possesses the practical advantage of 
being laid down upon the ground with far greater faci- 
lity; and the only real objection which can be made to 
its use—namely, that of requiring a sudden and instanta- 
neous superelevation of the outer rail at the point where 
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the curve commences—may in a ercat measure be re- 
moved by commencing to raise the rail before arriving at 
this point, and making the rise form a gradual inclined 
plane, whose summit shall be attained at the commence- 
ment of the curve. By the adoption of this plan, 
although the centrifugal tendency (as without it) com- 
mences suddenly, the counteracting force, produced by 
the superelevation of the outer rail, at the same instant 
attains its maximum, and the two forces therefore balance 
each other. Whereas, without it, the sudden commence- 
ment of the centrifugal force, being entirely unopposed, 
would at first tend to throw the carriages off the line, 
until, by the gradual elevation of the outer rail, it had 
been entirely destroyed. 

Having thus far pursued the inquiry as to which form 
of curve it is most expedient to employ in practice in 
laying down a line of railway, and having shown that 
with hardly an exception the arc of a cirele is practically 
the best, we shall confine ourselvex to describing a few 
of the most generally applicable methods by which the 
circular are may be traced on the ground. 

The first method which we shall describe is that which 
has in practice been perhaps the most extensively used, 
although it possesses some objections, which we shall 
point out in the sequel. Let A Band CD (fig. 1, plate 
6) be the two straight portions of the line which it is 
desired to connect by a curve, B and C being the two 
points at which the curve falls into the straight lines ; 
and let B d,, 6, b2, by b,, &e., be the distance which it is 
desired that the points to be found in the curve shall be 
apart : then measure upon the straight line A B pro- 
duced, the distance B a,, equal 4, in formula IV. below, 
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and from the point a, set off, perpendicular to the same 
line, the distance a, b, equal to o, in formula IIL, 
which will give the first point required in the curve ; 
then range a straight line through the points B, 0, and 
upon this line lay off the distance 0,, a, equal to 6, in 
formula VI., and from the point a, set off, perpendicular 
to the line B a,, the distance a, b,, equal to 0,, in formula 
V., and the point J, will be the second point in the 
curve; then in a similar manner range another line 
through the points 8, 6., upon which measure the dis- 
tance b, a;, equal to the distance ©, or 6, a,, and from a, 
set off as before, perpendicular to the line 6, a;, the dis- 
tance a, b;, equal to 0,, which will determine the third 
point in the curve: and thus proceed until the whole 
extent of the curve has been set out. 

In order to obtain the values of 4,, 6., 0,, and 0,, let r 
equal the radius and d equal the distance B /,, or , b,, 
&e., which it is desired that the points found in the 
curve shall be apart (both expressed in feet): then 


dq 
% ~— 0; . * e e e e ° III. 
2r 
afd? —o,? — a s ° . e e s IV. 
dc 7 
ea aoe — Og s y: 
9’ 
d (r—oa > 
d (7-0) = Co ry s * e * Vi. 


As an example of the application of this. method, let 
the radius of the curve (7) be 15 chains or 990 feet, and 
the distance B 6, (d) one cham or 66 feet; then from 


formula ITI. 
80 
2x 990 

will be the first offset at a,; and 
J669— 2°22 = 65°963 feet = 6, 


== 2°2 feet = 0, 
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will be the distance B a,, to be laid off upon the line 
A B produced to give the place for this offset. Again, 


66 x 65°963 _— 4 eqs ao 
ooo 4°397 feet = 0, 





will be the offset at a,, ay, a,, &c. ; and 





66 x (990—2°2 ror ae 
act Se 2) sone 65 BD feet — bo 





will be the distance 0, ay, b, a;, &c., to be measured from 
the points 0, b,, &c., in order to give the points ag, Gy, Qa, 
&c., frem which the offsets 0, are to be taken. 

To this method there are, as has been already stated, 
some practical objections, inasmuch as any error which 
may be committed, in setting out only one of the points 
in the curve, will occasion a corresponding error in every 
succeeding one; and a very trifling maccuracy in calcu- 
lating either the distance 4,, or the length of the offset o,, 
from its being frequently repeated, may ultimately cause 
a very considerable deviation from the true curve. Both 
these objections, however, may be in a great, measure 
removed by the adoption of the following method of 
checking the position of about every fifth point; or, 
which would be better, first determining the position of 
these points, and then filling in the intermediate ones; 
and as we consider this modification does away almost 
entirely with the above-mentioned sources of error, we 
shall give an example of its application. 

Let us suppose 7 and @, or the radius, and the distance 
the points B, d,, b,, &c., are apart (see figure 2, plate 6), 
to be the same as in the last example—viz., 990 feet and 
66 fect respectively, and let it be determined to check 
the position of every fourth point: then the values of 3,, 
6s, 0, and 0,, will be the same as before; but previous to 
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setting out the points d, 6, b;, &c., we must calculate 
the, distance BB, to be measured along the line AB 
produced, and the distance B, 6, to be set off from the 
point B, to give the position of the fourth point (6,) in 
the curve, which may be done as follows: Let the 
distance B B, equal A,, and B, ), equal O,; and let D, 
be the length of the chord line connecting the two 
points B and J,, and 6 be the angle a, B &,; then 


o, rad — sin 3, 
and 

2rsn4 fp __ 

vad D,. 


Then, by substituting D,, O,, and A,, for d, 0,,and 4,, in 
the formule III., [V., V., and VI., we shall obtain the 
values of O,, 4,, O., and A,, where A, is the distance 
6, B, to be measured upon the chord line B, ), produced, 
and QO, is the distance B, 0, to be set off from B, in order 
to give the eighth point (/,) in the curve; for the values 
of r and d given above we shall obtain 


Log 0, = 0342423 = log 2:2 
Log rad = 10000000 

10°342423 
Log d = 1819544 = log 66 
Log sin 3 = 8522879 

and B=1° 54’ 37" ..4 B=7° 38’ 28”; then 

Log 2 r == 3296665 = log 1980 
Log sin4 8 = 120745 

12420410 
Log rad = 10:000000 
Log D, == 2:420410 = log 263:27. 


K 
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Then from formula ITI. 
263°272 _ _- 
53990 = 35 feet = O,;; 


from formula IV. 
1/263 279859 = 26092 feet = A; 
from formula V. 


268-27 x 260-92 
990 
and from formula VI. 
263-27 x (990-35) __ 


263°27 x (990-35) _ 953.96 = a,. 
990 patent ee 


These being obtained, the position of every fourth point, 
b,, bs, Oi, &e., should be first determined by the dimen- 
sions A,, O,, A,, and Q,; and then the intermediate 
points 6,, b,, bs, 65, b¢, &c., by 6,, 01, 8, and o,, as first 
described. 

The second method which we shall describe may be 
advantageously employed when the radius of curvature 
is large and thé centre can be seen from every part of 
the curve. 

Let the lines (figure 3, plate 6) A Band C Das before 
represent the two straight portions of the line required 
to be connected by a curve having a radius of 80 chains 
or 1 mile. First set up a theodolite at B and another at 
C (the two terminations of the straight portions of the 
line) and from each point range a line at right angles to 
the lines A B and C D respectively, and at the inter- 
section of these lines (E), which will be the centre of 
the curve, put up a signal sufficiently conspicuous to be 
seen from any point between B and C. Then produce 
the straight lines A B and C D until they intersect in 
the point F, and on these lines drive in stakes at equal 
distances, @,, @, a, &c., commencing from the points 


= 694 = O,; 
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B and C. Ifr equal the radius, and 6 equal the distance 
between the points a,, a, a, &c., both in feet, then 


- JS 7Itd? — 7 = 0, 
will be the distance which must be set off from the first 
point a,, not perpendicular to the line BF, but in the 
direction a, E; in like manner 
af pf +2 5? = Y == 09 


will be the distance to be set off from the point a, in the 
direction a, E; and generally 


/r+n ct—r = o, 
will be the distance to be set off at the nth points from 
B and C. 


For example, let r be 5280 feet and 6 equal 100 feet: 


then 
WV 5280?+1002— 5280 = -94 feet = o, 


will be the distance a, 6,, which must bé set off from a, 
in the direction a, E to obtain the first point 6, in the 
curve; and proceeding in a similar manner with the 
others, the following Table will exhibit the distances to 
be set off at the respective points a), a, @3, &c.: 

Ata, or 100 feet from B, the offset will be ‘94 feet. 


ag 200 hs = O79 
a 300 ” 8-52 
a, 400 7 15°13 
a 500 i 23-62 
i 600 |. : 33-98 
- 7002 : 46-19 
as 800 e ‘ 60°26 
a, 90 © ‘ 76°16 
ae 2000: 2 ‘ 93:86 
ac 1100 ‘ 11336 
a, 1200 » 134-65 
&i3 - 1300 ” ” 157°68 
Aya 1400 9 ’” 182°45 
a, 1300 |. : 208'93 


K 2 
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If the extent of the curve is such that the length of 
the offsets before reaching the point F, where the two 
tangent lines intersect, become inconventently long, so 
as to occasion a loss of time in setting them off, it will 
be advisable to make use of another tangent line as shown 
at GI, fig. 4, plate 7; for determining the position of 
which line the following method may be made use of. 
Let 7, as before, be the radius, e the number of degrees 
contained by the angle BEC, and x the number of 
tangent lines (as BG, GH, H1, IC) intended to be 
employed; then 


7 € 
7 sino 
7 


Ps 
= 7 tan— 
n 


COS .- 
mL 


will be equal to the length of any one of these tangent 
lines. As an example, let » be equal to 5280 feet, « 
equal to 60°, and n equal to 4, so that the quotient of « 
divided by » will be 15°: then the calculation for the 
length of each of the lines BG, GH, &c., will be as 


follows :— 
Log r == 3°722634 


Log tan—£_-= 9-428052 
WL 
3150686 = log 1414'8. 


Hence the length of each of the lines BG, G H, &c., will 
be 1414°8 feet. 

Now, having ascertained this length, nothing more 
remains than to set it off from B and C towards F, and 
then to range a line GI from the two points thus 
obtained, which will be the required tangent line: this 
line must then be bisected in the point H, which may 
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readily be done by ranging a line from F to E, which 
having been done, proceed as already described to set off 
the equal distances a), d,, a, &c., from B and H towards 
G, and from H and C towards I; and then by setting off | 
the distances a, 5,, ad, 6,, &c., contained in the Table 
already given, from the several points a,, a, &c., in 
directions radiating to the centre E, the course of the 
curve will be marked by the points 0,, b, b;,, &c., thus 
obtained. 

One advantage possessed by the above method is, that, 
knowing exactly the direction in which to lay off the 
offsets (and that by the range of a comparatively distant 
object), the errors which have frequently arisen from 
their not having been set off perpendicularly, where the 
eye has been the only criterion, are entirely obviated; 
and this method is also entirely free from the objections 
made to the former method. 

When the centre point E cannot be seen from every 
part of the curve, so as to allow the offsets being laid off 
radially, the more usual method may be adopted of 
laying off the offsets perpendicularly to the tangent B F, 
but in this case a cross staff should always be employed 
to insure accuracy, and the distances to be set off from 
the points a,, ad, a3, &c., will be greater than those 
employed in the previous method, and must be calcu- 
lated from the formula 


T— /ri—c?= 0, 


instead of that given at page 131. 

The third method is most applicable where the radius 
of the curve is small as compared with its extent, and is 
deduced from the well-known theorem, that all angles 
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contained in the same segment of a circle are equal to 
one another.* The method is as follows:—Place a 
theodolite at B and another at C (figure 5, plate 7), the 
two terminations of the straight portions of the line, 
setting the telescope of the instrument at B on C, and 
that at C on F, the point of intersection of the lines A B 
and C D produced; then if the former be moved through 
an arc of any number of degrees, towards F, and the 
latter the same number of degrees towards B, the point 
a,, where the lines of collimation of the two telescopes 
intersect, will be a point in the curve; now Iet both 
theodolites be again moved the same number of degrees 
and in the same directions as before, and their axes 
produced, or lines of collimation, will again intersect at 
a, another point in the curve; and in fact, to whatever 
extent the theodolites are moved, so long as the arc 
described is equal in both, the point of their intersection 
will always be in the required curve. Ormore generally, 
suppose the two theodolites to be placed as first de- 
scribed, and then simultaneously to commence to revolve 
with the same uniform angular velocity, the point of 
intersection of their lines of collimation will describe the 
circular arc ©, @,, @,, 43, . . . - B; and in equal intervals 
of time, equal portions of the arc will be described, 
which will be half as great as the arc, which would have 
been described in the same time, by the same angular 
velocity, at the centre of the circle (1/); from which last- 
mentioned circumstance, we may readily calculate the 
magnitude of the angle through which the theodolites at 
B and C must be successively moved, in order that the 
points a), a, a3, &c., at which their axes intersect, may 


* Euclid, Book III, prop. 21. 
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be at the distance apart which it is desired that they 
shauld be. If 7 equal the radius of the curve, d the 
required distance, and 9 the angle a, BC; then 


GTG iB ag 6. be a9 WIE 
27 


As an example of the application of this method, let r 
equal 20 chains, or 1320 feet, and let it be required to 
determine points in the curve at distances of about 100 
feet; now, from the above formula we shall obtain 


Log d@ = = 2°000000 = log 100 
Log rad = 10-000000 
12-000000 
Log2r = 9842160-4 = log 2640 
Log sin 3 = 8578396 . (2 = 2° 10' 15”. 


As it would be inconvenient, however, in practice, to lay 
off so frequently as would be required, an angle with odd 
minutes and seconds, we may instead of the above take 
an angle of 2 degrees, which will make the distance d 
equal 92°13 feet. Having thus determined the angle, 
and placed the theodolites as previously described—viz., 
that at B in the direction BC, and that at C in the 
direction C F—the former must be moved 2° towards F, 
and the latter 2° towards B, and a stake driven down at 
their point of intersection «,; the former must then be 
moved 2° more towards F, and the latter 2° more 
towards B, and another stake put down at their point 
of intersection a,, and so on until the theodolite at B 1s 
brought to the direction BF, and that at C to the 
direction C B, when the whole of the curve will have 
been staked out as required, the stakes being 92°13 feet 
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apart. This method, the same as the last, is not liable 
to the objections that the first method was, and in 
addition possesses the very important practical ad- 
vantage, that its accuracy is entirely independent of any 
undulation or change of level in the surface of the 
ground, an advantage which is not possessed by any of 
the other methods which we nave described, the whole 
of which would require to have the distances and offsets 
corrected in proportion to the slope of the surface of the 
ground. Ina hilly country—and it is in such districts 
that curves most frequently occur—this circumstance 
will render the last-described method far superior to 
elther of those which precede it. 

The next method which we shall give, is that de- 
scribed by Mr. Rankine, in a communication to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and depends on the 
theorem * that the angle subtended hy any arc of a circle 
at the centre of a circle, is double the angle subtended 
by the same arc at any point in the circumference of the 
circle. The method of procceding is as follows: first 
place a theodolite at B (figure 6, plate 7), the point 
where the curve commences; and then lay off from the 
line BF the angle B, calculated from formula VII. 
(supposing as before 7 to represent the radius of the 
curve and d the distance required between the points in 
the curve), and in the direction of the axis of the instru- 
ment set off the distance d, which will give the first 
point a, in the curve; in the same manner lay off from 
BF the angle 2 6, and from a, sct off the same distance d, 
and the point wherc it cuts the axis of the instrument 
produced will be the second point a,; and generally by 


* Euclid, Book ITI., prop. 20. 
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laying off the angle 6, and setting off from the 
preceding point a,, the distance d, the point a, will be 
given. - 

As an example of the application of this method, let 
yr equal 19 chains, or 1254 feet, and d equal 100 feet; 
then from formula VII. we obtain 


Log d = 2°000000 = log 100 
Log rad = = 10°000000 
12000000 
Log2r = 3°399328 = log 2505 
Log sinjfi = 8600672 . (3 2° 17' 6"; 


then having placed the theodolite at the point B, lay off 
this angle 2° 17’ 6” from the line B F, and upon the line 
B a, thus obtained set off 100 feet, which will give the 
first point in the curve a; then with an angle of 
4° 34’ 12” or 2 8 set off another 100 feet from a,, which 
will give the second point a,, and thus proceed until the 
whole extent of the curve has been set out. 

Having now pointed out several methods of pro- 
cedure, in setting out the curved portions of a line of 
Railway, and having stated generally their relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, we must leave it to the 
person using them to determine, from the circumstances 
attending any particular instance, which of these methods 
it would be preferable to employ. It may perhaps be 
necessary to add, that in passing from a curve of greater 
to one of less radius, and vice rersd, or in passing at 
once from a line curving in one direction to a line 
curving in the contrary direction, or a curve of contrary 
flexure, nothing more is requisite than to set off the | 
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tangent line to the curve at the point where the altera- 
tion occurs, and then to work from that line as from the 
line A B in any of the methods given above. 

In conclusion, we would urge that too much care 
cannot be employed in the operations described above, 
much of the durability of the permanent way, freedom 
from jerks and uneasy motion, and also safety in tra- 
velling upon lines of Railway, depending upon the 
accuracy with which the rails are laid, the more espe- 
cially on the curved portions of the line. 
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PREFACK. 


Tus little volume has been prepared almost entirely with 
reference to the wants of young men who desire to qualify 
themselves for field service in an Engineer Corps. On that 
account the plainest language has been used to render the 
subject intelligible,—dispensing with mathematical brevity. 

The Table of Natural Sines and Tangents to single minutes, 
in a form sufficiently portable for field use, will supply a want 
which is frequently experienced, not only in the operation of 
Aaying out curves, but on many other occasions. 

One object in preparing it, was to furnish the profession 
with a Table that should be not only portable, but absolutely 
reliable. Those whose occupations compel them to resort to the 
Tables in common use, must have freynently experienced the 
embarrassment which attends the inaccuracies to which they are 
all subject. So long asa Table is known to contain a single 
error, the position of which is not ascertained, its employment is 
attended with doubt in every instance in which we are obliged 
to refer to it. 

As Hutton’s Tables of Natural Sines and Tangents are 
those most in use among the profession, it will be desirable to 
those persons who possess them, to be able to correct the 
following errors, which I detected in comparing them. 


In Hutton’s Tables, Fifth Edition, 1811. 
Sine of 6° 8’, for °1063425, read °1068425. 
Page 328, at top, for 25 Deg., read 40 Deg. 
Tangent of 44° 60’, for -1000000, read 1:000000. 
Tangent of 41° 60’, for 8994040, read -9004040. 
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In Dr. Gregory's corrected Edition (the 8th) of Hutton’s 
Tables, 1838. 


Sine of 49° 14’, for :7576751, read ‘7573751. ° 


In Hassler’s Tables, 1830. 


Sine of 78° 24’, read °9795752. 
Sine of 20° 60’, ,, °3583679. 
Sine of 66°19’, ,, °9157795. 
Sine of 56° 39’, ,, °8353279. 
Sine of 55° 20’, ,, °8224751. 
Sine of 53° 4’, ,, °7998352. 
Sine of 48° 12’, ,,  °7454760. 
Sine of 45° 3’, ,, 7077236. 


The discrepancies of 1 in the 7th decimal, are not considered 
as errors, as they are occasioned by a neglect of the value of 
the 8th decimal. For calculating curves, it is not necessary to 
use more than 4 decimals. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that, beyond 44°, the 
Sines, Tangents, &c. are read wowards, from the bottom of 
the page, using the corresponding column of minutes. To 
find the sine of an angle exceeding 90°, subtract the angle 
from 180°, and take out the sine of the remainder—because 
the sine of an angle, and that of what it wants of 180°, are the 
same. 


J.C. T. 


THE FIELD PRACTICE 


OF 
LAYING OUT CIRCULAR CURVES 


FOR 


RAILROADS. 


ARTICLE I. 
PRINCIPLES OF LAYING OUT CURVES. 


METHOD 1. 
To lay out a Curve by means of Tangential Angles. 


Ir from any point B, fig. 1, in a straight line A D, we lay off a 
number of equal angles, as DB s,s Bt, Fig. 1. 

tBu, uBv, &c., and at the same time 
make the chords Bs, st, tu, wr, &., 
equal to each other, then the points B, 
s,t, u,v, &c., will be situated in the cir- 
cumference of a circle, which is tangen- 
tial to the line A D at the point B. 

The first of these angles, D Bs, is 
called the tangential angle, as being that 
by which the curve is connected with 
the tangent A D; but inasmuch as the 
others are all equal to it, they also aro 
called tangential angles. 

If any obstacle, as h, should prevent our seeing from B farther than 
to v, the curve may be continued by removing the instrument to «, 
the point preceding v: thence sighting first on v, continue to lay 
off additional tangential angles v uw, wuz, &c., as before. Or else, 
moving the instrument to v itself instead of to u, sight back to u, and 
lay off first the exterior angle p v w, equal to double the tangential 
angle, and afterwards continue the tangential angles wr2,xvg, &c., 
as before, to the end of the curve. 
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Finally, in order to pass from the end of the curve at g, on toa 
tangent g z, place the instrument at g, and sighting back to 2, lay off 
the tangential angle z g 0; then o g continued towards Z will be’the 
required tangent. (See Art. IV.) 

For the tangential angles corresponding to different radii, and 
chords of 100 feet, see page 160. 


ARTICLE II. 
METHOD 2. 
To lay out a Curve by means of Deflection Angles. 


Fig. 2. First, having, as in method 1, laid off a tangential angle 
Me. 2. D Bs, and measured the chord B g, re- 
ada move the instrument to the end of the 
chord, and make the exterior angle m s¢ 
equal to twice the tangential angle, and 
measure the chord s¢; and soon at the 
other points fwv, &c., making each of 
the exterior angles n tu, o wv, equal to 
twice the tangential angle, and all the 
chords equal ; then will the points B,s, 
t, u,v, &c., be in the circumference of a 
circle which is tangential to the lineA D 
at the point B, as by the first method. 

But if, at any of these points, as v, we 
wish to pass off to a tangent v L, employ at that point the tungential 
angle z v L, equal to half the deflectionangle zvw. (See Art. IV.) 

These exterior angles, included between any chord and the exten- 
sion of the preceding chord, are called deflection angles, or angles of 
deflection, or angles of curvature. In any given circle, the angle of 
deflection 1s always precisely double the tangential angle, supposing 
the chords to be equal. At page 160, we give tables of the angles 
corresponding to circles of different radii, embracing the limits of 
railroad practice; and calculated for chords 100 feet in length, that 
being the usual length for a measuring chain on public works. 

N.B. The deflection angle of any curve is equal to the angle ¢ c u, 
or tes, &., at the centre of the circle, subtended by one of the equal 
chords tu orits. This angle at the centre, so subtended, is called the 
centralangle. The tangential angle, being always half the deflection 
angle, is, of course, always half the central angle. 
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ARTICLE III. 
METHOD 3. 


To lay out a Curve by Bye. 


The deflection angles, fig. 3, est, ftu, guv, huw, &., being double 
the tangential angle D B s, the arcs Fig. 3. 
edt, fiu,gmv,hnw, &., are double 
the arc Dc s, since the arcs of circles 
are proportionate to the angles which 
they subtend ; but the chords e t, fu, 
gv, hw, &c., are not double the chord 
D s, since the chords of arcs are not 
proportionate to the arcs or to the 
angles which they subtend. 

The chords et, fu, gv, hw, &c., 
which subtend the deflection angles, 
are called deflection distances; andthe 
chord D s, which subtends the tan- 
gential angle, is called the tangential distance. 

But although, in any given circle, the deflection distance is not 
truly twice the tangential distance, yet the difference is so trifling 
in large railroad curves, with chords of but 100 feet, that it may 
generally be neglected in curves of more than 300 feet radius. 

In our tables the precise length of both ‘vill be found for different 
radii, and for chords of 100 feet. 

Having these respective distances, we may frequently trace a curve 
on the ground by the eye only, with very tolerable accuracy, sufficient 
for guiding the excavations and embankments, especially on nearly 
level ground. Suppose, for instance, it be required to lay out in this 
manner a curve of 5730 feet radius. 

First, find by the table, page 160, or by Art. XVL., the deflection 
distance ct or f u, &c., corresponding to a radius of 5730 feet for a 
chord of 100 feet—viz., 1:745 foot ; and also the tangential distance 
D 8, °873 of a foot. 

Then from the starting-point B, and in line with AB, measure BD, 
equal 100 feet, and put a pin at I). Also from B, measure the chord 
B s, equal 100 feet ; at the same time measuring with a graduated 
rod, from the pin D, the tangential distance D s, equal to °873 of a 
foot ; and placc a stake ats. The pin at D may then be removed. 

Next, make se equal to 100 feet, placing « pin at e, precisely in line — 
with s B; also from s measure sf, equal 100 feet; at the same time 
measuring with the rod, from the pin e, the deflection distance e f, 

® 
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equal to 1:745 foot. Place a stake at ¢, and remove the pin ate. In 
this manner proceed to find other points as far as the end of the curve 
at v. 

In order to pass the curve, as at v, to a tangent v L, proceed as 
before, only using the tangential distance h », instead of the deflec- 
tion distance hw. (See Art. IV.) 

This method is abundantly accurate for laying out curves on a 
canal or common road ; and will occasionally answer very well, when 
carefully performed, for railroad curves, in the absence of an instru- 
ment. Thin straight rods, iron-pointed, and a plumb-line should be 
used for ranging the points in the latter case. 

The transit instrument is the best for tracing curves, and running 
lines generally. I prefer the graduations to run from the same zero, 
right and left, to 180° each way. There should be two verniers, 
graduated to minutes; by their means half or even quarter minutes 
may generally be estimated with considerable certainty. The tele- 
scope, revolving in a vertical plane, greatly expedites the laying off 
of exterior angles, after having first sighted backward to the point 
behind. 

The verniers are sometimes graduated to hundredths of a degree; 
and this division is, in certain cases, the best; but for general purposes, 
the division into minutes is to be preferred, as all the printed tables 
of sines, tangents, &c., are calculated for that division. 


ARTICLE IV. 
On Sub-Chords. 

We have hitherto spoken of curves as if they were composed of 

Fig. 4. equal chords, each of 100 feet in length. It 
frequently happens, however, that at the end 
of a curve, as ate, fig. 4, we are obliged to use 
a shorter or sub-chord, de, in order to unite 
properly with the tangent ¢//. 

In that case, and when using Method 1, Art. 
I, of laying out curves by means of tangential 
angles, we must in order to fix the point e, 
lay off a sub-tangential angle, d A c,as much 
smaller than the entire tangential angle BAc, 

ier orc Ad, &c., as the sub-chord d e is amaller 
i , than an entire 100 feet chord, Ac, cd, &e. 
Thus, if the sub-chord be one-half, or one- 
fourth, &c., of the entire chord, the sub-tangential angle must be 
one-half, or one-fourth, &c., of the entire tangential angle. 
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This method is not mathematically exact, for the reason stated in 
Art, III. (viz., that the chords subtending different angles are not 
proportional to those angles); yet, for curves of 300 or more feet 
radius, and with chords not exceeding 100 feet in length, the error 
ig not observable in practice. 

In like manner, when we pass off from a sub-chord, as at e, to a 
second tangent, ef, we must place the instrument at-c, and lay off 
the same sub-tangential angle deg; or, which is better, take sight 
from e toc, and lay off the angle ce gq, equal to the sw of a tan- 
gential and the sub-tangential angle. 

But when using Method 2, Art. I1., of deflection angles, or Method 3, 
Art. IIL. of deflection distances, we may calculate the sub-deflection 
angle ase, fig. 5, and sub-deflection distance ae, formed between a sub- 
chord se, and the extension s a, of an entire chord gs, with sufficient 
accuracy for curves of 300 vr more feet radius, and chords of not more 
than 100 feet, thas : 

Rule-—Say, As an entire chord of 100 feet is to the sub-chord 
se, so is the deflection angle of the curve to a certain angle. Add 
these two angles together and divide their sum by 2, for the sub- 
deflection angle ase of the sub-chord. 


Ezample.—The curve, fig. 5, has Fig. 5. 
a radius of 319°6 feet, and an angle a | 
of deflection, fg s, of 18° for chords ; 


of 100 feet. The sub-chord se is 
25 feet in length: what is the sub- 
deflection angle ase; and also the 
sub-deflection distance ae, for the 


sub-chord se? h 
Chord. Sub-Chord, 
Here, as 100 is to 25, 





Def. An. of Certain 
100 feet chord, Angle. 
So is 18° to 4° 30’, m 


The sum of these two angles, 18° and 4° 30’ = 22° 30’, the half of 
which is 11° 15’, the required sub-deflection angle ase. - 

Again, to find the sub-deflection distance ae of the sub-chord se; 
take from the table of sines the natural sine of one-half the sub-de- 
flection angle ase, just found. Multiply this natural sine by 2, and 
multiply that product by the length of the sub-chord. 

lacs alan sub-deflection angle is 11° 15’; one half of it is 

5°.873', the tabular natural sine of which is ‘0979, which, multiplied 
by 2, gives 1958; this, multiplied by the sub-chord, 25 feet, gives 
4°895 feet, the required sub-deflection distance a e. e 

L2 
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Finally, to find the sub-tangential distance s”, by means of which 
to pass from e to the tangent em, say, As 10000 is to the square of 
the sub-chord in feet, so is the tangential distance for 100 feet chord 
to en. In this instance, we have, As 10000 is to 625, so is 15°69 feet 
to ‘980 foot, or én. 


ARTICLE V. 
Ordinates for Entire Chords. 


It would be both tedious, and liable to inaccuracy, to attempt to fix 
all the necessary points in railroad curves by the foregoing means, 
which are employed only for entire chords, or for such sub-chords as 
may be required at the ends of curves. 

The best method is to stretch a piece of twine, a J, fig. 6, 100 feet 

Fig. 6. long, between two sdjacent chord- 
stakes, and measure off asnearly as may 
be at right angles to it, with a gradua- 
ted rod, the previously calculated or- 
dinates, cd, ef, gh, &c., placing pegsat d, f, h, &c.* Our table of 
ordinates, page 162, is exloalated for distances apart, bc, ce, eg, &., 
of 5 feet ; and for all curves likely to occur in practice. The 5 feet 
distances on the twine should be marked by knots or otherwise ; and 
those at the centre, and half way between it and the ends, be further 
distinguished by tying on pieces of tape. 

The 5 feet distances are only used (after the excavations and em- 
bankments are finished) for placing pegs to guide the laying of the 
rails, and then only for very sudden curves ; for those of large radii, 
distances of 10 feet are sufficiently near, or even 25 feet for very easy 
curves. For guiding the curves of the cuttings and fillings, it is not 
necessary to place the stakes nearer than 50 feet apart; unless for 
those of less than about 1000 feet radius, when they may be placed 
25 feet apart. Ordinates for radii intermediate to those in the 
table, may either be calculated by the rules given further on, or they 
may be taken proportionally intermediate of the tabular ones, with 
sufficient accuracy for practice. 





Ordinates for Sub-Chords. 

These may readily be calculated approximately enough for railroad 
practice, for curves of over 300 feet radius, and for chords not ex- 
ceeding 100 feet, thus: In a circle of given radius, not less than 
about 300 feet, the ordinates of an entire 100 feet chord may be 


* On the tops of these stakes small tacks are driven, to define the precise point 
in the curve, 
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assumed to be to those of a sub-chord as the square of the chord is 
to the square of the sub-chord. 

In all our tables the chord is supposed to be 100 feet, the square 
of which is 10000; the rule therefore becomes, As 10000 feet : square 
of sub-chord in feet :: Ord. of Chord: Ord. of Sub-Chord ap- 
proximately. | 

Example.—In a curve of 5730 feet radius, the middle ordinate of 
a 100 feet chord is :218 of a foot; what will be the length of the 
middle ordinate of a sub-chord of 50 feet? Here, 


a3 Mid. Ord. . Mid: Ord. Sub-Chord 
Sq. of 100 ft.: Sq. of 50 ft. oie apprasinaieli: 
10000 : 2500: 218 ft : 0545 ft. 


And so of any other ordinate, always supposing the chord and sub- 
chord to be divided into the same number of parts. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Hawing given the angle abd, fig. 7, it ts required to find the point a 
or d, at which to commence a curve of given radius. 

Rule.—Subtract half the angle a b d from 90°; the remainder 
will be the angle bcaorbcd. From the Fig. 7. 
table of tangents take the natural tangent of 6 
bca, and multiply it by the given radius; 
the product will be ba or bd. 

Example.—Let the angle abd be 120%, 
how far from }) must we begin, at a or d, to WV 
lay out a curve, and, of 2865 feet radius ? 

Here, half of the angle a b d = 60°, which taken from 90° leaves 
the angle bca = 30°. The natural tangent of 30° = ‘5773, which, 
multiplied by the radius of 2865 feet, gives 1653°96 feet for 6 a or 
bd. (See Art. XII.) 





ARTICLE VII. 


Having given the angle abd, fig. 7, and the distance from b to a or 
d, at one of which we wish to commence a curve, it 18 required 
to find what radius, ca or cd, the curve must have, in order to 
unite with ba and bd tangentially at a and d. 

Rule.—Subtract the angle a lc, which is half the angle a 5 d, 
from 90°; the remainder will be the anglebcaorbcd. Then as 
natural sine of bc a* is to natural sine of abc,tsoisabtoaec, 
the radius required. 


* The angle opposite the given side, a 5. 
¢ The angle opposite the required side, a c. 
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Ezvamnple.—Let the angle a bd be 120°, and the distance b a or bd 
1654 feet ; what will be the radius ac or cd of a circle that shall 
touch a and d tangentially ? | 

Here, the angle a b c = half the angle a bd d, is 60°, which, taken 
from 90°, leaves the angle b ca or bc d= 30°. Then, as the natural 
sine of b c a (30°) = °5000 is to natural sine of a bc 60°) = 
8660, so is b a (1654 feet) to a c (2865 feet) the radius required. 


ARTICLE VIIL 


Having given the radius ac, fig. 7, of a curve, and the angle abd, 
it is required to find the number of chords of 100 feet that will 
constitute the curve. 

Rule.—Subtract the angle abd from 180°, and divide the re- 
mainder by the angle of curvature, or deflection of the curve. The 
quotient will be the required number of chords. 

Ezample.—Let the angle a b d be 120°, and the radius ac 2865 
feet. 

Here, the angle a } d, 120°, subtracted from 180°, leaves a re- 
mainder of 60°; which, divided by 2°, the angle of deflection for a 
curve of 2865 feet, gives a quotient of 30; which is the required 
number of chords of 100 feet. 

N.B.—Had the quotient contained a fraction of a chord, it would 
have indicated that we should have had to employ a sub-chord at the 
end of the curve; for instance, had the number of chords been 304, a 
sub-chord of 50 feet (very approximately) would have been necessary. 


ARTICLE IX. 


How to proceed when the end of a curve does not correctly join the 
tangent. 


We sometimes find, in running out a curve for the number of 


chords determined by tho Rule in the preceding Article, that, 
instead of uniting as it should with the previously determined tan- 


Fig. 8. 
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gent @ m, fig. 8, at o, it ends tangentially to a line parallel to said 
tangent, either within it, as atc; or beyond it, as at b. Being first 
certain that no error has occurred in tracing out the curve, ascertain 
with the compass the bearing of the tangent a d, and, removing the 
compass to the end of the curve at c or 6 (as the case may be), run 
the line b o orc o, in the same course as ad, until it strikes the 
tangent dom; which may be ascertained by ranging two stakes 
placed on the tangent. 

Then measure b 0 or co (as the case may be), and if the curve fall 
within the tangent o m, as atc, measure forwards from ¢ towards d 
the distance fa, equal to c 0; or if the curve fall beyond the tangent, 
as at b, measuro backwards from s the distance s a, equal tobo. Then 
the curve retraced from « will terminate tangentially in dm at o. 

N.B.—The direction of ¢ o or bo may be ascertained without a 
compass, and better, thus: Multiply the tangential angle of the curve 
by twice the number of chords run, less one; subtract the product 
from 180°, and sighting back one chord to n or, lay off the angle nc b 
or + bv, equal to the remainder. For example, if the tangential angle 
be 10°, and from ¢ to c be 4 chords, then 7 times 10° taken from 180° 
leaves the angle nc b ory ) v= 110°. When the product exceeds 
180°, it must be subtracted from 360° for the angle nc b or + bv." 

This case occurs whenever an error has been made in measuring 
the distance from d toa. If da be made too ghort, the curve s 0 is 
the result ; and if too long, the curve ¢ C. 

If the error is small, it may be divided equally among the chords 
by measure without retracing the curve with an instrument. This 
method may be employed with perfect security so long as the error 
does not exceed 1 foot to every chord of 100 fect ; and it will never 
be so great if modcrate care be taken. 

Thus, if the curve be 20 chords long, and the error 20 feet, the last 
stake may be moved 20 fect, the next 19, the next 18, &c., as nearly 
at right angles to the curve as can be judged by the eye. 

The same ordinates that would have been used had the curve been 
correct will answer for the onc so adjusted, without perceptible 
difference. For other cases, see Art. X. 


ARTICLE X. 


Again, it may happen that the crror is not caused by a mismeasure- 
ment of the distance a e, figs. 9 and 10, as in the last case; but by 
mistake in obtaining the angle a e f. 

* In both cases the angle is measured outwardly from the curve; but when the 
curve falls beyond the tangent, as at b, then bv must be continued inwardly, as bd O- 

e 
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If a e f, fig. 9, be measured in excess, as a eg, then the curve abe, 


Fig. 9. Fig. 10. ; 
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calculated for the incorrect angle a e g, will be found to fall beyond 
the true tangent e f, as at c; and the tangents e g and e f not being 
parallel, the curve cannot be adjusted by cither of the methods given 
in the preceding Article, unless the error be within about 1 foot to 
each 100 feet length of curve; in which case (supposing no other 
error to exist), either of those methods may be employed with 
sufficient accuracy for practice. 

Also, if ae f, fig. 10, be measured too small,as a eg, then the curve 
abc, calculated for the ilicorrect angle @ e y, will be found to fall 
within the true tangent e f, as at c; when so, the remarks contained 
in the preceding sentence are cqually applicable here. If the error 
be within 1 foot to 100 feet length of curve, it may be equally divided 
among the chords. But if greater, we must cither remeasure the 
angle a e f correctly, and go over the whole work again, or resort to 
some other mode of obviating the difficulty. The angle a e f may be 
difficult of access; or the curve may be so Jong that to retrace it 
would be a work of much labour. We may then adopt the method 
of compound curves (see Art. XIII.), by which much trouble will be 
avoided, and a considerable portion of the first part of the curve 
be allowed to remain as it is. 

Thus, whether the curve alc fall beyond the true tangent e f, as 
in fig. 9, or inside of it, as in fig. 10, place the instrument at b, figs. 9 
and 10 (the point at which the change of radius is to take place), and 
sighting back one chord to n, lay off the tangential angle n b m of the 
curve a bc, and observe where the tangent m } continued strikes e f, 
as ato, Measure both bo, and the anglebof. Half the anglebof 
, taken from 90° gives the angle bho; then say, 
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Nat. Sine of angle 04 


Nat. Sine of angle bh o op-|. ; 
As the posite the given side 4 AC to} opposite the required 
° side 6 h, 


So is The given side bo, to The required side or new radius 6 4h. 

Ascertain from the table, or by calculation, the angle of deflection 
and the tangential angle corresponding to this new radius b h; and 
the new curve commencing at b will terminate tangentially to e f at 
1, a8 far from o as o is from 0. 

For the mode of uniting two curves of different radii, so as to form 
a compound curve, see Art. XIIT. 

It will be observed, that when the first curve a bc, fig. 10, falls 
imside the tangent e f, the new curve must be of greater radius; and 
when beyond, fig. 9, of a less one. 


ARTICLE XI. 

Hawing given the angles abe and be d, fig. 11, and the distance b c, 
it is required to find the greatest radius gi or h 1, that can be 
employed in @ REVERSE curve (see Art. XIV.), foin m, for 
umting ab tocd. 

Rule—Half the angle a bc taken from 90° leaves the angle b 97; 


and half the angle bcd taken from Fig. 11. 
90° leaves the angle thc. ; es 

From the table of tangents take ef fit 
the natural tangent (0 7) of the angle KOT NE es 4 
bgt; and that (ic) of the angle | ye A Oe ae a 
the; and add them together. sb 

Then as the sum of these two > 


natural tangents is to the natural tangent of bg i, so isbc to b1; 
and ) ¢ taken from b ¢ gives tc. 

Again, in the triangle b g 7, as the natural sine of the angle b g 1, 
opposite the given side b 7, just found, is to the natural sine of the 
angle g bi, opposite the required side 7, so is b i, the given side, 
to g 1, the required side or radius. 

Ezample.—Let the angle a b c be 71° 40’, the angle bc d 129° 15’, 
and the distance bc 950 feet. What is the length of radius hi or 9%, 
of the easiest reverse curve that van be traced for uniting ab to cd? 

Here, half the angle a bc (35° 50’) taken from 90° leaves the angle 
bgt 54°10’; and half the angle bc d (64° 374’) taken from 90° 
leaves the angle 1h ¢ = 25° 224’. 

From the table of tangents, we have natural tangent of bg 
(54° 10’) = 1:3848 ; and natural tangent of thc (25° 224’) = "4743 
their sum being 1°8591. 
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Then as 
Sum of Tangts. { -, 4 ea be - bi« 
18591 ee 60 18) 950 feot 707°63 feet, 
1:3848, ‘ 
and bi 707°68 feet, taken from b c 950 fect, leaves 7 ¢ 242°37 feet. 
Again, as the 
Nat. Sine of Nat. Sine of bi g or A i, the 
angle bgi } is to | angle gi} so is { 70763 + to 4 required radius, 
8107 5854, foot 510°97 fect. 


ARTICLE XIL 


To obtain the angled be, formed by two tangents, d b and be, when 
the point bis tnaccessible. Figs. 12, 13, 14, and 15. 

This is of frequent occurrence. 

Case 1. When the included figure, fig. 12, has but three sides. 

Rule.—Subtract the angle a d ¢ from 180° for the angle bde; and 
subtract the angle dc from 180° for the angle deb. Add together 
bdeand de b, and subtract their sum from 180° for the angle db e. 
Or, more briefly, subtract 180° from the sum of ade and dee. 


Fig. 12. Fig. 13. Fig. 14. 
—_ * . 
d:-——¢ d us pa. 

vs pene gerrt ie EC 4 
a ‘ 7: f a 


ce 





Rule—Subtract the sum of the three internal angles of the figure 
marked by dotted segments of circle, from 360° for the angle d be. 

Case 3. When the included figure, fig. 15, has more than four sides. 

Rule.—Add together all tho internal angles, marked by dotted 
segments of circles; and subtract their sum from twice as many right 
angles as the figure has sides, less four, for the angle d be. 

Example.—Let the angles denoted by the dotted segments at the 
different letters be as follows: That at d, 70°; at 0, 220°; at 7,150°; 
at s, 110°; at c, 160°; ate, 100°. Tho sum of these is 810°. The 
figure has 7 sides; and twice 7 less 4= 10; and 10 right angles = 
900°; from which the sum of the, designated internal angles (810°) 
being subtracted, leaves 90° for the angle db e. 

N.B.—When tho angle db ¢ has to be deduced from a figure of 
many sides, as fig. 15, the errors spoken of in Articles [X. and X. are 
apt to occur, unless the several sides and tho angles 07 8, &c., bo 
measured with much care. For tracing curves with any accuracy and 
satisfaction, the instrument should be divided at least into minutes ; 
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as before remarked, the transit intrnment is the best for the purpose. 
With moderate care in the preparatory measurement of the sides and 
angles, errors will seldom occur that may not be adjusted with all the 
accuracy required in practice, by the very simple method of dividing 
them equally among the chords, as explained in Articles [X. and X. 


ARTICLE XITT. 


To pass from one curve, a mb, fiy. 16, to another, b nc, of different 
radius, but running in the same direction, constituting a coM- 
POUND curve. 


Rule.—Placing the instrument at 5, sight back to the other end of 
the 100 feet chord at a; and lay off the ee 
tangential angle a b d of the curve a m b; pore: 
then from the common tangent db e lay d for eit 
off the tangential angle ¢ lc of the curve a os < 
b x c, making at the same time the chord , 

b c, equal to 100 fect. 


N.B.—If running the curve by eye, use the tangential distances 
instead of the angles. 


ARTICLE ATV. 


To pass from one curve, mn t, fiy. 17, to another, tio, of cither the 
om r) . + © ry « ry 
same or of u different radius, but rungiig in an opposite direction, 
constituting & REVERSE curve. 


Rule.—Placing the instrument at f, sight back to the other end of 


the 100 feet chord at m, and lay off the Fig. 17. 





tangential angle m tr of the curve m x ¢; 
oe 
zo, making at the same time the chord a ; 

to, equal to 100 feet. 


then from the common tangent ¢ / s lay off : a4 

the tangential angle s ¢ of the curve * Lo 7 
N.B.—If running the curve by eye, use the tangential distances 

instead of the angles. 


ARTICLE XV. 
RADII 
To find the radius corresponding to any given angle of deflection, and 
to equal chords of any given length. 
Rule 1.—Subtract the angle of defiection from 180°, then say, As 


natural sine of angle of deflection is to natural sine of half the 
remainder, so is the given chord to the radius required. 
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Ezample.—Let the angle of deflection be 2°, and the chord 100 
feet; required the radius. 

Here, 2° subtracted from 180° leaves 178°, the half of which is 
89°; and as 


Nat. Sine of 2°. . Nat Sine of 89° .. Chord . Radius 
*034899 ° 999848 "* 100 feet ° 2866 feet. 


Rule 2.—The radius for 100 feet chords may be found approzi- 
mately, by dividing 5730 by the deflection angle. This rule is very 
close for radii of not less than 500 feet. For 500 feet it gives eight- 
tenths of a foot too little, but is more approximate for larger radu. 

Example.—What is the radius to a deflection angle of 2°, the 
chords being 100 feet long ? 

Here, 5730 divided by 2 gives 2865 feet, the radius eine 


ARTICLE XVI. 
TANGENTIAL AND DEFLECTION ANGLES, 


To find either the Tangential or Deflection Angle corresponding to any 
given radius, and to equal chords of any given length. 


Rule 1.—Divide half the chord by the radius; the quotient will be 
the natural sine of the tangential angle. Therefore the angle corre- 
sponding to this sine, in the Table of Natural Sines, will be the tan- 
gential angle required ; and the tangential angle multiplied by 2 will 
give the deflection angle. 

Ezample.—Let the radius be 2865 feet, and the chord 100 feet ; 
what will be the tangential and deflection angles ? 

Here, half the chord (50 feet), divided by the radius (2865 feet), 
gives ‘01745; and the tangential angle in the Table corresponding 
to the natural sine ‘01745 is 1°, twice which is 2°, the deflection 
angle required. 

Rule 2.—The deflection angle for 100 feet chords may be found 
approximately by dividing 5730 by the radius. This is very close 
for curves of over 500 feet radius. For 500 feet it gives about one 
minute too little. 

Ezample.—What is the deflection angle for a radius of 2865 feet, 
the chords being 100 each ? 

Here, 5730 divided by the radius 2865 gives 2°, the deflection 


angle required. 
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E ARTICLE XVII. 
DEFLECTION DISTANCES. 


To find the Deflection Distance (exactly) for any given radius, when 
the chords are 100 feet long. 


Rule.—Divide the constant number 10000 by the radius in feet; 
the quotient will be the deflection angle required.* 

Ezxample.—What is the deflection distance to a radius of 5780 
feet, the chords being 100 feet long ? 

Here, 10000 divided by 5730 radius gives 1°745 foot, the deflec- 
tion distance required. 


To find the Deflection Distance for any given radius, and for equal 


chords of any given length. 


Rule.—Divide half the given chord by radius, the quotient will 
be the natural sine of one-half the deflection angle; and double this 
natural sine, multiplied by the chord, will give the deflection dis- 
tance required. By this rule our Table was prepared. 

Ezxample.—As before, what is the deflection distance to a radius 
of 5730 feet, the chords being 100 feet long ? 

Here, half the chord (50 feet), divided by radius (5730 feet), gives 
008727, which is the natural sine of half the deficction angle. Now 
008727, multiplied by 2, gives ‘017454, which, multiplied by the 
chord (100 feet), gives 1:745 foot, the required deflection distance, 
the same as in the preceding example. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
TANGENTIAL DISTANCES, 


To find the Tangential Distance corresponding to any given radius, 
and to equal chords of any given length. 


Rule.—First find the tangential angle by Art. XVI, and take from 
the Table of Natural Sines that corresponding to one-half of the 
tangential angle. Then multiply double this sine by the given chord 
for the tangential distance. By this rule our Table was prepared. 


* Because tho deflection distance to a radius of 10000 fect, with chords of 100 
feet, is 1 foot; and the doflection distances for cther radii increase inversely as 
the radi. 
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Example.—Let the radius be 2865 feet, and the chords 100 feet 
each ; what will be the tangential distance ? 

Here we find, by Art. XVI., the tangential angle 1° for a radius of 
2865 feet. 

The natural sine corresponding to 30 minutes, or one-half of this 
tangential angle, is, by the Table of Sines, ‘008727; the double of 
which is ‘017454, which, multiplied by the chord, or 100 feet, gives 
1745 foot for the tangential distance required. 


ARTICLE XIX. 
ORDINATES. 


To find the Middle Ordinate to any given radius, and to any given 
chord, 


Rule 1.—From the square of the radius subtract the square of 
— 18. half the chord ; and take the square root of 
a ae the remainder from the radius, for the middle 
a °: aaa 74: . ordinate. 
es ee Beample.— What is the length of the 
middle ordinate d e, fig. 18, the radius c a 
| being 819 feet, and the chord a b 100 feet ? 
: Here, the square of c a (819) is 670761, 
and the square of « ¢ (50) is 2500; which, being subtracted from 
the former, leaves 668261 » the square root of which is ¢ c, 817°472 
which, taken from the radius 819, leaves 1°528 foot, the ouaieed 
middle ordinate, d e. 

Rule 2.—Subtract the tabular cosine of the tangential angle from 
1, and multiply the remainder by the radius. 

Example.—Same as foregoing; namely, radius 819 feet, angle of 
deflection 7°, to chords of 100 feet. What will be the length of the 
middle ordinate ? 

Here, tabular cosine of 34° (the tangential angle) is 998135 ; 
which, subtracted from 1, leaves ‘001865 ; which, multiplied by 819, 
the radius, gives 1-527, the middle ordinate required. 


ARTICLE XX. 


Having gwen the Middle Ordinate de, fig. 18, it is required to find 
any other one, as in. 

Rule 1.—Subtract the middle ordinate de from the radius dc, 
the remainder will be ec: then from the square of the radius ci 
subtract the square of the distance o 1, which the required ordinate 
4 is from the middle ordinate de, and extract the square root of 
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the remainder. This square root will be 0 c. From this square 
root oc subtract ec; the remainder will be o e, which is equal to 
in, the required ordinate. 

Hzample-—The middle ordinate d ec, of a 100 feet chord 6 a, to a 
radius of 819, being 1528 foot, it is required to find the length of 
the ordinate zn, 20 feet from the middle once. 

Here, the middle ordinate d e, 1°528, subtracted from the radius 
819, leaves e c, 817°472. The square of the radius is 670761; and 
the square of 20 (the distance of the required ordinate from the 
middle one) is 400 ; which, taken from 670761, leaves 670361 ; the 
square root of which is 818°756, or 0 c; from which take ¢ c, or 
817°472, and the remainder, 1:284, will be o ec, which is equal to 7 n, 
the required ordinate. 

Rule 2.—Maultiply the ordinates of a 1° curve by the deflection 
angle of the curve whose ordinates are required (chords being 100 
feet). This is a sufficiently close approximation for curves of not 
less than 500 feet radius; and for placing ordinates for guiding the 
excavations and embankments, it is close enough for the smallest 
curves in our Table. 
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I.—Tasre or Rani, &c.—Chord 100 feet. 
The Tangential Angle is always one-half of the Angle of Deflection. 





Defiection Tangential | Deflection | Tangentia. 
Angle of | Radius distance | distance | Angle of | Radius | distance | distance 





Defiection.| in feet. in feet. in feet. | | Defiection.| in feet. in feet. in feet. 
t 4 ° s 

1 | 343800 029 014 51 6741 1°482 74) 

2 | 171900 058 029 52 6611 1-511 "755 

-0 04 5 648 1°540 770 

a acts me fos coe Wecsee lwecoeh cane 

5 68760 “145 072 55 6251 1°598 -799 

6 57300 174 087 56 6139 1°627 813 

7 49116 -203 ‘101 57 6032 1'656 828 

8 42975 232 116 58 5928 1°685 842 

9 38200 262 131 59 5827 1-715 “B57 

10 34380 “291 “145 1 0 5730 1°745 872 

11 31236 -320 160 2 5545 1°902 -90] 

12 28650 349 174 4 5372 1-860 930 

13 26446 378 "189 |i 6 5209 1:918 -959 

is | gases] 6] ae fat | ae | ame | aah 

ie | een | cae | S| | doe | tes | tae 

: : 03 

| 18 19100 -523 261 16 4524 2-210 1-105 

19 18094 552 276 18 4408 2-268 1-131 

| 20 17190 58] 290 | 20) $298 2:326 1-163 

| oon] asp | Ste) de | tang | 28s | 138 

jou 668 334 | 26 $998 2-501 1-250 

eee ek seem aad ao Sa a ae 

25 13752 7: 363 |i : 382 f 308 

26 13223 756 | °378 | 32 3547 2-676 1-338 

273: 785 “392 || 34 3697 D734 1-367 

ped oe 814 407 |, 36 3581 2-793 1-396 

29 | 11856 "$43 421 38 3508 2-851 1-425 

‘ 1460 ‘872 436 40 3438 2-902 1-454 

31 | 1090 900 450 | 4. 3370 2°967 1-483 

32 10744 930 "465 ! 44 3306 3-025 1-512 

33 10419 959 479 | it = os a 

34 10112 -988 494 |! 5 S14] 570 

39 9823 1017 "O08 |} a 3126 3-199 1:5399 

36 9550 | 1-046 323 | 3652 | 3069 | 3-238 | 1-629 

37 9292 | 1-075 o37 |} 54 | 3016 | 3316 | 1-688 

38 9047 | 1-104 552 |, a el ae 
39 8415} 1-133 “566 | 5 QQ]. 3-432 

40 8595 | 1-162 ‘81 | 2 0 2865 3-490 1745 

4) 8385 | 1-191 595 | 2 2818 3-548 1:774 

42 SI 86 1:22) “610 |! 4 2772 3°606 1-803 

43 7995 | 1-250 "625 || : ee Le re 

44 7Bl4 | 1-279 639 386 F723 ‘861 

45 7640 | 1°308 O54 i 10 2644 3781 1-890 

PS] BS) tee | BB) a0] ee | Se ae 
47 315 “6H. 2766 ‘BE 

43 7162 | 1-395 697 16 2528 rae : 1-978 

| 49 7016 | 1-424 712 18 219) 4014 | 2:007 

| 50 6876 | 1-453 726 20 2456 es 2036 
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I.—Tasie or Rani, &c.—continued. 


pon ees enemas — . ‘cponeaean, 


7 Deflection |Tangential Deflection |Tangential 
Angle of Radius distance | distance || Angle of Radius distance | distance 
Defiection.| in feet. in feet. in feet. || Defiection.| in feet. in feet. in feet. 


























242) 4130 | 2-065 || 415 | 1348 7-416 | 3-708 
9387 | 4188 | 2-094 20 | 1322 4-563 | 3781 
9355 | 4°246 | 2°123 25 | 1298 =-708 | 3°854 
9393 | 4:305 | 2-152 30 | 1274 7-853 | 3-927 
9992 | 4°363 | 2-182 35 | 1252 7-998 | 3:999 
9262 | 4421 | 2-210 40 | 1228 8-143 | 4-071 
9932 | 4:479 | 2°239 45 | 1207 8-289 | 4°145 
9904 | 4°538 | 2-269 50 | 1185 8432 | 4-216 
2176 | 4°596 | 2-298 55 | 1166 8°577 | 4288 
2149 | 4653 | 2326 || 5 O | 1146 8-722 | 4:361 
9122 | 4°712 | 2:356 5 | 1127 8-369 | 4434 
2096 | 4770 | 2°385 10 | 1109 9-014 | 4°507 
9071 | 4°828 | 2-414 15 | 1092 9°159 | 4-579 
2046 | 4°886 | 2-443 20 | 1074 9304 | 4°652 
2023 | 4944 | 2-472 25 | 1058 9°449 | 4:724 
1999 | 5-002 | 2°50] 30 6| 1042 9°595 | 4:798 
1976 | 5060 | 2-530 35 | 1026 9°740 | 4°870 
1953 | 5118 | 2:559 40 | 1011 9885 | 4-942 
1932 | 5176 | 2-588 45 | 9968 | 10°03 5-015 
1910 | 5°235 | 2-618 50 | 9827 | 10°18 5-090 
1889 | 5°293 | 2-646 55 | 969°0 | 10°32 5-160 
i868 | 5351 | 2675 || 6 O | 955°4 | 10°47 5-235 
1848 | 5409 | 2-704 5 | 947-5 | 10°62 5-310 
1828 | 8468 | 2-734 10 | 939°7 | 10°76 5-380 
i810 | 5326 | 2-763 15 | 917° | 10°90 5-450 
1790 | 5°584 | 2-792 20 | 9050 | 11°04 5-520 
1772 | 5642 | 2-821 25 | g93°5 | 11°20 5-600 
1754 5700 | 2-850 30 | 820 | 11°34 5670 
1736 | 5°758 | 2879 35 | 87077 | 11°48 5-740 
1719 | 5817 | 2-908 40 | 859°5 | 11°63 5815 
1702 | 5°875 | 2:937 45 | 849°3 | 11°78 5-890 
1685 | 5°933 | 2-966 50 | 838-9 | 11°92 5-960 
1669 | 5992 | 2-996 55 | 828-9 | 12°06 6-030 
1653 | 6050 | 3-023 || 7 0 819°0 | 12°21 6-105 
1637. | 6108 | 3-054 5 | 813°3 | 12°36 6-180 
162} 6166 | 3-083 10 | 807-4 | 12°50 6-250 
1606 | 6224 | 3-112 15 | 790°8 | 12°64 6-320 
1991 | 6282 | 3-141 90 | 7819 | 12°79 6-395 
1577. | 6340 | 3:170 95 | 773°2 | 12°94 6-470 
1563 | 6398 | 3-199 30 | 764°5 | 13°08 6-540 
1549 | 6456 | 3228 35 | 7561 | 13°22 6-610 
1534 | 6515 | 3:257 40 | 7480 | 13°37 6°685 
1521 | 6574 | 3-287 45 739°9 | 1351 6-755 
1508 | 6632 | 3-316 50 | 7320 | 13°66 6-830 
1495 | 6690 | 3-345 55 | 7243 | 13°80 6-900 
1482 | 6748 | 3374 | 8 O | 7168 | 13°95 6-975 
1469 | 6:306 | 3-403 15 | 695°1 | 14°38 7-190 
1457 | 6:864 | 3-432 30 | 6746 | 14°81 7-405 
1445 | 6922 | 3-461 45 | 6555 | 15°25 7-625 
1433 6:980 3-490 9 0 637°3 | 15°68 7840 
1403 7125 3-562 15 620°2 | 16:12 8060 


1375 7°270 3°635 30 603°8 | 16°55 8-275 


ft | | 
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I.—Tasuie or Rani, &c.—continued. 





























Deflection |Tangential Deflection |Tangential | 
Angle of | Radius | distance {| distance |! Angle of | Radius distance | distance 
Defiection.| in feet. in feet. in feet. |/Deflection.| in feet. in feet. in feet, 
snmcnctasenn casenttimtnenase, smEEEAETDY mere 
945 | 5884 | 1699 | 8495 |} 17 0 | 3383 | 29°56 | 14€2 
10 0 | 573-7 | 17-43 | 8-715 30 | 328-7 | 30-43 | 15°25 
15 | 5597 | 17-87 | 8-935 118 0 | 3196 | 21-29 15-69 
30 | 5464 ; 1830 | 9-150 30 | 311-0 | 3215 | 162 
45 | 5338 | 18-73 | 9365 1119 0 | 3029 | 33°01 | 16°56 
11 0 | 521-7 | 19:17 | 9585 30 | 2953 | 33°87 | 16-99 
15 | 5101 | 19°61 | 9805 | 20 0 | 287-9 | 34:73 | 17°43 
‘ 7 ‘ 9 ‘ ‘ If, oe 
ott) oe E | ot on ae 
12 0 | 4783 | 20-94 | 10-47 || 23 0 | 250-8 | 39:87 | 20-02 
15 | 468-7 | 21-36 | 1069 | 24 0 | 2405 | 4158 | 20-91 
30 | 4593 | 21-79 | 10-90 125 0 | 231-0 | 43-28 | 21-77 
45 | 4503 | 22:21 | 1112 {126 © | 2223 | 44:98 | 22-64 
13.0 | 441-7 | 22:64 | 1134 =| 27 0 | 2142 | 46°68 | 2351 
15 | 433-4 | 23-07 | 11:56 {128 0 | 206-7 | 48°38 | 24:37 
30 | 425-5 | 2351 111-77. || 29 0 | 199-7 | 50°07 | 25-24 
45 | 417-7) 23-94 111-99 | 30 0 | 193-2 | 51°76 | 26-11 
14 0 | 4103 | 24-37 | 1221 131 0 | 1871 | 5345 | 26-97 
15 | 403-1 | 24-81 | 12-43 [132 0 | IBi-4 | 5523 | 27°83 
30 396-2 | 25°24 | 12°65 33. 0 | 1760 | 56°80 | 28-70 
45 | 389°6 | 25°67 | 1286 |] 34 0 | 171-0 | 5847 | 29°56 
15 0 | 3832 | 26-11 | 13°08 || 35 0 | 1663 | GO-14 | 30-42 
15 | 3769 | 2652 | 1330 | 36 0 | 1618 | 61:80 31-29 
30 | 3708 | 26:94 | 1352 | 37 0 | 1576 | 63:46 | 32-15 
45 | 365°0 | 27:37 11373 | 33 0 | 1536 | 65-11 | 33-0) 
16 0 | 3593 | 27-83 |,13-95 | 39 0 | 1498 | 66°76 | 33-87 
30 | 348-4 | 28-70 | 1438 |) 40 0 | 1462 | C840 | 34-73 





Il.—Tasre or ORDINATES. 


Ordinates fire feet apart.—Chord 100 feet. 





Distances of the Ordinates from the end of the 100 feet Chord. 


Middle, | 
flection. | 5U feet. | 45 feet. 40 feet. | 36 feet. | 30 feet. | 25 feet. | 20 feet. 


O14 | -014 > -O14 j -013 | 012 | -010 | -008 | -00B | -005 
021 | -021 ; -021 | 020; -019 | -016 | ‘013 | -O12 | -008 
029 | -029 | 028 | -026 | -024 | -022/ -018 | 015, -010 
036 | -036 | 035 | 033 | -031 | -027 | -023 | -019 | -013 
"043 | -043 | 041 | -038 | -037 | -033 | -028 | -022 | -O15 
050 | 050 | -048 | -044 | -043 {| -038 | -032 | -026 | -017 
"058 | -058 | -056 | -052 | -049 | -044 | -037 | -030 | -020 
18 | 065 | -065 | 063 | -059 | -055 | -050 | -042 | -033 | -023 
20 | 073 | -072 | -070 | -066 | -061 | 055 | -047 | -037 | -026 
22 wes 079 | 076 | 071 | -067 | -060 | :051 } -041 | 029 


! | | 
007 | -007 | -007 | -006 | -006 | 00s | 003 | -003 | -002 


bed ped pent foot 
S hw SO WAR wr 
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I].—Tasie or OrpinaTes—continued. 











| 5 Distances of the Ordinates from the end of the 100 feet Chord. 
heap 8 Middle, 
flection. | 50 feet. | 45 feet. | 40 feet. | 35 feet. | 30 feet. | 25 feet. | 20 feet. | 15 feet. | 10 feet. | 5 feet. 
> of | -087 | -o86 | -083 | 077 | -074 1 -066 | -056 | -045 | -031 | -017 
96 | -094 | 093 | 090 | -084 | ‘080 | -071 | -060 | -048 | -034 | -O18 
28} -102 | -101 | -098 | -092 } -086 | -077 | -065 | -052 | -036 | -019 
30 | -109 | -108 | -105 7} 099 | 092] -082] -070! -055 | -039 | -020 
32; ‘116 | °115 | 9112] °106 | °098 | -088 | -075 | -058 | -042 | -022 
34 / +123 | 122 | -118 | -1l1 | -104 | -094 | -079 | -062 | -044 1 -023 
36 | +131 | -130 | -126 |} -119 | -110 {1 099 | -O84 | -066 | -047 | -024 
38 | -138 | -137 | -133 | +126 1 -116 | -105 | -089 | -070 | -049 | -025 
40 | °145 | 144 | -140} -133 | -123 | -110} -093 | -074 | -052 | -027 
42 | 152! -150 | 146} -138 |} ‘le8 | -115 | -098 |} -077 | -655 | -028 
44) 160 | °158 | +153 [| +145 | -135 |] -121 ; -103 ) -081 | -057 | -030 
46 | °167 | -1653 | -160 | ‘152 | °141 126 | "107 | -085 | -060] -032 
48} 374} -172 | -167 | -158 | -147 | -132 | +112! -ogg ! -062 | -033 
50 | °182 |} -180 | -175 | +166) -153 | -138 } +117 1 -092 | -065 | -034 | 
52 | +189 | °187 | -I81 | 171 | +159 143 | +122 | -095 | -068 | -035 
54 1-196 | -194 ! +188 | +178. -165 | -148 | -126 | -099 | -070 1 -036 
56 | 204 | -202 | -195 | -185 | -171 | °154 "131 | 103 | -073 | -038 
58 | 211 | -209 | -202 | -192 | -177 | °159 } -136 | -107 | -075 | -039 
1 of} -218 | 216] -209 |] -198 | +183 | +164 aoe IJ] | -078 | ‘041 
2} -225 | -223 | -215 | -204 | “189 169 | -145 |] -114 | -081 | -042 
4 | 233 | -231 | -223) -211 , -196 | -175 | +150 | -118 | “083 | -043 
6 | 240 | 238 | -230 | -217 1 -202 | -180 | 7155 121 | -086 | -045 
8 | -247 | 245 | -237 | -224 | -208 | 186; +159 | -125 | -OBB8 | -046 
10 | *254 | °252 | -244 | -231 | -214 191 | 1639 -130 ] -091 | -048 
12 | +262 | -260 | -252 | -237 | -220 | -196% -168 | -133 | -094) -049 
14 | °269 | -267 | -258 | -244 | 226 202 | 173 | -136 1 -096 | -050 
16 | 276 | -274 | -265 | +251 "232 | 207 | 177 | *140 | 099 | -052 
18 | "284 | -282 | -273 | +257 | -238 | -213 | +182 | -144| 101 | -053 
} 20 | 291 | -288 | -279 ) -264 | +244 | -BI8 | -187 | +148] -104 | -055 
22; -298 | -295 | -285 | -270 | -250 | ‘224 ° +192 | -151 | -207 | -056 
24 | “306 | -303 | -293 | -277 | -256 | -229 197 155 | +109 | -057 
26 | °313 | -310 | -300 | -284 | -263 | -235 ) -201 | -159 | -112 ] -059 
28 | +320 | -317 | -307 | -291 | -269!] -240 | -206 | -163 | -114 | -060 
30 | °327 | “324 | -314 | +297 | 275 | "246 | +210} +167 | 117 | -062 
32 | 334 | 331 | 321 | 304) 281 | 251 | 215 | -171 | +120 | 063 
34 1 ‘341 | -338 | -328 | 310] -287 ' 257) -B19 | +174 | °122 1 -065 
36 |} +349 | -345 | -335 | -317 | 293 | -262 |--224 1 -178 | -125 | -066 
38 | °356 | +353 | -342 | -323 | -299 | -268 | -228 | -182 | +127! -068 | 
40 | 364 | -360 | -349 | -330! -305 | +273 | -233 ] °185; -180 °° -069 
42 | 371 | -367 | -356 | -337 | -312 | -278 | -238 } 189 | -183 -070 
44 {| 378 | 9374 | -363 {| -343 | 318 | -284 | +242 | -192 | +135 © -072 
46 | 385 | +382 | -370 | -3L0 | 24 | 289 | 247 | 7196 | +188 -073 
48; ‘393 | -389 | -377 | -356 | -330) -295 | -251 | ‘200 | °141 , -075 
' 601} -400 | -396 | -384 | -364 | -336 | °300 | -256 | -204 | | 076 
52 | -407 | -403 | -391 | -370 | -342 | °305 | -261 | -208 | 147 1 077 
54) 414 | -410 | 898 | +376 | -348 | ‘31E 1 265 } +211 | 149 | :079 |} 
56 | 422 | -418 | -405 | -383 | -354 | -316 | -270 | -215 ; -152 | -080 
58 | 429 | -425 | -412 | -389 | -360 | °322 | -275 ] -219 | ‘154 | -082 
2 0 | -436 | -432 | -419 | -397 | -366 a 280 | -222 | 157 | -083 
2} 443 | -439 | -426 | -402 | -373 | °332 | -284 | -226 | +160] -084 
4} 451 | -446 | °433 | -409 | -379 | -338 | -289 | -230 | °162 | -086 


M 2 
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Il.—Tasrie or OrpinaTes—continued. 


Distances of the Ordinates frow the end of the 100 feet Chord. 





e 
of De. | Middle, : 
fection. | 50 feet. | 45 feet. | 40 fect. ‘ 35 feet. | 30 fect. | 25 feet. 





20 feet. | 15 feet. | 10 feet. | 5 feet. 
, | 

2 6] -458 | -454 440 | -416 | 385 | 343 | -293 | -234] -165 | -087 

8 | 465 | -461 | -447 | -425 | -391 | -349 | -298] 237] +167} -088 

10 | -473 | -468 | -454. | +430 | +397 | +355 | -303 | ‘241 | +170 | -089 

12 | -480 | -475 | -461! -437 | -403 | 360! -308 | -245 | +173 | -090 

14 | -487 | -482 | -468' -443/ -409 | -366 | -312 | 248 | -175 | -092 

16 | 495 | 490 | 475 | °450! -415 | 371 | 317 | °252 | °178 | -093 

18 | -502 | -497 | -482 456! -421 | -377 | -321 | -256] -180 | -095 

20 | -509 | -504 | -489 -463: -428} -382 | -326 | 260] -183 | -096 

22 | -516 | 511 | -496 | -470 | -434 | -387 | -330 | -264 | -186 | -097 

24] 523 | 518! 503 -476; -440{ -393 | -334 | -267] -188 | -099 

26 | °531 | 526 | -510 -483.. -446 | -398 | -338 | °271 | -191 | -100 

93 | -538 | 533.) -b17 -489;, -452 | 404] 346] ‘275 | -lud] 2102 

30 | 543 | -540 | -524 +496) -458] -409 | -350 | -278 1 -196 | -103 

32 | -552 | -547. | -531 3031 -465 | -415 ee ‘282° -199 | “104 

34| 560 | -554/ -338 -509 | -471 | -420. -359 | -285 | +201 106 

36 | 367 | 562) 345 516 | +477 | -425 | -364 | “289 | -204 | 107 

38 | °574 3 ‘552-522; +483] 431 | -368 | 293 , +206 | +109 

40 | -582 | 576] -559 529) -489 | -436 1 -373 | ‘297 1} -209 | -110 

42 | -589 | -583 | -566 °536. -495 | 441 | “378 "301 A “hl 

441-596 | -590 | -573; -b42° -DOL | -447 | -382 { -304 | -224 7 +113 

46 | ‘603 | -598 | -380. -549: -507 | -452 | -387 | °308 | -217 | -L14 

48 | 611 | 605 | -387° 555 9-513} -458 |) -391 | °312 | -219 | -116 

50 | 618 | 612 | 594 +562 | +519 | -464 © -396 | “315 | -222) +117 

52 | 625 | -619 * -601 | -569 | -526 | -469 | -401 | °319 | -225 | 11H 

54 | 632 | -626 0a F393 +532 | -474 5 -405 | 322 | -227 ] -119 

56 | 640 | -634 | -615 | -582 | 53K | -480. -410 | °326 ; +2301] 12k 

58 | -647 | -G41 | -622 | -588 | -544 | -485 : -414] °330 | -232 | 123 
3 0 | 654 | “648 | 629 | +595 | -550 | -491 | -419 | “334 | -235 | -124 | 

2! 661! -655 | -636 | -602 | -556 | -497 | -424 | 338] -238 | +123 

4 | 669 | -662| -643 | -608 | -562 | -502 | -498 | -B4) | -240 | °127 

6 | -676 | 670 | -650 | -615 | -568 | +507 | -433 | “345 | -243 | +128 

‘574 | +512 | -438 | °349 | -246 ) °130 

‘581 | 518 | -443 | °353 249 | 13] 

‘587 | -523 | -448 | °357 | -251 1 +132 

593 | -529 | -452 | °360 | -254 1 -134 

599 | -534 | -457 | °364 1 +257 | +135 

605 | -540 1 -462 | °368 | -259 | -137 

“611 | -545 | -466 | °371 | -262 | +138 

‘617 | -550 | -471 |} °375 | -264 | °139 

623 | 556) -475 | °378 | -267 | “14! 

629 | ‘561 | -480 | °382 | -270 | +142 

635 | ‘567 | +485 | *386 | -272 | -144 

642 | -573 | -489 | 390 | -275 | “14d 

648 | -578 | 498 | "394 | °278 | *146 

654 | +584 a ‘397 | -280 | °148 

660 | +589 | -503 | ‘401 | -283 | -149 

666 | “594 | -508 ! ‘405 | -285 | -151 

673 | “600 | -512' ‘408 | -286 | -1h2 

679 | 605 | °517 5 °412 |] 20) | 153 

“685 | 611! 521° *415 | -29B | 155 

691 | 616} +526 °419 | -206 | -156 
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II.—Tasie or OrpinaTes—continucd. 


165 








ore. 


flection. 


o f 


3 48 
50 
52 
34 
56 








Distances of the Ordinates from the end of the 100 feet Chord. 


45 feet. 


TEE | aA | (eT | cence | Sarreendemes | eienetehemet eee 


821 
828 
*835 
“842 
850 
"857 
"864 
"B82 
900 
918 
936 
954 
972 
"990 
1-008 
1-026 
1-044 
1-062 
1-080 
1-098 
1l}16 
1°134 
1-152 
1-170 
1-188 
1-206 
1-224 
1-242 
1-260 
1-278 
1-296 
1-314 
1-332 
1-350 
1-368 
1-386 
1-404 
1422 
1-440 
1458 
1-476 
1-494 
1-512 


| 1°530 | 


1-348 
1:566 
1584 
1-602 
1-620 
1638 
1-656 


40 feet. 


797 
*8u4 
811 
818 
*825 
*832 
*839 
‘856 
B74 
“891 
‘909 
926 
944 
961 
‘979 
“996 
1-014 
1-031 
1-048 
1-065 
1-083 
1-000 
1-118 
1-135 
1-153 
1-170 
1-188 
1-205 
1-293 
1-240 
1-258 
1-273 
1-293 
1-310 
1-328 
1-345 
1-362 
1-379 
1-397 
1-415 
1-432 
1450 
1-467 
1-484 
1-502 
1-520 
1°537 
1:555 
1:572 
1589 
1-607 
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35 feet. 


754 
‘761 
*768 
774 
781 
"787 
"794 
‘BIO 
*827 
“B44 
“860 
877 
893 
909 
926 
943 
*959 
976 
993 
1-009 
1-026 
1-042 
1-058 
1-073 
1-092 
1-308 
1-124 
1-34] 
1157 
hd74 
119) 
1-207 
1-224 
1-240 
1-256 
1-273 
1-290 
1°306 
1:323 
1-339 
1°355 
1:372 
1-389 
1405 | 
1-422 | 


1°438 | 


1-454 
1-47] 
1-488 
1-504 
3-521 


30 feet. 


"947 
"963 
978 
993 
1-009 
1-024 
1-039 
1-035 
1-070 
1-085 
1/100 


pas 
. 
i 
tenet 
qs 


1-130 


pent 
~— 
in 
= 


Sor 
poe 


WwwWhmmmsmeprmeeee 
wSeaw Boo ts we 
De Oe DOCH WIR 


Pood punst frodt janed femed fod peeet pet fed pred pet peed peed 
Ho 
art 


pont pet 
GS Ge 
bot M7) 
ro) 


1-390 


1405 





25 feet. | 20 feet. 


621 
"627 
632 
638 
643 
"648 
"653 
°668 
"682 
695 
709 
723 
"736 

190 
764 
7417 
79) 
“804 
818 
"831 
"B45 
“B59 
‘Bie 
‘S86 
"900 


‘954 
‘967 
“YR2 
"995 
1-009 


fond pent pont peat ot 
eooeoeecosc 
“1m oro bo 
sph Do 


fy 


part ped 
et 
ms 
Pesapeas 


en es 
ps pee 
eo 
ro ow 


1: 200 
1214 
1-228 
1-241 








1-255 { 1-071 





15 feet. 

531: +423 
936. °427 
‘541° +431 
545 +434 
550 °438 
555 442 
559 +445 
371 «°454 
‘582 -464 
994 +473 
606 ‘482 
“017-491 
629 +501 
640 +510 
"652: -519 
“664 +529 
676. °538 
687 | +547 
699} °357 
711] °566 
722) -576 
734) °585 
746; °594 
7571 *603 
7869!) -613 
“7811 +622 
‘792: -631 
—"BO4! -640 
"816 | 649 
827) -658 
$39) *668 
B51) °677 
"8621 °686 
874) °696 
“8K6; °705 
897} °714 
"909! +724 
921} +733 
"9321 :742 
"Y44) °752 
"956! °761 
"967° -770 
"979, °779 
"991 +788 
1:002; °798 
1014) +807 
1°026; °816 
1:037 | °825 
1048; °835 
1:060| °844 
"BO4 
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10 feet. 


“298 
“301 
304 
306 
°309 
311 
314 
"320 
327 
334 
340 
347 
"354 
*360 
367 
373 
"380 
386 
393 
400 
406 
413 
"419 
426 
"432 
438 
449 
"452 
"458 
465 
472 
478 
485 
492 
498 
505 
"d11 
“317 
024 
“BAL 
337 
344 
591 
"097 
“564 
970 
"576 
383 
390 
596 
"603 


5 feet. 





"158 
159 
"160 
‘162 
"163 
"165 
"166 
"169 
173 
176 
179 
183 
186 
"189 
"193 
"196 
199 
203 
207 
210 
‘2)4 
217 
"220 
‘224 
22% 
231 
235 
"238 
241 
"245 
"248 
251 
"255 
"259 
‘262 
266 
“269 
272 
276 
"280 


283 | 


287 
290 
293 
297 
301 
304 
308 
“311 
"314 
318 
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II.——TasLe or 











Distances of the Ordinates from the end of the 100 feet Chord. 



































































































of ne. | Middle, | 

flection. | 50 feet. | 45 feet. | 40 feet. | 35 feet. | SO feet. | 25 feet. | 20 feet. | 15 feet. | 10 feet. | & feet. 

Geis | 
7 45] 1-692] 1-674] 1-624] 1-537] 1-421] 1-269: 1-083} -863| °610) +321 
50} 1-710} 1692) 1-641] 1553] 1-436] 1282 1-095] °872! -616] +324 
55} 1:728} 1-710] 1:659| 1-570] 1-451] 1296! 1106] °881| -6231 +328 
8 O| 1-746 | 1:728| 1-677) 1587! 1-467] 1-310 1118] “891 ] -629] +332 
15] 1801 | 1-782] 1-729] 1-637} 1513] 1-351° 1-153] +918! °649| +342 
30) 1855 | 2836] 1-782) 1-687} 1559} 1392. 1-188 946 *669| -353 
| 45 {| 1-910} 1°890/ 1-834] 1-737! 1-605] 1433 1-223] 9741 -6891 +363 
9 0] 1-965 | 1-944] 1-886) 1:787) 1-651) 1474. 1:258] 1-002! °708] +373 
15} 2-019] 1-998] 1°939 | L837 | 1696) 15151-2931 1-030, ‘7281 -384 
30 | 2-074 | 2-052] 1-991) 1-887) 1-742!) 1556) 1-328] 1-057] °748] +394 
45| 2°128} 2-106] 2-044! 1-937! 1-788} 1597) 1-363] 1-085} °767| 405 
10 Of} 2-183} 2-161) 2-096) 1-987) 1-R34} 1637) 2-398) 1114) °7871 +415 
151 2238! 2215] 2148] 2-037; PeRo| 1678! 1-433/ 1242! °B07!) -425 
30| 2-292 | 2-269 2-201! 2-047! 1-026] 1-719' 1468] 1-170! °827) +436 
45| 2347 | 2323 2:254/ 2-136) 1-972] 1:761) 15503] 1198) °846  -446 
11 0} 2-401 | 2377 | 2-306) 2-186) 2-018 | 1-802 1-538} 1-226! “866° +457 
15] 2-456} 2-432] 2-359) 2-236 2-004) 18430 1574) 1-254 886 +467 
39! 2D11} 2-486] 2411) 2-286 2-110] 1-884 1:609/ 1-282 “906-478 
451 2566) 2-540) 2464! 2336!) 2-156] 1-926 1-644 1-310 “926° +488 
12 0| 2-620 | 2594) 2-516; 2386! 2203) 1-967 1-680) 1339 “946-499 
15] 2675 | 2649} 2-569) 2436) 2-249) 2-008 1-715 "966' +509 
30} 2730 | 2-703 2-621! 2495 9-295! 2049 1750] 1-395! 985-20 
45 | 2-785) 2757 | 2-674) 2-535) 23415 2-091 1-785 | 1-423 1005] +530 
13. 0} 2839] 2811} 2-726) 2-585. 23K7) 2-152 1820 1451) 10251 -541 
15] 2B94| 2-865) 26779; 2-635) 2433) 2173 1855] 1-479; 1-048) +55) 
30} 2949! 2-920 | 2-832! 2-685) 2-479! 2214 1891) 1507) 1-065) +562 
45 3-000 | e974 2-884) 2735) 2525 | 20296 | 1-926! 1- 535 1085) +572 
14 Uj 3°058 | 3-028 | 2-937) 2785) 2-571 | 2-297 1-961] L364) 1-105] “3x3 
15} 3113} 3-082! 2-989 2-834) 2-618 | 2-338} 1:996 1592 | 1124] +593 
| 30} 3168 | 3:136| 3-042 2-884 | 2664) 2379 2-031} 1620; Il44} +604 
| 45 | 3-222! 3-191] 3-094) 2-934 2-710! 2-421] 2-067) 1648) 1164) 614 
ts 3277 | 3-245; 3147; 2-984 2-756 | 2-462] 2102) 1-676; 1184] “625 
' 15 | 3332) 3299 3-200, 3-034 | 2-802, 2-5031 2-137) 1-704! 1-204) +635 
30} 3°387 3-084] 2848) 2-544] 2-172) 1732] 1224) -646 
45| 3°442 3-408 | 3:305. 3-134) 2895! 2-586) 2-208] 1-760) 1244] +656 
to 0} 3496] 3-462! 3-358! 3184 | 2-941) 2-627 | 2-243} 1-789} 1-264! +667 
30| 3606! 3-571 | 3-463) 3-284 | 3-033 { 2710] 2334) 1845] 1-304] -688 
17. 0} 3-716] 3-680; 3°569 3°384] 3-125 | 2-792] 2-384/ 1-902] 1-344) -709 
f 30} 3826] 3-788 aor 3°484! 3-218) 2-875] 2:455) 1-958] 1-384! -730 
118 0} 3°935! 3-897 3°79 | 3-584 3-310! 2-968| 2-525) 2-014/ 1-424] -752 
| 30} 4-045 | 4-006) 3-#85. 6st 3-403 | 3-040 | 2-596] 2071) 1464) +772 
119 | 4:155| 4-115 3-990. 3-784 | 3:49%| 3-123] 2666) 2127) 1504] +793 
| 30} 4°265)} 4-223) 4-096! 3-R44 | 3-548; 3-205] 2-737) Q1k4] 1544) “B14 
20 0} 4:375| 4°332| 4-201: 3-984! 3-680; 3-288! 2-808 | 2-240] 1-583] +836 
(21 0) 4595] 4549] 4-412!) 4184! 3-864) 3-454] 2-950) 2-353] 1663) -879 
v2 4°B15/ 4-768) 4624) 4-386) 4050] 3-620] 3-093) 2-467! 1-744] -922 
23 01 5-035 4-986| 4:836| 4-57| 4-237| 3-786] 3-236] 2-581/ 1-824! -965 
24 0) 5-255! 5°204/ 5-048/ 4-789! 4-423] 3-952] 3-379} 2-695] 1:905| 1-008 
or ae 5-422] 5°260) 4:9891 4-609] 4-119] 3522] 2-809] 1986! 1-081 
4697 5°642/ 5-473! 5192) 4:798] 4-286] 3-665 | 2-924! 2°068) 1-094 
5918 6860! 5685 5-393 4-984) 4-454) 3-808 | 3:039' 2-150) 1-137 
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II.—Taste or Orpinates—continued. 


Distances of the Ordinates from the end of the 100 feet Chord. 





of De- | Middle, 
flection.} 50 feet. | 45 feet. i 40 feet. | 85 feet. | 30 feet. | 25 feet. | 20 feet. 


15 feet. | 10 feet. | 5 feet. 


Aomertctateteemcpermctmencen | aramntemtemero rire rem | anata ertaRAAneen ise 




















O° | 

28 |6°139 | 6-079 | 5898 | 5°595 | 5171 | 4°622 | 3-952 | 3-154 | 2°232 | 1181 
29 {6°361 | 6:298 | 6110 | 5-796 | 5-357 | 4°790 | 4-095 | 3-269 | 2314 | 1:224 
380 |6°582 | 6°517 | 6323 | 5-999 | 5°544 | 4°958 | 4:239 | 3°385 | 2°396 | 1°268 
31 | 6°804 | 6°737 | 65387 | 6°202 | 6733 | 5°127 | 4°384 | 3-502 | 2-481 | 1312 











382 |7°027 | 6:957 | 6°751 | 6°406 | 5°922 | 5:297 | 4°530 | 3619 | 2°565 | 1°356 
33 | 7°249 | 7°178 | 6965 ; 6609 | 6-111 | 5-467 | 4-676 | 3°737 | 2°649 | 1401 
84 17°472 | 7°398 | 7-179 | 6-813 | 6300 | 5-637 | 4°822 | 3°854 , 2°733 | 1445 


35 |7-694 | 7-619 | 7:393 | 7-017 | 6-489 | 5-807 | 4-968 3°972 | 2°17 1:490 
7:222 | 6679 | 5:978 | 5-115 | 4-090 | 2°901 | 1°535 
7427 | 6-870 | 6149 | 5-262 | 4-209 | 2-985 1 1-581 
4327 | 3069 | 1:626 
4446 : 3-153 | 1-672 
4°565 | 3-238 | 1-718 


36 |7-918 | 7-841 | 7-609 | 
37 18-143 | 8-063 | 7-825 
38 | 8:367 | 8-286 | 8-041 | 7-633 | 7-060 | 6-320 | 5-410 
39 18-592 | 8-508 | 8-257 7838 | 7-201 | 6-491 5597 
40 (8616 | 8731 8474, 8044 | 7442 | 6663 | 5-705 


[Amt Arnthnaneh rate teeta nie et Ge A REIN SRR Oe eT ne: 











ARTICLE XXII. 
ON LONG CHORDS. 


It is sometimes convenient, in preliminary locations, to lay off 
eurves by chords longer than 100 feet. For instance, in fig. 19, in- 
stead of running from a by chords a b, bc, ¢ d, &., of but 100 feet, 
points d, 7, g, &c., may be obtained with less trouble by using three 
times the tangential or deflection angles of the table (as the case 


may be), and employing chords a d, df, Fig. 19. 

fg, &e., nearly three times as long as aE eae 

the chords a b, bc, &.; or if a d, df, Sg 

J g,be ether 2 or 4 stationsapart,then2 ae Sa 

or 4 times the tangential and deflection \ ONS 

angles would be used ; and chordsnearly | ~ wea 

2 or 4 times 100 feet in length. oe 
The following table contains the pre- a 

cise length of chord required to subtend ty 

respectively 1, 2, 3, or 4 stations. It Z 


is seldom desirable to exceed the latter j 
limit. 


Pe 
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III.—Tasize or Lona Cnorps. 


seatenaetenmn enmaientianeeniaenee mentees, mama 


Length of-Chord in feet required to subtend. 








Angle of Pt 
Radius in feet. | Deflection. |; 1 Station. 2 Stations. 8 Staticna, 4 Stations. 
57380°0 1° 100 200°0 300-0 400°0 
4584°0 4 100 200-0 300°0 399°9 
3820-0 100 200-0 300-0 399°9 
32740 ; 100 200-0 300-0 399°8 
2865°0 2° 100 200-0 299°9 399°7 
2547°0 } 100 200-0 299'9 399°6 
2292-0 4 100 200-0 299'8 399°5 
20840 7 100 200-0 299°8 399°4 
1910-0 3° 100 200-0 299°7 399°3 
1763-0 } 100 200°0 299°7 3992 
1637°0 } 100 200-0 299°6 399°1 
1528-0 2 100 200°0 209°6 399°0 
1433-0 4° 100 199-9 299 6 3989 
1348-0 100 199-9 299°5 398'7 
1274-0 100 1999 | 290-4 898°5 
12070 3 100 199-9 299°3 398°3 
1146-0 5° 100 199-9 299°2 398°0 
1092-0 4 | 100 199-8 2991 397°8 
1042-0 Nn 100, 199°8 299-0 397°6 
996'8 3 100 199°7 248°9 397°5 
955°4 6° 100 199°7 298'8 397°3 
917°0 100 199-7 298°7 397-0 
882:0 ; .100 199°7 298°6 396°7 
849°3 2 | 100 199°6 298°5 396°5 
819-0 7° ; 100 199°6 298-4 396-2 
790°8 4 | 100 199-6 298°3 396'0 
7645 4° | 100 199-6 298-2 395°7 
739°9 2 ' f00 1996 =| 29871 39574 
7168 8° | 100 199°6 298-0 395°] 
695°1 } 100 199-5 | 297-9 394°8 
6746 i 100 199 5 | 297°8 394°5 
655°5 i 100 1994 | 297-7 394:3 
637°3 9° 100 199-4 | 297-6 394°1 
620°2 } | 100 199-4 | 297-4 393°7 
603°8 , 100 199-3 | 297°3 393-2 
588°4 3 , 100 1992 | 297-2 392'8 
573°7 | 10° | 100 199°2 297°0 392°4 


1 


For radii less than 573-7 feet, it is never required to use longer chords than 
yo 100 feet. 


When this method of laying out curves by long chords is used, the 
instrament should be moved to each successive point after it is deter- 
mined, in order to fix the next one, instead of attempting to obtain 
more than one point from one position of the instrument: because 
when the chords are longer than one chain, they cannot be measured 
in the right direction by eye, but must be guided by the instrument. 

It must be especially borne in mind that, in any given curve, only 
the tangential and deflection angles increase in the same proportion 
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as the number of 100 feet stations subtended by the long chord. 
Therefore, these long chords cannot be used for laying ont curves 
by eye, as their tangential and deflection distances are not known. 
When it’is required to use long chords for turning a curve by eye, 
they must be composed of a number of whole chains, being made say 
200, 300, or 400, &c., feet in length. The tangential and deflection 
distances of curves of more than 500 feet radius may then be assumed, 
in practice, to increase as the squares of the number of chains in the 
length of the long chord. For instance, to lay off a 5° curve by 
chords of 200, 300, or 400 feet in length, the tangential and deflection 
distances of the table must be multiplied by 4, 9, or 16, as the case 
may be. In this case the tangential and deflection angles are unknown. 
This is not mathematically correct, but will answer in practice for 
the curves of a canal or common road, where great nicety is not needed. 
The only proper instrument for running lines of survey is the 
transit, furnished with a compass and with a revolving telescope. 
The deflections, being measured in angles, serve as a check to the 
numerous sources of error to which the compass is hable, arising 
from local attraction, electrical action in the glass cover, diurnal 
vaniation, &c. Besides, when the compass alone is used, it is necessary 
to test every course or bearing from each end of each station; and 
this involves loss of time. 
The following is a good form of field. book for the transit and 
compass combined : 


Deflection The right-hand page 
Total C in Degrees. | is left blank for Re- 
Distance. ourse. |... | marks, and Sketches of 
ey ft. | Right. Topography. 


In every locating party there should be one person whose duty is 
to obtain and record the transverse slopes of the ground at each 
station. His observations will usually extend to from fifty feet to 
one hundred yards on each side of the centre stakes, depending ona 
variety of circumstances of locality which cannot be alluded to here. 
In preliminary locations these slopes need not be taken with very 
great nicety, as they will be used chiefly for ascertaining, approxi- 
mately, the amount of excavation and embankment. 

After the final location is made, the slopes should be taken again, 
with great care, to the nearest quarter of a degree ; but need not ex- 
tend beyond the width actually occupied by the road. Their use in 
this second operation will be for determining the cubic contents with 
more precision than before, for final estimates ; and also for obtaining 
the positions of the side-stakes. 


Station. Distance. 
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Should the duty of recording these slopes devolve upon the com- 

Fig. 20. passman (which it should not), it will be neces- 

: ‘ sary to add another column to his field-book after 

; a that containing the deflections. In this column 

he will insert the slopes thus (fig. 20), the dot 

representing the centre stake. The degrees of slope are written above 
the lines, and the distance in feet to which they extend below. 

The slopes are taken by laying a long rod on the ground, at right 
angles to the line of survey, as nearly as may be judged by eye, and 
measuring the angles by means of a small slope instrument placed 
upon the rod. These are made by most of our instruament-makers. 


ARTICLE XXIL 
TO ADJUST A TRANSIT INSTRUMENT. 


Having placed the transit firmly at a, fig. 21, and levelled it, clamp 
all fast, and direct the cross-hairs, by means of the tangent screw, 
to some convenient object, b. Then, revolving the telescope vertically, 
but without moving it in the least horizontally, let the cross-hairs fix 
upon a second object in the opposite direction, as c; or, if there be no 


Fig. 21. such object, place one, as for instance 

; é a chain-pin, at any convenient dis- 
° c 

Pores oseseeenn gre “Tema s=-* tance. Then unclamp the lower clamp, 
d. 


and revolve horizontally the entire 
upper part of the instrument above the parallel plates. Clamp it 
again, and fix the cross-hairs upon ); then again revolve the telescope 
vertically, Ifthe sight now strikes c, as before, it is in adjustment ; 
but if not, place another object, d, where it does strike ; and with the 
adjusting pin alter the vertical cross-hair so as to strike half-way 
between d and c. The instrument will then be in adjustment. Two 
or more trials will generally be needed before the adjustment is perfect. 

With care, and on a firm floor, the operation may be performed in 
a long room, or by placing the instrument in a dvorway communi- 
cating with two rooms of moderate size. Fine pins, or needles, 
should then be used as the objects to be sightcd at. It is better, 
however, to adjust out of doors, with more distant objects. It is also 
a good precaution to hang up a long plumb-line, or select some 
vertical object, and see whether the vertical hair coincides with it, 
as the telescope is raised or lowered. If from any accident, or care- 
lessness in its construction, it does not, the defect must be remedied 
by an instrument-maker. 
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ares 


ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, &c. 


flumber’s New Work on Water-Supply. 


A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE onthe WATER-SU PPLY 
of CITIES and TOWNS. By WILLIAM HuMBER, Assoc. Inst. 
C.E., and M. Inst. M.E.  Authdér of ‘‘Cast and Wrought Iron 
Bridge Construction,” &c., &. Imp. 4to. , Illustrated with 50 
Double Plates, 1 Single Rlate, Coloured Frontispiece, and upwards 
of 250 Woodcuts, and containing goo pages of Text, elegantly and 
substantially half-bound in morocco. 6/. 65. 





List of Contents :-— 


1. Historical Sketch of some of the means that have been adopted for the Supply 
of Water to Cities and Towns.—II. Water and the Foreign Matter usually asso- 
ciated with it.--T11. Rainfall and Evaporarion.--IV. Springs and the watere 
bearing formations of vanous districts. —V. Measurement and Estimanon of the 
Flow of Water.—VI. On the Selection of the Source of Supply.—VIT. Wells. 
VILL. Reservoirs.—TX. ‘The Purifiation of Water.—X. Pumps.—XI. Pumping 
Machinery. — XII. Conduits. —XNILI. Distribution of Water.—XIV. Meters, Ser- 
vice Pipes, and House Fituings. —XV. The Law and Economy of Water Works.— 
XVI. Constaut and Intermittent Supply. —XVIEI. Description of Plates.—Appen- 
dices, giving Tables of Rates of Supply, Velocities, &c. &c., together with 
Specifications of several Works illustrated, among which will be found :—Aberdcen, 
Bideford, Canterbury, Dundee, Halifax, Lambeth, Rotherham, Dublin, and others. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The moat systematic and valuable work upon water supply hitherto produced in 
English, or in any other language. ”"-~ Eagineer (first notice). ; 

“Mr. Humber's work is characterised almost throughout by an  exhaustiveness 
much more distinctive of French and German than ot English technical treatises."— 
Engineer ithird notice). . 

We can congratulate Mr. Humber on having been able to give so large an 
amount of information on a subject so important as the water supply of cites and 
towns, The plates, fifty in number, are mostly drawings of executed works. and 
alone would have commanded the attention of every engineer whose practice may lie 
in this branch of the profession.”—Auider. a 


2 WORKS IN ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, ETC., 


Humber's Modern E ngineering. Furst Serves. 


A RECORD of the PROGRESS of MODERN ENGINEER. 
ING, 1863. Comprising Civil, Mechanical, Marine, Hydraulic, 
Railway, Bridge, and other eieincering Works, &c. By WILLIAM 
Humsgr, Assoc. Inst. C.E., &c. mp. 4to, with 36 Double 
Plates, drawn to a large scale, and Photographic Portrait of John 
Hawkshaw, C.E., F.R.S., &c. 3/. 3s. half morocco. 

‘* Handsomely lithographed and printed. It will find favour with many who desire 


to preserve in a permanent form copies of the plans and specifications prepared for the 
guidance of the contractors for many important engineering works."-—Angincer. 


Humbers Modern Engineering. Second Series. 


A RECORD of the PROGRESS of MODERN ENGINEER: 
ING, 1864; with Photographic Portrait of Robert Stephenson, 
C.E., M.P., F.R.S., &c.  3/. 3s. half morocco. 


“‘A résumé of all the more interesting and important works lately completed in Great 
Britain ; and containing, as it does, curefully executed drawings, with full worleing 
details, it will be found a valuable accessory to the profession at large.”—Aaginecr, 


“(Mr. Humber has done the profession rood and true service, by the fine collection 
of examples he has here brought before the profession and the public.”—Practiral 
Mechanics’ F ournal. 


Humber’s Modern Engineering. Third Serves. 


A RECORD of the PROGRESS of MODERN ENGINEER. 
ING, 1865. Imp. 4to, with 40 Double Plates, drawn to a large 
scale, and Photo. Portrait of J. R. M‘Clean, Esq., late President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 3/. 3s. half morocco. 

**No engineer, architect, or contractor should fail to preserve these records of 
works which for magnitude have not their parallel in the present day, no student in 
the profession but should carefully scugly the details of these great works which he 
may one day be called upon to imitate if not to surpass.”-—VMeckanics’ Magazine, 


Humber’s Moaern Engineering. Fourth Sertes. 


A RECORD of the PROGRESS of MODERN ENGINEER. 
ING, 1866. Imp. 4to, with 36 Double Plates, drawn to a large 
scale, and Photographic Portrait of John Fogler, Esq., President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 3/ 3s. half morocco. 

“(OF peculiar value, as well to those who design as to those who study the art of 
engipeering construction. Mr. Humber embodies a vast amount of practical imfor- 
mation in the form of full descriptions and working drawings of all the most recent 
and noteworthy engineering works.” Mechasics’ Magazine, 


Humber's Great Work on Bridge Construction. 
A COMPLETE and PRACTICAL TREATISE on CAST and 
WROUGHT-IRON BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION, includin 
Iron Foundations, In Three Parts—Theoretical, Practical, an 
Descriptive. By WILLIAM HUMBER, Assoc. Inst. C.E., and M., Inst. 
M.E. Third Edition, revised and much improved, with 115 Double 
Plates (20 of which now first as ee in this edition), and numerous 
additions to the Text. In 2 vols. imp. 4to, 6/, 16s. 6¢. half-bound 
in morocco. 

** Mr. Humber’s stately volumes lately issued—in which the most important bridges 
erected during the last five years, under the direction of our most eminent engineers, 
are drawn and specified in great detail,” ~ Engineer. 

“A book—and particularly a large and costly treatise like Mr, Humber’s—which 
has reached its third edition may certainly be said to have established its own 
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Strains, Formule & Diagrams for Calculation of. 


A HANDY BOOK for the CALCULATION of STRAINS 
in GIRDERS and SIMILAR STRUCTURES, and their 
STRENGTH ;consisting of Formulz and Corresponding Diagrams, 
with numerous Details for Practical Application, &c. By WILLIAM 
Humper, Assoc. Inst. C.E., &c. Third Edition. With* nearly 
100 Woodcuts and 3 Plates, Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. cloth. 
“The arrangement of the matter in this little volume is as convenient as it well 
could be, .... The system of employing diagrams as a substitute for complex 


computations is one justly coming into great favour, and in that respect Mr. Humber’s 
volume is fully up to the times." —Enerneerving. 

** The formula are neatly expressed, and the diagrams good.”—A thenaum. 

‘*Mr. Humber has rendered a great service to the architect and engineer by pro- 
ducing a work especially treating on the methods of delineating the strains on iron 
beams, roofs, and bridges by means of diagrams.” — Builder. 


Barlow on the Strength of Materials. 


A TREATISE ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, 
with Rules for application in Architecture, the Construction of 
Suspension Bridges, Bailways, &c.; and an Appendix on the 
Power of Locomotive Engines, and the effect of Inclined Planes 
and Gradients. By PETER BARLOW, F.R.S. A New Edition, 
revised by his Sons, P. W. BARLow, F.R.S., and W. H. BARLow, 
F.R.S. The whole arranged and edited by W. HUMBER, Assoc. 
Inst. C.E. 8vo, 400 pp., with 19 large Plates, and numerous 
woodcuts, 18s. cloth. 

““The best book on the subject which has yet appeared. . . . . We know of 


no work that so completely fulfils its mission."— English Mechanic. 
“The standard treatise upon this particular subject."—Engineer. 
e 


Tables of Curves. : 


TABLES OF TANGENTIAL ANGLES and MULTIPLES 
for setting out Curves from 5 to 200 Radius. By ALEXANDER 
BEAZELEY, M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition. Printed on 48 Cards, 
and sold in a cfoth box, waistcoat-pocket size, 35. 6d. 

“< Each table is printed ona small card, which, being placed on the theodolite, leaves 
the hands free to manipulate the instrument—no small advantage as regards the rapidity 
of work. They are clearly printed, and comely fitted into a small case for the 
pocket—an arrangement that will recommend them to all practical men.” —Engineer. 


Tron and Metal Trades Catculator. 
THE IRON AND METAL TRADES’ COMPANION: 


Being a Calculator containing a Series of Tables upon a new and 
comprehensive plan for expeditiously ascertaining the value of any 
Sood bought or sold by weight, from 1s. per cwt. to If2s. per 
cwt., and from one farthing per pound to one shilling per pound. 
Each Table extends from one pound to 100 tons ; to which are 
appended Rules on Decimals, Square and Cube Root, Mensuration 
of superficies and Solids, &c. ; also Tables of Weights of Materials, 
and other Useful Memoranda. By Tuomas Downie. Strongly 
i ar, 396 pp., Qs. 

i pall ggee ea ee acd as supply a want, for nothing like then before 
existed." —Building News. ; Me . 

‘© Will save the possessor the trouble of making numerous intricate calculations. 
Although specially adapted to the iron and metal trades, the tables contained in this 
handy little companion will be found useful in every other business in which mer- 
chandise is bought and sold by weight."—-Natlway News. figs 
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Tramways and ther Working. 


TRAMWAYS: their CONSTRUCTION and WORKING. 
Containing a Comprehensive History of the System; an exhaus- 
tive Analysis of the Various Modes of Traction, including Horse 
Power, Steam, Heated Water, and Compressed Air; a Description 
of the varieties of Rolling Stock ; and ample Details of Cost and 
Working Expenses, with Special Reference to the Tramways of the 
United Kingdom. By D. KINNEAR CLaRK, M.I.C. E., Author 
of ‘ Railway Machinery,’ &c., in one vol. 8vo, with numerous illus- 


trations and thirteen folding plates, 18s. cloth. [Fest published. 
“* All interested in tramways must refer to it, as all railway engineers have turned 
to the author’s work ‘ Railway Machinery,’ but the more moderate dimensions of 
‘Tramways’ will place it within the means of every individual, instead of limiting 
its purchase to institutions or to those having a large practice."— The Engineer. 
** Mr, Clark’s book is indispensable for the students of the subject."—74e Budder. 
‘‘An exhaustive and practical work on tramways, in which the history of this 
kind of locomotion, and a description and cost of the various modes of laying tram- 
ways, are to be found. . . . The other parts of Mr. Clark's valuable treatise relating 
to cost and expenditure, and tramway cars, are handled in the same thorough 
manner.” —Sxuzlding News. 


Lron and Steel. 


‘IRON AND STEEL’: a Work for the Forge, Foundry, 
Factory, and Office. Containing Keady, Useful, and Trustworthy 
Information for Ironmasters and their Stocktakers ; Managers of 
Bar, Rail, Plate, and Sheet Rolling Mills; Iron and Metal 
Founders ; Iron Ship and Bridge Builders ; Mechanical, Mining, 
and Consulting Engineers ; Architects, Contractors, Builders, and 
Professional Draughtsmen. By CHARLES Hoare, Author of 
‘The Slide Rule,’ &c. Eighth Edition. Revised throughout and 
considerably enlarged. ‘With folding Scales of ‘‘ Foreign Mea- 
sures compared with the English Foot,” and ‘‘fixed Scales of 
Squares, Cubes, and Roots, Areas, Decimal Equivalents, &c.” 


Oblong, 32mo, leather elastic-band, 6s. . 
* For comprehensiveness the book has not its equal.” —J/von. 
** One of the best of the pocket books, and a useful companion in other branches of 
work than iron and steel.” —Anglish Mechanic. 
“We cordially recommend this book to those engaged in considering the details 
of all kinds of iron and steel works.”-—-Naval Science. 


Pioneer Engineering. 
PIONEER ENGINEERING. A Treatise on the Engineering 
Operations connected with the Settlement of Waste Lands in New 
Countries. By EDWARD Dosson, Assoc, Inst. C.E., Author of 
‘*The Art of ee &c. With numerous Plates and Wood 


Engravings. Crown vo, Ios. 6d. cloth. 
‘*A most useful handbook to engineering pioneers.” —~Jrox. 
** The author’s experience has been turned to good account, and the book is likely 
to be of considerable service to pioneer engineers.” — Burlding News. 


Strains. 


THE STRAINS ON STRUCTURES OF IRONWORK ; 
with Practical Remarks on Iron Construction. By F. W. SHEII Ds, 
M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition, with 5 plates. Royal 8vo, 55. cloth. 


**The student cannot find a better little book on this subject than that written by 
Mr. Sheilds."—-Z7hke Exgincer. 
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Metallurgy of Iron. 


A TREATISE ON THE METALLURGY OF IRON: con- 
taining Outlines of the History of Iron Manufacture, Methods of 
Assay, and Analyses of Iron Ores, Processes of Manufacture of 
Iron and Steel, &c. By H. BAUERMAN, F.G.S., Associate of the 
Royal School of Mines. With numerous Illustrations. , Fourth 
Edition, revised and much enlarged. 12mo, cloth boards, 5s. 


“* Carefully written, it has the merit of brevity and conciseness, as to less important 


points, while all material matters are very fully and thoroughly entered into.”— 
Standard, 


Sanitary Work. 


SANITARY WORK IN THE SMALLER TOWNS AND 
IN VILLAGES. Comprising :—1. Some of the more Common 
Forms of Nuisance and their Remedies; 2. Drainage; 3. Water 
Supply. A useful book for Members of Local Boards and Rural 
Sanitary Authorities, Health Officers, Engineers, Surveyors, 
Builders, and Contractors. By CHARLES SLAGG, Assoc. Inst. C. EB. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. cloth. 


“This is a very useful book? and may be safely recommended. .... The author, 
Mr. Charles Slagy, has had practical experience in the works of which he treats. 
There is a great deal of work required to be done in the smaller towns and villages, 
and this little volume will help those who are willing to do it." —Luzlder, 


Steam Engine. 


TEXT-BOOK ON THE STEAM ENGINE, By T. M. 
GoopEvs, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘‘ The Principles 
of Mechanics,” ** The Elements of Mechanism,” &c. Second 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
‘‘ Professor Goodeve has given us a treatise on the steam engine, which will bear 
comparison with anything written by Huxle, or Maxwell, and we can award it no 
higher praise.”— Engineer. 


** Mr. Goodeve’s text-book is a work of which every young engineer should pos- 
sess himself."—AZining Journal. 


Locomotives. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, A Rudimentary Treatise on. Com- 
prising an Historical Sketch and Description of the Locomotive 
Engine. By G. D. DemMpsry, C.1e. With large additions treat- 
ing of the Monrrn Locomorive, by D. KINNEAR CLarK, C.E., 
M.I.C.E., Author of “ Tramways, their Construction and Working,” 
&c., &c. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 


[Fust published. 
“The student cannot fail to profit largely by adopting this as his preliminary text- 
book.” —-/ron and Coal Trades Review. 


“* Seems a model of what an elementary technical book should be. The book will 
be useful to all young engineers.” —Academy. 


Steam. 


STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE, Stationary and Port- 
able, an Elementary Treatise on. Being an Extension of Mr. 
John Sewell’s Treatise on Steam. By D. KINNEAR CLARK, 
C.E., M.I.C.E., Author of ™ Railway Locomotives,” &c. Second 
Edition Revised. With Illustrations, 12mo, 4s. cloth. 


‘Every essential part of the subject is treated of competently, and in a popular 
style.” —Jron. 





I 
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Fuels. 


FUEL, its Combustion and Economy ; consisting of an Abridg- 
ment of ‘‘A Treatise on the Combustion of Coal and the Prevention 
of Smoke.” By C. W. WiLiiaMs, A.I.C.E. With extensive 
additions on Recent Practice in the Combustion and Economy of 
Fue]—Coal Coke, Wood, Peat, Petroleum, &c.; by D. KInN- 
NEAR CLARK, C.E., M.I.C.E. With numerous Illustrations, 
12mo. 5s. cloth boards. [Fust published, 


** Students should buy the book and read it, as one of the most complete and satis- 
factory treatises on the combustion and economy of fuel to be had.” —~—Exgineer. 

‘* The book is a valuable one, and will be found of great interest to Gas Engineers 
and Managers.”—Gas Trade Circular. 


Roads and Streets. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS AND STREETS. In 
Two Parts. I. The Art of Constructing Common Roads. By 
Henry Law, C.E. Revised and Condensed by D. KINNEAR 
CLARK, C.E.—II. Recent Practice in the Construction of Roads 
and Streets : including Pavements of Stone, Wood, and Asphalte. 
By D. KINNEAR CLARK, C.E., M.I.C.E. With numerous 
Illustrations. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 

** A book which every borough surveyor and engineer must possess, and which will 
be of considerable service to architects, builders, and property owners generally.” — 
Building News. 

‘© To highway and town surveyors this book will have the utmost value, and as con- 


taining the largest amount of information in the shortest space and at the lowest price, 
we may predict for it a wide circulation.”"— Yournal of Gas Lighting. 





Steam Boulers. | 
A TREATISE ON STEAM BOILERS :: their Strength, Con- 
struction, and Economical Working. By R. WiLson, C.E. 
Fifth Edition. 12mo, 6s. cloth. 


“‘ The best work on boilers which has come under our notice t—Exgineering. 
‘The best treatise that has ever been published on steam boilers.” —Eugincer. 


Practical Tunnelling. 


PRACTICAL TUNNELLING: Explaining in detail the Setting 
ovt of the Works, Shaft-sinking and Heading-Driving, Ranging 
the Lines and Levelling under Ground, Sub-Excavating, ‘Timbering, 
and the Construction of the Brickwork of Tunnels with the amount 
of labour required for, and the Cost of, the various portions of the 
work. By FREDERICK WALTER SIMMS, M. Inst. C.E., author 
of ‘‘A Treatise on Levelling.” Third Edition, Revised and Ex- 
tended. By D. KINNEAR CLARK, M. Inst. C.E. Imp. 8vo, with 
21 Folding Plates and numerous Wood Engravings, 30s. cloth. 

** Mr, Clark’s additional chapters on the Mont Cenisand St. Gothard Tunnels contain 
minute and valuable experiences and data relating to the method of excavation by 
compressed air, the heading operations, rock-boring eeseTat fl process of enlarge- 
ment, ventilation in course of construction by comoressed air, labour and cost, &c.” 
—Butlding News. 

‘¢ The estimation in which Mr. Simms’ book on tunnelling has been held for over 
thirty years cannot be more truly expressed than in the words of the late Professor 
Rankine :—‘ The best source of information on the subject of tunnels is Mr. F 
Simms’ work on ‘“‘ Practical Tunnelling.” '—7he Architect. 
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Locomotwe-Engine Driving. 
LOCOMOTIVE-ENGINE DRIVING; a Practical Manual for 
Engineers in charge of Locomotive Engines. By MICHAEL 
REYNOLDS, Member of the Society of Engineers, formerly Loco- 
motive Inspector L. B. and 5. C. R. Fourth Edition, greatly 
enlarged. Comprising A KEY TO THE LOCOMOIVE 
ENGINE. With Illustrations and Portrait of Author, Crown 
8vo, 45. 6d. cloth. 
** Mr. Reynolds deserves the title of the engine driver's friend.”—Railway News. 
‘* Mr. Reynolds has supplied a want, and has supplied it well. We can confidently 
recommend the book not only to the practical driver, but to every one who takes an 
interest in the performance of locomotive engines.” —The Engineer. 
‘Mr. Reynolds has opened a new chapter in the literature of the day. This 


admirable practical treatise, of the practical utility of which we have to speak in 
terms of warm commendation.” —A theneum. 


The Engineer, Fireman, and Engine-Boy. 
THE MODEL LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER, FIREMAN, 
AND ENGINE-BOY : comprising a Historical Notice of the 
Pioneer Locomotive Eftgines and their Inventors, with a project 
for the establishment of Certificates of Qualification in the Running 
Service of Railways. By MicHAEL REYNOLDS, Author of 
**Locomotive-Engine Driving.” With numerous Illustrations, 
and a fine Portrait of George Stephenson, ‘‘the Father of Rail- 
ways.” Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. cloth. [Fust published. 


Levelling. 
A TREATISE on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
LEVELLING; showing its Application to Purposes of Railway 
and Civil Engineering, in the Construction of Roads; with Mr. 
TELFORD’S Rules for the same. By FREDERICK W. SIMMS, 
F.G.S., M. Inst. C.E. Sixth Edition, very carefully revised, with 
the addition of? Mr. Law’s Practical Examples for Setting out 
Railway Curves, and Mr. TRAUTWINE’S Field Practice of Laying 
out Circular Curves. With 7 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, 
85. 6d. cloth. ** TRAUTWINE on Curves, separate, 55. 
‘One of the most important text-books for the general surveyor, and there is 
scarcely a question connected with levelling for which a solution would be sought but 
that would be satisfactorily answered by consulting the volume.” —Mining Fournai. 


‘* The text-book on levelling in most of our engineering schools and colleges,” 
Engineer, 


The High-Pressure Steam Engine. 


THE HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM ENGINE; an Exposition 
of its Comparative Merits, and an Essay towards an Improved 
System of Construction, adapted especially to secure Safety and 
Economy. By Dr. ERNstT ALBAN, Practical Machine Maker, 
Plau, Mecklenberg. Translated from the German, with Notes, by 
Dr. PoLe, F.R.S., M. Inst. C.E., &c., &c. With 28 fine Plates, 
$vo, 16s. 6d. cloth. 

‘** A work like this, which goes thoroughly into the examination of the high-pressure 


engine, the boiler, and its appendages, &c., is exceedingly useful, and deserves a place 
in every scientific library.” —Steam Shipping C. Ageniele: 


8 WORKS IN ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, ETC., 





Slate and Slate Quarrying. 


A TREATISE ON SLATE AND SLATE QUARRYING, 
Scientific, Practical, and Commercial. By D. C. Daviss, F.G.S., 
Mining Engineer, &c. With numerous Illustrations and Folding 
Plates. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
‘* A useful and practical hand-book on an important industry.” —Zingineering. 
‘* Thére is no other book which contains so much information concerning the pro- 
cedure observed in taking quarries, the processes employed in working them, and 


such full statistics of the present and past position of the great slate trade of 
Wales."—Zhe Architect. 


Metalliferous Mining. 


A TREATISE ON METALLIFEROUS MINERALS AND 
MINING. By D. C. Daviess, F.G.S., author of ‘‘ A Treatise on 
Slate and Slate Quarrying.” Illustrated with numerous wood en- 
gravings, crown 8vo. (ln preparation. 


Hydraultes. 


HYDRAULIC TABLES, CO-EFFICIENTS, and FORMULE 
for finding the Discharge of Water from Orifices, Notches, Weirs, 
Pipes, and Rivers. With New Formule, Tables, and General 
Information on Rain-fall, Catchment-Basins, Drainage, Sewerage, 
Water Supply for Towns and Mill Power. By JOHN NEVILLE, 
Civil Engineer, M.R.IL.A. Third Edition, carefully revised, with 
considerable Additions. Numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 145. cloth. 


““Undoubtedly an exceedingly useful and elaborate compilation.” —/von. 
** Alike valuable to students and engineers in practice.” —Mining Fournal, 


Strength of Cast Iron, &'c. 


A PRACTICAL. ESSAY on the STRENGTH of CAST IRON 
and OTHER METALS. By THomas TREDGOLD, M.I.C.E., 
Author of ‘‘ Elementary Principles of Carpentry.” Fifth Edition, 
Edited by E. HopGKINSON, F.R.S. With 9 Engravings and 
numerous Woodcuts, 8vo, 125. cloth. ‘ 


Mining, Surveying and Valuing. 
THE MINERAL SURVEYOR AND VALUER’S COM. 
PLETE GUIDE, comprising a Treatise on Improved Mining 
Surveying, with new Traverse Tables; and Descriptions of Im- 
proved Instruments ; also an Exposition of the Correct Principles 
of Laying out and Valuing Home and Foreign Iron and Coal 
Mineral Properties. By WILLIAM LINTERN, Mining and Civil 
Engineer. With four Plates of Diagrams, Plans, &c., 12mo, 4s, cloth. 


** Centains much valuable information given in a small compass, and which, as far 
as we have tested it, is thoroughly trustworthy.”—J/ron and Coal Trades Review. 


*.” The above, bound with THOMAN’s TaBLEs. (See page 21.) 
Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Common Sense for Gas-Users. 
COMMON SENSE FOR GAS-USERS: a Catechism of Gas- 
Lighting for Householders, Gasfitters, Millowners, Architects, 
Engineers, &c., &c. By RoBERT WILSON, C.E., Author of ‘A 
Treatise on Steam Boilers.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
with Folding Plates and Wood Engravings, 2s. 6d. 
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CARPENTRY, TIMBER, MECHANICS. 


Tredgold’s Carpentry, new and cheaper Edttion. 
THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CARPENTRY : 
a Treatise on the Pressure and Equilibrium of Timber Framing, the 
Resistance of Timber, and the Construction of Floors, Rohe, 
Bridges, Roofs, Uniting Iron.and Stone with Timber, &c. To which 
is added an Essay on the Nature and Properties of Timber, &c., 
with Descriptions of the Kinds of Wood used in Building ; also 
numerous Tables of the Scantlings of Timber for different purposes, 
the Specific Gravities of Materials, &. By THOMAS TREDGOLD, 
C.E. Edited by PETER BARLOow, F.R.S. Fifth Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. With 64 Plates (11 of which now first appear 
in this edition), Portrait of the Author, and several Woodcuts. In 
I vol., 4to, published at 2/. 2s., reduced to 1/7. §s. cloth. 


“Ought to be in every architect’s and every builder’s library, and those who 
do not already possess it ought to avail themselves of the new issue,” —Bzzlder. 

‘*A work whose monumental excellence must commend it wherever skilful car- 
pentry is concerned. The Auther’s principles are rather confirmed than impaired by 
time. The additional plates are of great intrinsic value.” —Bustlding News. 


Grandy’s Timber Tables. 


THE TIMBER IMPORTER’S, TIMBER MERCHANT'S, 
and BUILDER’S STANDARD GUIDE. By Ricuarp E, 
GrRanpDY. Comprising :—An Analysis of Deal Standards, Home 
and Foreign, with comparative Values and Tabular Arrangements 
for Fixing Nett Landed Cost on Baltic and North American Deals, 
including all intermediate Expenses, Freight, Insurance, &c., &c. ; 
together with Copious Informatione for the Retailer and Builder. 
Second Edition. Carefully revised and corrected. 12mo, 35. 6a, 
cloth. 


‘Everything it pretgnds to be: built up gradually, it leads one from a forest toa 
treenail, and throws in, asa makeweight, a host of material concerning bricks, columns, 
cisterns, &c.—all that the class to whom it appeals requires."—-English Mechanic, 

‘‘ The only difficulty we have is as to what is NOT in its pages, What we have tested 
of the contents,taken at random, is invariably correct.” —J/l/ustrated Butider’s Journal. 


Tables for Packing-Case Makers. 


PACKING-CASE TABLES ; showing the number of Superficial 
Feet in Boxes or Packing-Cases, from six inches square and 
upwards. Compiled by WILLIAM RICHARDSON, Accountant. 
Second Edition. Oblong 4to, 3s. 6¢. cloth. 


‘Will save much labour and calculation to packing-case makers and those who use 
packing-cases.""—Gvrocer. ‘* Invaluable labour-saving tables.”—/ronsmonger. 


Nicholson's Carpenter's Guide. 


THE CARPENTER’S NEW GUIDE; or, BOOK of LINES 
for CARPENTERS: comprising all the Elementary Principles 
essential for acquiring a knowledge of Carpentry. Founded on the 
late PETER NICHOLSON’S standard work. A new Edition, revised 
by ARTHUR ASHPITEL, F.S.A., together with Practical Rules on 
Drawing, by GEORGE Pynz. With 74 Plates, gto, 1/, 15. cloth, 
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Dowsing’s Timber Merchant's Companion. 


THE TIMBER MERCHANT’S AND BUILDER’S COM: 
PANION ; containing New and Copious Tables of the Reduced 
Weight and Measurement of Deals and Battens, of all sizes, from 
One to a Thousand Pieces, and the relative Price that each size 
bears per Lineal Foot to any given Price per Petersburgh Standard 
Hundred ; the Price per Cube Foot of Square Timber to any given 
Price per Load of 50 Feet; the proportionate Value of Deals and 
Battens by the Standard, to Square Timber by the Load of 50 Feet ; 
the readiest mode of ascertaining the Price of Scantling per Lineal 
Foot of any size, to any given Figure per Cube Foot. Also a 
variety of other valuable information. ty WILLIAM DOWSING, 
Timber Merchant. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 
8vo, 3s. cloth. 


‘Everything is as concise and clear as it can possibly be made, There can be no 
doubt that every timber merchant and builder ought to possess it."—Hull Advertiser. 


Timber Freight Book. 


THE TIMBER IMPORTERS’ AND SHIPOWNERS’ 
FREIGHT BOOK: Being a Comprehensive Series of Tables for 
the Use of Timber Importers, Captains of Ships, Shipbrokers, 
Builders, and all Dealers in Wood whatsoever. By WILLIAM 
RICHARDSON, Timber Broker. Crown 8vo, 65. cloth. 


Horton’s Measurer. 


THE COMPLETE MEASURER ; setting forth the Measure- 
ment of Boards, Glass, &c., &c.; Unequal-sided, Square-sided, 
Octagonal-sided, Round Timber and Stone, and Standing Timber. 
With just allowances for the bark in the respective species of 
trees, and proper deductions for the waste in hewing the trees, 
&c.; also a Table showing the solidity of hewn or eight-sided 
timber, or of any octagonal-sided column. By RicHARD Horvron. 
Third edition, with considerable and valuable additions, 12mo, 
strongly bound in leather, 5s. 

‘‘Not only are the best methods of measurement shown, and in some instances 
illustrated by means of woodcuts, but the erroneous systems pursued by dishonest 
dealers are fully exposed. .... The work must be considered to be a valuable addi- 
tion to every gardener’s library.— Garden. 


Superficial Measurement. 
THE TRADESMAN’S GUIDE TO SUPERFICIAL MEA- 
SUREMENT. Tables calculated from 1 to 200 inches in length, 
by 1 to 108 inches in breadth. For the use of Architects, Surveyors, 
Engineers, Timber Merchants, Builders, &c. By JAMES Haw- 
KINGS. Fep. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Practial Timber Merchant. 
THE PRACTICAL TIMBER MERCHANT, being a Guide 
for the use of Building Contractors, Surveyors, Builders, &c., 
comprising useful Tables for all purposes connected with the 
Timber Trade, Marks of Wood, Essay on the Strength of Timber, 
Remarks on the Growth of Timber, &c. By W. RICHARDSON. 
Fcap. 8vo, 35. 6@. cloth. 
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Lhe Mechanic's Workshop Companion. 


THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC’S WORKSHOP COM- 
PANION, and THE SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMAN’S PRAC-: 
TICAL ASSISTANT. By WILLIAM TEMPLETON. Twelfth 
Edition, with Mechanical Tables for Operative Smiths, Millwrights, 
Engineers, &c.; and an Extensive Table of Powers and, Roots, 
&c., &c. x1 Plates. 12mo, 5s. bound. 


** As a text-book in which mechanical and commercial demands are judiciously met, 
TEMPLETON’S COMPANION stands unrivalled.” — Mechanics’ Magazine. 

*“‘ Admirably adapted to the wants of a very large class. It has met with great 
success in the engineering workshop, as we can testify; and there are a great many 
men who, in a great measure, owe their rise in life to this little work. "—Buslding News. 


Engineer's Assistant. 


THE ENGINEER’S, MILLWRIGHT’S, and MACHINIST’S 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT ; comprising a Collection of Useful 
Tables, Rules, and Data. Compiled and Arranged, with Original 
Matter, by WILLIAM TEMPLETON. 6th Edition. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


cloth, 

**So much varied information®compressed into so small a space, and published at a 
price which places it within the reach of the humblest mechanic, cannot fail to com- 
mand the sale which it deserves. With the utmost confidence we commend this book 
to the attention of our readers.”-—J7echanics’ Magasine. 

‘*A more suitable present to an apprentice to any of the mechanical trades could not 
possibly be made.” —Butlding News. 


Designing, Measuring, and Valuing. 


THE STUDENT’S GUIDE to the PRACTICE of MEA. 
SURING and VALUING ARTIFICERS’ WORKS; containing 
Directions for taking Dimensions, Abstracting the same, and bringing 
the Quantities into Bill, with Tabftes of Constants, and copious 
Memoranda for the Valuation of Labour and Materials in the re- 
spective Trades of Bricklayer and Slater, Carpenter and Joiner, 
Painter and Glazier, Paperhanger, &c. With 43 Plates and Wood- 
cuts. Originally edited by EDWARD Dobson, Architect. New 
Edition, re-written, with Additions on Mensuration and Construc- 
tion, and useful Tables for facilitating Calculations and Measure- 
ments. By E. WYNDHAM TARN, M.A., 8vo, Ios. 6d. cloth. 
‘We have failed to discover anything connected with the building trade, from ex- 
cavating foundations to bell-hanging, that is not fully treated upon.’— Zhe Artisan, 
‘* Altogether the book is one which well fulfils the promise of its title-page, and we 
can thoroughly recommend it to the class for whose use it has been compiled. Mr. 
Tarn’s additions and revisions have much increased the usefulness of the work, and 
have especially augmented its value to students.” —L gineering. 


Plumbing. 


PLUMBING ; a text-book to the practice of the art or craft of the 

lumber. With supplementary chapters upon house-drainage, em- 

dying the latest improvements. By WILLIAM PATON BUCHAN, 
Sanitary Engineer. 12mo, with 300 illustrations. 35. 6a. cloth. 

“'Will be welcomed as the work of a practigal master of his trade.” — Public Health, 

‘** The chapters on house-drainage may be usefully consulted, not only by plumbers, 

but also by engineers and all engaged or interested in house-building.”"—/vow. 
“A book containing a large ainount of practical information, put together in a very 


intelligent manner, by one who is well qualified for the task.”—Crty Press. 
C 2 
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MATHEMATICS, &c. 


Gregory's Practical Mathematics. 


MATHEMATICS for PRACTICAL MEN ; being a Common: 
plaice Book of Pure and Mixed Mathematics. Designed chiefly 
for the Use of Civil Engineers, Architects, and Surveyors. Part I. 
PURE MATHEMATICS—comprising Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Properties of Curves. 
Part Il. Mixep MATHEMATICS—comprising Mechanics in general, 
Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, I1lydrodynamics, Pneumatics, 
Mechanical Agents, Strength of Materials. With an Appendix of 
ae Logarithmic and other Tables. By OLINTHUS GREGORY, 
D., F.R.A.S. Enlarged by Henry Law, C.E. 4th Edition, 
carefully revised and corrected by J. R. YouNG, formerly Profes- 
sor of Mathematics, Belfast College ; Author of ‘‘ A Course of 
Mathematics,” &c. With 13 Plates. Medium 8vo, 12. 15. cloth. 
* The engineer or architect will here find ready to his hand, rules for solving nearly 
every mathematical difficulty that may arise in his practice. The rules are in all cases 
explained by means of examples, in which every step of the process is clearly worked 
out.” —Burlder. 
‘*One of the most serviceable books to the practical mechanics of the country. 
. Inthe edition just brought out, the work has again been revised by 
Professor Young. He has modernised the notation throughout, introduced a few 
elie ae here and there, and corrected the numerous typographical errors which 
ve escaped the eyes of the former Editor. The book is now as complete as it is 
aan to make it. It is an instructive book for the student, and a Text- 
ook for him who having once mastered the subjects it treats of, needs occasionally to 
refresh his memory upon them.”—Burlding News. ss 
“* As a standard work on mathematics it has not been excelled.”"—Artizan. 


Lhe Metric System. 


A SERIES OF METRIC TABLES, in which the British 
Standard Measures and Weights are compared with those of the 
Metric System at present in use on the Continent. By C. H, 
DowLING, C. E. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
Ios. 6a. strongly bound. 


**Mr, Dowling’s Tables, which are well put together, come just in time as a ready 
reckoner for the conversion of one system into the other.” —A thenaum. 

“Their accuracy has been certified by Prof. Airy, Astronomer-Royal.”— Buzlder. 

** Resolution 8.—That advantage will be derived from the recent publication of 
Metric Tables, by C. H. Dowling, C.E."—Report of Section F, Brit. Assoc., Bath, 


Comprehensive Weight Calculator. 


THE WEIGHT CALCULATOR; being a Series of Tables 
upon a New and Comprehensive Plan, exhibiting at one Reference 
the exact Value of any Weight from 1rlb. to 15 tons, at 300 Pro- 
gressive Rates, from 1 Penny to 168 Shillings per cwt., and con- 
taining 186,000 Direct Answers, which, with their Combinations, 
consisting of a single addition (mostly to be performed at sight), 
will afford an aggregate of 10,266,000 Answers ; the whole being 
calculated and designed to ensure Correctness and promote 
Despatch, By HENRY HARBEN, Accountant, Sheffield, Author 

of ‘The Discount Guide.” An entirely New Edition, ‘carefully 
revised. Royal 8vo, strongly half-bound, 1/7. 5s. [ust published. 
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Comprehensive Discount Guide. 


THE DISCOUNT GUIDE: comprising several Series of Tables 
for the use of Merchants, Manufacturers, Ironmongers, and others, 
by which may be ascertained the exact profit arising from any mode 
of using Discounts, either in the Purchase or Sale of Goods, and 
the method of either Altering a Rate of Discount, or Advancing a 
Price, so as to produce, by one operation, a sum that will realise 
any required profit after allowing one or more Discounts: to which 
are added Tables of Profit or Advance from 1} to 90 per cent., 
Tables of Discount from 14 to 983 per cent., and Tables of Commis- 
sion, &c., from 4 toro per cent. By IIENRY HARBEN, Accountant, 
Author of ‘The Weight Calculator.” New Edition, carefully Re- 
vised and Corrected. Demy 8vo (544 pp.), half-bound, £1 5s. 


Inwood's Tables, greatly enlarged and improved. 


TABLES FOR THE PURCHASING of ESTATES, Freehold, 
Copyhold, or Leasehold; Annuities, Advowsons, &c., and for the 
Renewing of Leases held under Cathedral Churches, Colleges, or 
other corporate bodie$; for Terms of Years certain, and for Lives ; 
also for Valuing Reversionary Estates, Deferred Annuities, Next 
Presentations, &c., together with Smart’s Five Tables of Compound 
Interest, and an Extension of the same to Lower and Intermediate 
Rates. By WILLIAM INWooD, Architect. The 2oth edition, with 
considerable additions, and new and valuable Tables of Legarithms 
for the more Difficult Computations of the Interest of Money, Dis- 
count, Annuities, &c., by M. FEporR THOMAN, cf the Société 
Crédit Mobilier of Paris. 12mo, 8s. cloth. : 
‘¢ Those interested in the purchase and sale of estate$, and in the adjustment of 
compensation cases, as well as in transactions m annuities, life insurances, &c., will 
find the present edition of eminent service.”"—Eeineering. 
“* Inwood’s Tables’ still maintain a most enviable reputation. The new issue has been 


enriched by large additional contributions by M. Fédor Thoman, whose carefully 
arranged ‘Tables cannot fail to be of the utmost utility.” ~Mining Journal. 


Geometry for the Architect, Engineer, &c. 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, for the Architect, Engineer, and 
Mechanic ; giving Rules for the Delineation and Application of 
various Geometrical Lines, Figures and Curves, By E. W. TARN, 
M.A., Architect, Author of ‘‘ The Science of Building,” &c. 
With 164 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. cloth. 


‘**No book with the same objects in view has ever been published in which the 
clearness of the rules laid down and the illustrative diagrams have been so satis- 
factory.” —Scotsman. 


Compound Interest and Annuzttes. 


THEORY of COMPOUND INTEREST and ANNUITIES ; 
with Tables of Logarithms for the more Difficult Computations of 
Interest, Discount, Annuities, &c., in all their Applications and 
Uses for Mercantile and State Purposes, With an elaborate Intro- 
duction. By F&por THomMa®, of the Société Crédit Mobilier, 
Paris, 3rd Edition, carefully revised and corrected, 12mo, 45. 6¢@. cl. 


A very powerful work, and the Author has a very remarkable command of his 
subject.’"—Professor A, de Morgan. 
6 


We recommend it to the notice of actuaries and accountants,” ~<A thenaeum, 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


Dentistry. 
MLCHANICAL DENTISTRY. A Practical Treatise on the 


Construction of the various kinds of Artificial Dentures. Com- 
prising also Useful Formule, Tables, and Receipts for Gold 
Plate, Clasps, Solders, etc., etc. By CHARLES HUNTER. With 
Rumerous Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6¢. Cloth. 
* The work is’ very practical.”’—Monthly Review of Dental Surgery. 
** An authoritative treatise. .... Many useful and practical hints are scattered 
throughout the work, while its value as a text book is enhanced by numerous illus- 
trations, We can strongly recommend Mr. Hunter's treatise to all students pre- 


penny for the profession of dentustry, as well as to every mechanical dentist.”—~ 
nbhiin ¥ournal of Medical Sctence. 


Brewing. 
A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG BREWERS. By HERBERT 
EDWARDS WRIGHT, B.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6¢. cloth. 


‘*A thoroughly scientific treatise in popular Janguage. It is evident that the 
author has mastered his subject in its scientific aspects."—Morning Advertiser. 

*“We would particularly recommend teachers of the art to place it in every pupil’s 
hands, and we feel sure its perusal will be attended with advantage."—-LBrewer. 


The Military Sciences. 


AIDE-MEMOIRE to the MILITARY SCIENCES. Framed 
from Contributions of Officers and others connected with the dif- 
ferent Services, Originally edited by a Committee of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers, Second Edition, most carefully revised by an 
Officer of the Corps, with many additions ; containing nearly 350 
Engravings and many hundred Woodcuts. 3 vols. royal 8vo, extra 
cloth boards, and lettered, 4/, 10s. 

‘*A compendious encyclopedia of military knowledge.”—Zdinburgh Review, 

** The most comprehensive work of reference to the military and collateral sciences.” 

—Volunteer Service Gazette, 


field Fortification. 


A TREATISE on FIELD FORTIFICATION, the ATTACK 
of FORTRESSES, MILITARY MINING, and RECON. 
NOITRING. By Colonel I. S. Macau.ay, late Professor of 
Fortification in the R. M. A., Woolwich. Sixth Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth, with separate Atlas of 12 Plates, 125. complete, 


Dye-Wares and Colours. 


THE MANUAL ot COLOURS and DYE-WARES: their 
Properties, Applications, Valuation, Impurities, and Sophistications, 
For the Use of Dyers, Printers, Drysalters, Brokers, &c. By J. 
W. SLATER. Post 8vo, 75. 6d. cloth. 
**A complete encyclopedia of the materia tinctoria. The information is full 
and precise, and the methods of determining the value of articles liable to sophistica- 
tion, are practical as well as valuable.”—Chemist and Druggist, 
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LText-Book of Electricity. 


THE STUDENT’S TEXT-BOOK OF ELECTRICITY. By 
HENRY M. Noap, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S. New Edition, care- 
fully Revised. With an Introduction and Additional Chapters 
by W. H. PREECE, Vice-President of the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers, &c. Illustrated with 470 Illustratiéns. Crown 8vo, 
12s. 6d. cloth. ( Fust published, 


‘CA reflex of the existing state of Electrical Science adapted for students.” — 
W. H. Preece, Esq., vide ** Introduction.” 

“We can recommend Dr. Noad’s book for clear style, great range of subject, a 
good index, and a plethora of woodcuts. Such collections as the present are indis- 
pensable.”—A then um. 

** An admirable text-book for every student—beginner or advanced—-of electricity.” 
—HEnginecring. 

‘* A most elaborate compilation of the facts of electricity and magnetism,” —Popmlar 
Science Neview. 


Electricity. 
A MANUAL of ELECTRICITY ; including Galvanism, Mag- 
netism, Diamagnetism, Electro-Dynamics, Magno-Electricity, and 
the Electric Telegraph. By Henry M. Noap, Ph.D., F.C.S., 
Fourth Edition, with 500 Woodcuts. 8vo, 1/. 45. cloth. 


‘* The accounts given of electricity and galvanism are not only complete in a scientific 
b hich 1s thi lar and i Ing. aL woe? 
sense, Dut, wich Is a rarer thing, are popular and interesting. 


Rudimentary Magnetism. 


RUDIMENTARY MAGNETISM: being a concise exposition 
of the general principles of Magnetical Science, and the purposes 
to which it has been applied. By Sir W. SNow Harris, F.R.S. 
New and enlarged Edition, with considerable additions by Dr. 
Noap, Ph.D. With 165 Woodcuts. 1r12mo, cloth, 45. 


‘* As concise and lucid an exposition of the phenomena of magnetism as we believe 
it is possible to write."—English Mechantc. ; 
“The best possible manual on the subject of magnetism.”—Mechanics’ Magasine. 


Chemical Analysis. 


THE COMMERCIAL HANDBOOK of CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS; or Practical Instructions for the determination of the In- 
trinsic or Commercial Value of Substances used in Manufactures, 
in Trades, and in the Arts. By A. NoRMANDY, Author of ‘* Prac- 
tical Introduction to Rose’s Chemistry,’’ and Editor of Rose’s 
‘¢ Treatise on Chemical Analysis.” Mew Auttion. Enlarged, and 
toa great extent re-written, by HENRy M. Noap, Ph. D., F.R.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 125. 6d. cloth. 

‘We recommend this book to the careful perusal of every one; it may be truly 
affirmed to be of universal interest, and we strongly recommend it to our readers as a 
guide, alike indispensable to the housewife as to the pharmaceutical practitioner.”— 
Medical Times. 

“ Essential to the analysts appointed under the new Act. The most recent results 
are given, and the work 1s well edited and carefully written.”—Nature. 


Mollusca. 
A MANUAL OF THE MOLLUSCA; being a Treatise on 
Recent and Fossil Shells. By Dr. S. P. Woopwarp, A.L.S. 
With Appendix by RaLpu Tate, A.L.S., F.G.S. With numer- 
ous Plates and 300 Woodcuts. 3rd Edition. Cr. &8vo, 75. 6d. cloth. 
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Gold and Gold-Working. 


THE PRACTICAL GOLD-WORKER; or, The Goldsmith’s 
and Jeweller’s Instructor, The Art of Alloying, Melting, Re- 
ducing, Colouring, ee and Refining. The processes of 
Manipulation, Recovery of Waste, Chemical and Physical Pro- 
efties of Gold, with a new System of Mixing its jag ; Solders, 
namels, and other useful Rules and Recipes, &c. By GEORGE 
E. Getz. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. cloth. 

“A good, sound, technical educator, and will be generally accepted as an 
authority. It gives full particulars for mixing alloys and enamels, is essentially a book 
for the workshop, and exactly fulfils the purpose intended.”—//forological Fournad. 

‘* The best work yet printed on its subject for a reasonable price. We have no 


doubt that it will speedily become a standard book which few will care to be with- 
out." SFeweller and Metalworker. 


Silver and Silver Working. 


THE SILVERSMITH’S HANDBOOK, containing full In-' 
structions for the Alloying and Working of Silver, including the 

different modes of refining and melting,the metal, its solders, the 

preparation of imitation alloys, methods of manipulation, preven- 

tion of waste, instructions for improving and finishing the surface 

of the work, together with other useful information and memoranda. 

By GEoRGE E. GEE, Jeweller, &c. Crown 8vo, with numerous 

illustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

‘This work is destined to take up as good a position in technical literature as the 


Practical Goldworker, a book which has passed through the ordeal of critical ex- 
amination and business tests with great success."— Feweller and Metalworker. 


Clocks, Watches, and Bells. 


RUDIMENTARY TREATISE on CLOCKS, and WATCHES, 
and BELLS. By Sir EpMUND BECKETT, Bart. (Jate E. B. 
Denison), LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S., Author of ‘‘ Astronomy with- 
out Mathematics,” &c. Sixth edition, thordughly revised and 
enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. Limp cloth (No. 67, 
Weale’s Series), 45. 6¢.; cloth boards, 5s. 6d. 


‘* As a popular and practical treatise it is unapproached.”—Evglish Mechante, 

‘‘The hese work on the subject probably extant. ‘he treatise on bells is un- 
doubtedly the best in the language. ‘To call it a rudimentary treatise is a misnomer, 
at least as respects clocks and bells. It is the most important work of its kind in 
English."— Engineering. | 

“The only modern treatise on clock-making.”—Horological F¥ournadl. 

‘¢ This admirable treatise on clocks, by the most able authority on such a subject, 
is completely perfect of its kind.” —Stanxdard. 





Science and Scripture. 


SCIENCE ELUCIDATIVE OF SCRIPTURE, AND NOT 
ANTAGONISTIC TO IT; being a Series of Essays on—r. 
Alleged Discrepancies; 2. The Theory of the Geologists and 
Figure of the Earth; 3. The Mosaic Cosmogony; 4. Miracles in 
eneral— Views of Hume and Powell; 5. The Miracle of Joshua— 
Views of Dr. Colenso: The Supernaturally Impossible; 6. The 
Age of the Fixed Stars—their Distances and Masses. By Professor 

J. R. Younc. Fceap. 8vo, §s5. cloth. 
‘* Distinguished by the true spirit of scientific inquiry, by great knowledge, by keen 
legical ability, and by a style peculiarly clear, easy, and energetic.” —Nonconformist. 
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DR. LARDNER’S POPULAR WORKS. 


9 e 
Dr. Lardner's Museum of Science and Art. 

THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. Edited by 
DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in University College, London, With up- 
wards of 1200 Engravings on Wood. In 6 Double Volumes. 
Price £1 Is., in a new and elegant cloth binding, or handsomely 
bound in half morocco, 31s. 6d. 

**The ‘Museum of Science and Art’ is the most valuable contribution that has 
ever been made to the Scientific Instruction of every class of society.”"—Sir David 
Brewster in the North British Review. 

‘* Whether we consider the liberality and beauty of the illustrations, the charm of 
the writing, or the durable interest of the matter, we must express our belief that 
there is hardly to be found among the new books, one that would be welcomed by 
people of so many ages and classes as a valuable present."—EL.vaminer. 


** Separate books formed from the above, suitable for Workmen's 
Libraries, Science Classes, &°¢. 


COMMON THINGS EXPLAINED. Containing Air, Earth, Fire, 
Water, Time, Man, the Eye, Locomotion, Colour, Clocks and 
Watches, &c. 233 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5s. 

THE MICROSCOPE. Containing Optical Images, Magnifying 
Glasses, Origin and Description of the Microscope, Microscopic 
Objects, the Solar Microscope, Microscopic Drawing and Engrav- 
ing, &c. 147 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 

POPULAR GEOLOGY. Containing Earthquakes and Volcanoes, 
the Crust of the Earth, etc. 201 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 

POPULAR PHYSICS. Containing Magnitud? and Minuteness, the 
Atmosphere, Meteoric Stones, PopAlar Fallacies, Weather Prog- 
nostics, the Thermometer, the Barometer, Sound, &c. 85 Illus- 
trations, cloth gilt, 25. 6d. 

STEAM AND ITS USES. Including the Steam Engine, the Lo- 
comotive, and Steam Navigation. 8g Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Containing How to Observe the 
Heavens, The Earth, Sun, Moon, Planets. Light, Comets, 
Eclipses, Astronomical Influences, &c. 182 [lustrations, 45. 6d. 

THE BEE AND WHITE ANTS: Their Manners and Habits. 
With Illustrations of Animal Instinct and Intelligence. 135 Illus- 
trations, cloth gilt, 25. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH POPULARISED. To render 
intelligible to all who can Read, irrespective of any previous Scien- 
tific Acquirements, the various forms of Telegraphy in Actual 
Operation. 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 15. 62. 


Sceentijic Class-Books, by Dr. Lardner. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. LARDNER. 
328 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. I vol. 3s. 6¢. cloth. 
** Conveys, in clear and precise terms, general notions of all the principal divisions 
of Physical Science.” —British Quarterly Review. 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. LARDNER, 
With rgo Illustrations. Second Edition. 1 vol. 3s. 6¢. cloth. 
** Clearly written, well arranged, and excellently illustrated." Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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DR. LARDNER’S SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


SEYONOMY. 


THE HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. 4th Edition. Edited 
by EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.S., Rl. Observatory, Greenwich. With 
. 38 plates and upwards of 100 Woodcuts, Cr. 8vo, gs. 6d. cloth. 
** Probably no other book contains the same amount of information in so com- 
pendious and well-arranged a form.” —A theneum. 
Animal Phystes. 
THE HANDBOOK OF ANIMAL PHYSICS. With 520 
Hlustrations. New edition, small 8vo, cloth, 75. 6d. 732 pages. 
‘We have no hesitation in cordially recommending it.” —Adxcational Times. 


Electric Telegraph. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. New Edition. By E. B. 
BRIGHT, F.R.A.S, 140 I)lustrations. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
**One of the most readable books extant on the Electric Telegraph.” —Zng, Mechanic. 


LARDNER’S COURSE OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Mechanics. 


& 
THE HANDBOOK OF MECHANICS. Enlarged and almost 
rewritten by BENJAMIN LoEwy, F.R.A.S. With 378 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

“*The perspicuity of the original has been retained, ' and chapters which had 
become obsolete, have been replaced by others of more modern character. The 
explanations throughout are studiously popular, and care has been taken to show 
the application of the various branches of physics to the industrial arts, and to 
the practical business of life.”-—Mining Fournal. 


fleat. 
THE HANDBOOK OF HEAT. Edited and almost entirely 
Rewritten by BENJAMIN Logwy, F.R.A.S. etc. 117 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

**The style is always clear and precise, and conveys instruction without leaving 

any cloudiness or lurking doubts behind.” —~Z. Ng INCETINE. « 

HHydrostatecs and Pneumatits. 
THE HANDBOOK of HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMATICS. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by BENJAMIN LOEWYy, 
F.R.A.S. With 236 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


“* For those ‘ who desire to attain an accurate knowledge of physical science with- 
out the profound methods of mathematical investigation, this work is not merely in- 
tended, but well adapted.”—Chemscal News. 


Electricity, Magnetism, and Acoustics. 


THE HANDBOOK of ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and 
ACOUSTICS. New Edition. Edited by Gro. CAREY FosreEr, 
B.A., F.C.S. With 400 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 55. cloth. 


** The book could not have been entrusted to any one better calculated to preserve 
the terse and lucid style of Lardner, while correcting his errors and bringing up his 
work to the present state of scientific knowledge. "mm Popular Science Review, 


Optics. 
THE HANDBOOK OF OPTICS. New Edition. Edited by 
T. OLVER HARDING, B.A. 298 Illustrations. Post 8vo, §5. cloth. 


** Written by one of the ablest English scientific writers, beautifully and elaborately 
illustrated.”— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


* 4” The abvve 5 Vols. form A COMPLETE COURSE OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, 
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Woods and Marbles (Imitation of ). 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING FOR THE IMITATION OF 
WOODS AND MARBLES, as Taught and Practised by A. R. 
and P. VAN DER BurG, Directors of the Rotterdam Painting 
Institution. Illustrated with 24 full-size Coloured Plates; also 
12 Plain Plates, comprising 154 Figures. Royal folio, bound, 
2/. 12s. 62. [ Fust published. 


Pictures and Painters. 
THE PICTURE AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK AND DIC- 
TIONARY OF PAINTERS: being a Guide for Visitors to 
Public and Private Picture Galleries, and for Art-Students, in- 
cluding an explanation of the various methods of Painting; In- 
structions for Cleaning, Re-Lining, and Restoring Oil Paintings ; 
A Glossary of Terms; an Historical Sketch of the Principal Schools 
of Painting ; and a Dictionary of Painters, giving the Copyists 
and Imitators of each Master. By PHILIPPE DARYL, B.A. Crown 
8vo, 35. 62. cloth. 

“The bulk of the book is occupied by a dictionary of painters which, considering 
its small compass, is really admiraW@e ; the utility of a table of dates of painters in 80 
portable a form is unquestionable. We cordially recommend the book.” —Budlder, 


‘Useful as bringing together in a compendious form an almost complete bio- 
graphical stock of information respecting the painters of the world.” —May/air. 


Popular Work on Patnting. 
PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED; with Historical 
Sketches of the Progress of the Art. By THomMAs JOHN GULLICK, 
Painter, and JOHN Timns, F.S.A. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. With Frontispiece and Vignette. In small 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

*" This Work has been adopted as a Prizebook in the Schools of 

Art at South Kensington. ° 

_ “Contains a large amount of original matter, agreeably conveyed.” —Buzlder. 


** Much may be learned, even by those who fancy they do not require to be taught, 
from the careful perusal of this unpretending but comprehensive treatise.” —A rt Fournal, 


Grammar of Colouring. 
A GRAMMAR OF COLOURING, applied to Decorative 
Painting and the Arts. By GEORGE FIELD. New edition, en- 
larged and adapted to the use of the Ornamental Painter and 
Designer, by ELLIs A. DAVIDSON. With new Coloured Diagrams 
and numerous Engravings on Wood. 12mo, 3s. 6¢. cloth boards. 
“ The book is a most useful résumé of the properties of pigments.” —Bulder. 


“One of the most useful of students’ books, and probably the best known of the 
few we have on the subject.”——A rchitect. 


Wood-Carving. 
INSTRUCTIONS in WOOD-CARVING, for Amateurs; with 
Hints on Design. By A Lapy. In emblematic wrapper, hand- 
somely printed, with Ten large Plates, 25. 6d. 


“The handicraft of the wood-carver, so well as a book can impart it, may be learnt 
rom ‘A Lady’s’ publication.” — A then@um. 


Letter Painting. . 


THE ART OF LETTER PAINTING MADE EASY. By 
JAMES GREIG BADENOCH. Illustrated with Twelve full page 
Engravings of Examples, &c, 12mo. Is. cloth. [Just published, 
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Delamotte’s Works on Illumination & Alphabets. 


A PRIMER OF THE ART OF ILLUMINATION ; for the 

use of Beginners: with a Rudimentary Treatise on the Art, Prac- 

tical Directions for its Exercise, and numerous Examples taken 

from Illuminated MSS., printed in Gold and Colours, By F, DELA- 
MOTTE. Small 4to, 95. Elegantly bound, cloth antique. 

** A handy book, beautifully illustrated ; the text of which is well written, and cal- 

culated to be useful. . . . The examples of ancient MSS. recommended to the student, 


which, with much good sense, the author chooses from collections accessible to all, are 
selected with judgment and knowledge, as well astaste.”~ ~ 


ORNAMENTAL ALPHABETS, ANCIENT and MEDIA'VAL ; 
from the Eighth Century, with Numerals ; including Gothic, 
Church-Text, large and small, German, Italian, Arabesque, Initials 
for Illumination, Monograms, Crosses, &c. &c., for the use of 
Architectural and Engineering Draughtsmen, Missal Painters, 
Masons, Decorative Painters, Lithographers, Engravers, Carvers, 
&c. &c. &c. Collected and engraved by F. DELAMOTTE, and 
printed in Colours. New and Cheaper Edition. Royal 8vo, 
oblong, 2s. 6d. ornamental boards, « ust published. 

“A well-known engraver and draughtsman has enrolled in this useful book the 
result of many years’ study and research. For those who insert enamelled sentences 


round gilded chalices, who blazon shop legends over shop-doors, who letter church 
walls with pithy sentences from the Decalogue, this book will be useful.” —A theneum. 


EXAMPLES OF MODERN ALPHABETS, PLAIN and ORNA- 
MENTAL; including German, Old English, Saxon, Italic, Per- 
spective, Greek, Hebrew, Court Hand, Engrossing, Tuscan, 
Riband, Gothic, Rustic, and Arabesque; with several Original 
Designs, and an Analysis of the Roman and Old English Alpha- 
bets, large and small, and Numerals, for the use of Draughtsmen, 
Surveyors, Masons, Decorative Painters, Lithographers, Engravers, 
Carvers, &c. Collected and engraved by F. DELAMOTTE, and 
printed in Colours. New and Cheaper Edition. Royal 8vo, 
oblong, 2s. 62. ornamental boards. , [Fust published. 

** To artists of all classes, but more especially to architects and engravers, this very 
handsome book will be invaluable. There is comprised in it every possible shape into 
which the letters of the alphabet and numerals can be formed, end the talent whic 


has been expended in the conception of the various plain and ornamental letters is 
wonderful.”—Standard, 


MEDIAAVAL ALPHABETS AND INITIALS FOR ILLUMI- 
NATORS. By F. DELAMOTTE, Illuminator, Designer, and 
Engraver on Wood. Containing 21 Plates, and Illuminated Title, 

rinted in Gold and Colours, With an Introduction by J. WILLIS 
ROOKS. Small gto, 6s. cloth gilt. 

A volume in which the letters of the alphabet come forth glorified in gilding and 
all the colours of the prism interwoven and intertwined and intermingled, sometimes 
with a sort of rainbow arabesque. A poem emblazoned in these characters would be 
only comparable to one of those delicious love letters symbolized in a bunch of flowers 
wall selected and cleverly arranged.”—S iss. 





THE EMBROIDERER’S BOOK OF DESIGN ; containing Initials, 
Emblems, Cyphers, Monograms, Ornamental Borders, Ecclesias- 
tical Devices, Medizeval and Modern Alphabets, and National 
Emblems. Collected and engraved by F. DELAMOTTE, and 
printed in Colours, Oblong royal 8vo, 1s. 6d. in ornamental boards. 
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AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, &c. 


Potato Culture. 


POTATOES, HOW TO GROW AND SHOW THEM: A 
Practical Guide to the Cultivation and General Treatment of the 
Potato. By JAMEs PINK, Author of ‘‘ How to Grow One Thou- 
sand Pounds of Potatoes from 1 lb. of Seed.” With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, 2s. cloth. [Fust published. 


“A well written little volume. The author gives good practical instructions 
under both divisions of his subject."—Agrtcu/tural Gazette. 


‘* Cordial praise must be given to Mr. Pink for his thoroughly practical and useful 
work.”-~-Daily Chronicle. 


Kitchen Gardening. 


KITCHEN GARDENING MADE EASY. Showing how to 
pepere and lay out the ground, the best means of cultivating every 

nown Vegetable and Herb, with cultural directions for the 
management of them all the year round. By Grorcr M. F. 
GLENNY, Editor of ‘‘Glgnny’s Illustrated Garden Almanack,” &c. 
With Illustrations, 1r2mo, 2s. cloth boards. (Faust Published. 


*“‘ As a guide to hardy kitchen gardening, this book will be found trustworthy and 
useful to the many who cannot spare the time to consult more comprehensive and 
detailed works,’’—~ North British Agriculturist. 


Bulb Culture. 


THE BULB GARDEN, or, How to Cultivate Bulbous and 
Tuberous-rooted Flowcring Plants to Perfection. A Manual 
adapted for both the Professional and Amateur Gardener. By 
SAMUEL Woop, Author of ‘‘Good Gardening,” etc. With 
Coloured Illustrations, Plans, and numerous Wood Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


° . bd iF 
“Supplies the want which has hitherto existed of any sufficiently modern work of 
the kind. The book Aarts practical suggestions as to the arrangement of 


the flowers, and the gro of flower-roots for the trade, as well as for amusement.” 
—Saturday Review. 


Production of Meat. 


MEAT PRODUCTION. A Manual for Producers, Distributors, 
and Consumers of Butchers’ Meat. Being a treatise on means of 
increasing its Home Production. Also comprehensively treating 
of the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening, and Slaughtering of Meat- 
yielding Live Stock ; Indications of the Quality ; Means for Pre- 
serving, Curing, and Cooking of the Meat, etc., etc. By JoHN 
Ewart, author of “The Land Improvers Pocket Book,” ete. 
With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


“A compact and handy volume on the meat question, which deserves serious and 
thoughtful consideration at the present time, when the question of the food supply of 


the country has become one of the leading topics of the day.”—Afeat and Provision 
Trades Rewew. 


flistory, Structure, and Deseases of Sheep. 


SHEEP ; THE HISTORY, STRUCTURE, ECONOMY, 
AND DISEASES OF. By W. C. Spoonrer, M.R.V.C., &c. 
Fourth Edition, with fine engravings, including specimens of New 
and Improved Breeds. 366 pp., 4s. cloth. [Fust published. 
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Good Gardening. 


A PLAIN GUIDE TO GOOD GARDENING; or, How to 
Grow Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers. With Practical Notes on 
Soils, Manures, Seeds, Planting, Laying-out of Gardens and 
Grounds, &c. By S. Woop. Third Edition, with considerable 
Additions, &c,, and numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

** A. thoroughly useful guidebook for the amateur gardener.”— Daily Telegraph. 


“A vory good book, and one to be highly recommended as a practical guide. 
The practical directions are excellent.” —<A thenaum. 


Gainful Gardening. 


MULTUM-IN-PARVO GARDENING; or, How to make One 
Acre of Land produce £620 a year, by the Cultivation of Fruits 
and Vegetables ; also, How to Grow Flowers in Three Glass 
Houses, soas to realise £176 per annum clear Profit. By SAMUEL 
Woop, Author of ‘‘ Good Gardening,” &c. 3rd Edition, revised. 
With Wood Engravings. Cr. 8vo, 2s. cloth. 


‘We are bound to recommend it as not only suited to the case of the amateur and 
gentleman's gardener, but to the market grower.”—Gardener's Magaztne. 


Culture of Fruit Trees. 
FRUIT TREES, the Scientific and #rofitable Culture of. From 
the French of Du BREUIL, revised by GEO. GLENNY. 187 
Woodcuts. 12mo, 4s. cloth. 


Scott Burn’s System of Modern Farming. 
OUTLINES OF MODERN FARMING. By R. Scotr Burn. 
Soils, Manures, and Crops—Farming and Farming Economy— 
Cattle, Sheep, and Horses—Management of the Dairy, Pigs, and 
Poultry —Utilisation of Town-Sewage, Irrigation, &c. New Edition. 
In 1 vol. 1250 pp., half-bound, profusely illustrated, 12s. 


“There is sufficient stated within the limits of this treatise to prevent a farmer 
from going far wrong in any of his operations.” —Odserver. 


Ewart’s Land Improver's Pocket-Book. 
THE LAND IMPROVER’S POCKET BOOK OF FOR. 
MUL, TABLES, and MEMORANDA, required in any Com- 
putation relating to the Permanent Improvement of Landed Pro- 
perty. By Joun Ewart, Land Surveyor and Agricultural Engineer, 
Royal 32mo, oblong, leather, gilt edges, with elastic band, 45. 
“* A compendious and handy little volume.” —Sfectator, 


Hudson's Tables for Land Valuers. 


THE LAND VALUER’S BEST ASSISTANT : being Tables, 
on a very much improved Plan, for Calculating the Value of 
Estates. With Tables for reducing Scotch, Irish, and Provincial 
Customary Acres to Statute Measure, &c. By R. Hupson, C.E. 
New Edition, royal 32mo, leather, gilt edges, elastic band, 45. 
‘Of incalculable value to country gentlemen and professional men.” —Farmer’s Fournai. 


Complete Agricultural Surveyor's Pocket-Book. 


THE LAND VALUER’S AND LAND IMPROVER’S COM. 
PLETE POCKET-BOOK ; consisting of the above two works 
bound together, leather, gilt edges, with strap, 7s. 6d. 

**We consider Hudson's book to be the best ready-reckoner on matters relating to 
the valuation of land and crops we have ever seen, and its combination with Mr. 
Ewart's work greatly enhances the value and usefulness of the latter-mentioned . . 
It is most peel as a manual for reference.”—North of England Farmer. 
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Youatt and Burn’s Complete Grazter. 


THE COMPLETE GRAZIER, and FARMER’S and CATTLE. 
BREEDER’S ASSISTANT. A Compendium of Husbandry. 
By WItiiamM YouatTT, Esq., V.S. 12th Edition, very con- 
siderably enlarged, and brought up to the present requirements of 
agricultural practice. By ROBERT SCOTT Burn, Author of,‘‘ The 
Lessons of My Farm,” &c. One large 8vo volume, 860 pp. with 244 
Illustrations, 14. 1s. half-bound. 

** The standard and text-book, with the farmer and grazier.”—Farmer’s Magazine. 


‘© A treatise which will remain a standard work on the subject as long as British 
agriculture endures.” —AZark Lane Express. 


Donaldson and Burn's Suburban Farming. 


SUBURBAN FARMING. A Treatise on the Laying Out and 
Cultivation of Farms adapted to the produce of Milk, Butter and 
Cheese, Eggs, Poultry, and Pigs. By the late Professor JouHN 
DONALDSON. With considerable Additions, Illustrating the more 
Modern Practice by RoRertT Scott Burn. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


“An admirable treatise on all ®atters connected with the laying-out and cultivation 
of dairy farms.” —Live Stock Fournal, 


Scott Burn’s Introduction to Faruiine. 


THE LESSONS of MY FARM: a Book for Amateur Agricul- 
turists, being an Introduction to Farm Practice, in the Culture of 
Crops, the Feeding of Cattle, Management of the Dairy, Poultry, 
Pigs, &c. By R. Scorr BuRN. With numerous Illus. Fep. 6s. cl. 


** Acomplete introduction to the whole round of farming practice.”—Fohkn Bull. 


e ‘- % 
Auctioneer’'s Assistant. ° 


THE APPRAISER, AUCTIONEER, BROKER, HOUSE 
AND ESTATE AGENT, AND VALUER’S POCKET AS- 
SISTANT, forethe Valuation for Purchase, Sale, or Renewal of 
Leases, Annuities, and Reversions, and of property generally ; 
with Prices for Inventories, &c. By JOHN WHEELER, Valuer, &c. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged, by C. Norris, Royal 32mo, cloth, 55. 
** A neat and concise book of reference, containing an admirable and clearly- 


arranged list of prices for inventories, and a very practical guide to determine the 
value of furniture, &c."”—Standard, 


The Management of Estates. 


LANDED ESTATES MANAGEMENT: Treating of the 
Varieties of Lands, Peculiarities of its Farms, Methods of Farming, 
the Setting-out of Farms and their Fields, Construction of Roads, 
Fences, Gates, and Farm Buildings, of Waste or Unproductive 
Lands, Irrigation, Drainage, Plantation, &c. By R. Scorr Burn, 
Fcp. 8vo. numerous Illustrations, 35. 6d. 

‘* A complete and comprehensive outline of the duties appertaining to the manage- 

ment of landed estates.’’— Yous nal of Forestry. 
‘* A very useful vade-mecum to such as have the care of land.”—-Géobe, 


‘Should be in the hands of all young men whose pursuits are in ary way con- 
nected with land.”— “states Gazette. 


‘* A valuable and important work on a subject of imperative moment, as there is a 
large and daily increasing demand for farm produce of allkinds,"—armer's Herald, 
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“A Complete Epitome of the Laws of this 


Country.” 
EVERY MAN’S OWN LAWYER; a Handy-Book of the Prin- 
ciples of Law and Equity. By A BARRISTER, 16th Edition, 
Revised to the end of last Session. Including a Summary of the 
principal Acts of the past Session (1878), viz. :—The Bills of Sale 
Act, The Weights and Measures Act, The Dentists Act, The 
Public Health Act (as to the Supply of Water to Dwelling- 
houses), The Matrimonial Causes Act (as to aggravated Assaults 
upon Wives), &c., &c. With Notes and References to the Au- 
thorities. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 8a. (saved at every consultation), 
strongly bound, : Fust published, 





COMPRISING THE LAWS OF 

BANKRUPTCY—BILLS OF EXCHANGE—CONTRACTS AND AGREEMENTS—COPYRIGHT 
—DowerrR AND DivorcE—ELECTIONS AND REGISTRATION—INSURANCE— LIBEL 
AND SLANDER—MoRTGAGES— SETTLEMENTS—STOCK EXCHANGE PRacTICE— 
TRADE MARKS AND PATENTS—TRESPASS, NUISANCES, ETC.—IRANSFER OF 
LAND, ETC.—WARRANTY—WILLS AND AGREEMENTS, ETC. Also Law for 

Landlord and Tenant—Master and Servant—Workmen and Apprentices— Heirs, 
Devisees, and Legatees—Husband and Wife— Executors and Trustees—Guardian 
and Ward—Married Women and Infants—Paitners and Agents—Lender and 
Borrower-— Debtor and Creditor—Purchaser and Vendor—Companies and Asso- 
ciations—F riendly Societies—-Clergymen, Churchwardens—Medical Practitioners, 
&c.— Bankers—Farmers—Contractors—Stock and Share Brokers—Sportsmen 
and Gamekeepers—Farriers and Horse-Dealers—Auctioneers, House-Agents— 
Innkeepers, &c.—Pawnbrokers—Surveyors— Railways and Carriers, &c., &c. 

‘* No Englishman ought to be without this book.”—Angineer. 

** What it professes to be—a complete epitome of the laws of this country, thoroughly 
intelligible to non-professional readers The book is a handy one to have in readiness 
when some knotty point requires ready solution.”"—Bed/l’s Life. 

‘* A concise, cheap, and complete epitome of the English law, so plainly written 
that he who runs may reag@, and he who reads may understand.” —Figero. 

‘* A useful and concise epitome ,of the law, compiled with considerable care.”-— 


Law Magazine. : 
“* Full of information, fitly expressed without the aid of technical expressions, and 


to the general public will, we doubt not, prove of considerable worth.”——Aconosnist. 
\ 
{ 


Auctioneering. 
AUCTIONEERS: THEIR DUTIES AND LIABILITIES. 


By ROBERT SQuisss, Auctioneer. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6a. cloth. 
[Fest published. 


**Mr. Squibbs writes with evident knowledge of his subject and shrewd common 
sense. His book should be useful to young auctioneers, and serviceable for 
reference even to old ones,’’—Scotsman. 


House Property. 
HANDBOOK OF HOUSE PROPERTY : a Popular and Prac- 
tical Guide to the Purchase, Mortgage, Tenancy, and Compulsory 
Sale of Houses and Land ; including the Law of Dilapidations and 
Fixtures; with Explanations and Examples of all kinds of Valua- 
tions, and useful Information and Advice on Building. By Epwarp 
LANCE TARBUCK, Architect and Surveyor. 12mo, 5s. cloth boards. 


“We are glad to be able to recommend it.”—Auzlder. 
“The advice is thoroughly practical.”"—Law Yournal. 
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Bradbury, Agnew, & Co., Printers, Whitefriazs, London. 
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Coal and Coal Mining. 


COAL AND COAL MINING: a Rudimentary Treatise on. By 

WARINGTON W. SmyTH, M.A., F.R.S., &c., Chief Inspector 

of the Mines of the Crown. New edition, revised and corrected. 
12mo, with numerous Illustrations, 4s. cloth boards. 

** Every portion of the volume appears to have been prepared with much cafe, and 

as an outline 1s given of every known coal-field in this and other countries, as well as 


of the two principal methods of working, the book will doubtless interest a very 
large number of readers." —Mining Fournal. 


Earthwork. 


EARTHWORK TABLES, showing the Contents in Cubic Yards 
of Embankments, Cuttings, &c., of Heights or Depths up to an 
average of 80 feet. By JoseEPH BROADBENT, C,E., and FRANCIS 
CAMPIN, C.E, Cr. 8vo, oblong, §s. cloth. 

“The way in which accuracy is attained, by a simple division of each cross 


section into three elements, two of which are constant and one variable, is in- 
genious,” = thenzum, 





e e a e 
Lrigonometrical Surveying. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE METHOD OF CONDUCTING A 
TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY, for the Formation of Geo- 
graphical and Topographical Maps and Plans, Military Recon- 
naissance, Levelling, &c., with the most useful Problems in Geodesy 
and Practical Astronomy. By Ligur.-GEN. FROME, R.E., late In- 
spector-General of Fortifications. Fourth Edition, Enlarged, and 
partly Re-written. By CAPTAIN CHARLES WARREN, R.E. With 
19 Plates and 115 Woodcuts, royal $vo, 16s5., cloth. 
i) 
Fire Engineering. 
FIRES, FIRE-ENGINES, AND FIRE BRIGADES. With 
a History of F#e-Engines, their Construction, Use, and Manage- 
ment ; Remarks on Fire-Proof Buildings, and the Preservation of 
Life from Fire; Statistics of the Fire Appliances in English 
Towns ; Foreign Fire Systems ; Hints on Fire Brigades, &c., &c. 
By CHARLES F. T, Younc, C.E, With numerous Illustrations, 
handsomely printed, 544 pp., demy 8vo, 1/. 45. cloth. 
**' We can most heartily commend this book.” —Znginecering. 


“We strongly recommend the book to the notice of all who are in any way in- 
terested in fires, fire-engines, or fire-brigades.”—Mechanics’ Magasine. 


Manual of Mining Tools. 


MINING TOOLS. For the use of Mine Managers, Agents, 
Mining Students, &c. By WILLIAM MORGANS, Lecturer on Prac- 
tical Mining at the Bristol School of Mines. Volume of Text. 
I2mo, 3s. With an Atlas of Plates, containing 235 Illustrations. 
gto, 6s. Together, gs. cloth boards. 

“Students in the Science of Mining, and Overmen, Captains, Managers, and 


Viewers may gain practical knowledge and useful hints by the study of Mr. 
Morgans’ Manual.”—Colliery Guardian. 


“A valuable work, which will tend materially to improve our mining litera- 
ture,"—M ining Fournal. 


10 WORKS IN ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, ETC., 


Engineering Fieldwork. 

THE PRACTICE OF ENGINEERING FIELDWORK, 
applied to Land and Hydraulic, Hydrographic, and Submarine 
Surveying and Levelling. Second Edition, revised, with consider- 
able additions, and a Supplementary Volume on WATER- 
WORKS, SEWERS, SEWAGE, and IRRIGATION. By W. 
Davis HASKOLL, C.E. Numerous folding Plates. Demy 8vo, 2 
vols, in one, cloth boards, 14. 5s. (published at 2/. 4s.) 


Waterworks for Cities and Towns. 


WATERWORKS for the SUPPLY of CITIES and TOWNS, 
with a Description of the Principal Geological Formations of 
England as influencing Supplies of Water. By SAMUEL HUGHES, 
C.E. New and enlarged edition, 12mo, 45. 6a. cloth. 


*“‘One of the most convenient, and at the same time reliable works on a subject, 
the vital importance of which cannot be over-estimated.”—Brad/ord Observer. 


Steam. 
THE SAFE USE OF STEAM: containing Rules for Unpro- 
fessional Steam Users. Byan ENGINEER. 4th Edition. Sewed, 6d. 


** If steam-users would but learn this little book by heart, boiler explosions would 
become sensations by their rarity."—English Mechanic. 


Field-Book for Engineers. 


THE ENGINEER’S, MINING SURVEYOR’S, and CON. 
TRACTOR’S FIELD-BOOK. By W. Davis HASKOLL, C.E, 
Consisting of a Series of Tables, with Rules, Explanations of 
Systems, and Use of Theodolite for Traverse Surveying and Plotting 
the Work with minute accuracy by means of Straight Edge and Set 
Square only; Levelling with the Theodolite, Casting out and Re- 
ducing Levels to Datum, and Plotting Sections in the ordinary 
manner; Setting out Curves with the Thegdolite by Tangential 
Angles and Multiples with Right end Left-hand Readings of the 
Instrument ; Setting out Curves without Theodolite on the System 
of Tangential Angles by Sets of Tangents and Offsets; and Earth- 
work Tables to 80 feet deep, calculated for every 6 inches in depth, 
With numerous wood-cuts. Fourth Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
12s. cloth. 

‘* The book is very handy, and the author might have added that the separate tables 
of sines and tangents to every minute will make it useful for many other purposes, the 
genuine traverse tables existing all the same.”—A thenaum. 

‘* The work forms a handsome pocket volume, and cannot fail, from its portability 


and utility, to be extensively patronised by the engineering profession.”"—Mining 
Fournal, 


Earthwork, Measurement and Calculation of. 


A MANUAL on EARTHWORK. By ALex. J. S. GRAHAM, 
C.E., Resident Engineer, Forest of Dean Central Railway. With 
numerous Diagrams, 18mo, 25, 6d. cloth. 

** As a really handy book for reference, we know of no work equal to it; and the 
railway engineers and others employed in the measurement and calculation of earth- 
work will a great amount oF practical information very admirably arranged, and 
available for general or rough estimates, as well as for the more exact calculations 
required in the engineers’ contractor’s offices.” —A rtizan. 
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Bridge Construction in Masonry, Timber, & Iron, 


EXAMPLES OF BRIDGE AND VIADUCT CONSTRUC. 

TION OF MASONRY, TIMBER, AND IRON ; consisting of 

46 Plates from the Contract Drawings or Admeasurement of select 

Works. By W. Davis HAsKOLL, C.E. Second Edition, with 

the addition of 554 Estimates, and the Practice of Setting out Works 

illustrated with 6 pages of Diagrams. Imp. 4to, 2/. 125. 62, half- 
morocco, 

** One of the very few works extant descending to the level of ordinary routine, and 

treating on the common every-day practice of the railway engineer. . . . A work of 

the present nature by a man of Mr. Haskoll’s experience, must prove invaluable to 


hundreds. The tables of estimates appended to this edition will considerably enhance 
its value."—Lngineering. 


Drawing for Engineers, &'¢. 


THE WORKMAN’S MANUAL OF ENGINEERING 
DRAWING. By JOHN Maxton, Instructor in Engineering 
Drawing, Royal Naval College, Greenwich, formerly of R.S.N.A., 
South Kensington. Third Edition, carefully revised. With upwards 
of 300 Plates and Diagrams. 12mo, cloth, strongly bound, 45, 


** Even accomplished draughtsmen will find in it much that will be of use to them. 
A copy of it should be kept for reference in every drawing office.” —Engineering. 
** Indispensable for teachers of engineering drawing.” —Mechants’ Magazine. 


Oblique Arches. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CONSTRUCTION of 
OBLIQUE ARCHES. By JoHn Hart. Third Edition, with 
Plates. Imperial 8vo, 8s. cloth, é 


Oblique Bridges. 


A PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL ESSAY on OBLIQUE 
BRIDGES, with 13 large ,folding Plates. By Gzo, WATSON 
Buck, M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition, corrected by W. H. 
BARLOW, M. Inst. C.E. Imperial 8vo, 12s. cloth. 


‘‘The standard text book for all engineers regarding skew arches is Mr. Buck's 
treatise and it would be impossible to consult a better.” —Zagineer. 


Wealés Dictionary of Terms. 


A DICTIONARY of TERMS used in ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING, ENGINEERING, MINING, METALLURGY, 
ARCHALOLOGY, the FINE ARTS, &c. By JOHN WEALE, 
Fifth Edition, revised and corrected by ROBERT Hunt, F.R.S., 
Keeper of Mining Records, Editor of ‘* Ure’s Dictionary of Arts,” 
&c. 12mo0, cloth boards, 6s. 


** The best small technological dictionary in the language."—A rchitect. 


‘There is no need now to speak of the excellence of this work ; it received the ap- 
proval of the community long ago. Edited wage Haka Robert Hunt, and published 
in a cheap, handy form, it will be of the utmost sefvice as a book of reference scarcely 
to be exceeded in value.” —Scotsman. 

‘The absolute accuracy of a work of this character can only be judged of after 
extensive consultation, and from our examination it appears very correct and very 
complete.”--Mining Journal. 


12 WORKS IN NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, ETC., 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE AND 
NAVIGATION, ETC. 


Pocket Book for Naval Architects & Shipbuilders. 


*THE NAVAL ARCHITECT’S AND SHIPBUILDER'S 
POCKET BOOK OF FORMULAE, RULES, AND TABLES 
AND MARINE ENGINEER’S AND SURVEYOR’S HANDY 
BOOK OF REFERENCE, By CLEMENT Mackrow, Naval 
Draughtsman, Associate of the Institution of Naval] Architects. 
With numerous Diagrams, &c. 12mo, strongly bound in leather, 
with elastic strap for pocket, 125, 6a. [Fust ready. 


Grantham’s Iron Ship-Building. 


ON IRON SHIP-BUILDING ; ‘with Practical Examples and 
Details, Fifth Edition. Imp. qto, boards, enlarged from 24 to 40 
Plates (21 quite new), including the latest Examples. Together 
with separate Text, also considerably enlarged, r2mo, cloth limp. 

By JOHN GRANTHAM, M. Inst. C.E., &c. 2. 25. complete. 
“A very elaborate work. . . . It forms a most valuable addition to the history 
of iron shipbuilding, while its having been prepared by one who has made the subject 
his study for many years, and whose qualifications have been repeatedly recognised, 


will recommend it a» one of practical utility to all interested in shipbuilding.” —A rey 
and Navy Gazette. 

‘Mr. Grantham’s work is of great interest. . . . It is also valuable as a record 
of the progress of iron shipbuilding. . . . It will, we are confident, command an 
extensive circulation among shpbuilders in general. . . . By order of the Board 
of Admiralty, the work will form the text-book on which the examination in iron ship- 
building of candidates for promotion in the dockyards will be mainly based.” 
Engineering. ¢ 


Pocket-Book for Marine Engineers. 


A POCKET BOOK FOR MARINE ENGINEERS. Con- 
taining useful Rules and Formulz in a compact form. By FRANK 
Proctor, A.I.N.A. Second, Edition,” revised and enlarged, 
Royal 32mo, leather, gilt edges, with strap, 4s. 


‘*We recommend it to our readers as going far to supply a long-felt want,”"— 
Naval Science. 


** A most useful companion to all marine engineers.” — United Service Gazette. 


‘‘Scarcely anything required by a naval engineer appears to have been for- 
gotter.”—J/ron, 


Light-Flouses. 


EUROPEAN LIGHT-HOUSE SYSTEMS ; being a Report: of 
a Tour of Inspection made in 1873. By Major GrorcEe H. 
ELLIOT, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A. Illustrated by 51 En- 
gravings and 31 Woodcuts in the Text. 8vo, 215, cluth 


Surveying (Land and Marine). 
LAND AND MARINE SURVEYING, in Reference to the 
Preparation of Plans for Roads and Railways, Canals, Rivers, 
Towns’ Water Supplies, Docks and Harbours ; with Description 
and Use of Surveying Instruments. By W. Davis HASKOLL, C.E. 
With 14 folding Plates, and numerous Woodcuts, 8vo, 125. 6d. cloth. 


*"A most useful and well arranged book for the aid of a student.” —Builder. 
*'Of the utmost practical utility, and may be safely recommended to all students 





+ 


who aspire to become clean and expert surveyors.”—Mining F 
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Storms. 


STORMS: their Nature, Classification, and Laws, with the 
Means of Predicting them by their Embodiments, the Clouds. 
By WiiLiram Buasius, With Coloured Plates and numerous 
Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Rudimentary Navigation, ; 
THE SAILOR’S SEA-BOOK: a Rudimentary Treatise on Navi- 
gation. Part I. How to keep the Log and Work it off. Part II. 
On Finding the Latitude and Longitude. By JAMES GREEN- 
woop, B.A. ‘To which are added, the Deviation and Error of the 
Compass; Great Circle Sailing ; the International (Commercial) 
Code of Signals ; the Rule of the Road at Sea; Rocket and Mortar 
Apparatus for Saving Life; the Law of Storms; and a Brief 
Dictionary of Sea Terms, With numerous woodcuts and coloured 
plates of flags. New, thoroughly revised and much enlarged 
edition. By W. H. Rosser, Author of the ‘‘ Deviation of the 
Compass considered practically,” ‘‘ The Yachtsman’s Handy-Book 
for Sea Use,” &c., &c. 12mo0, 3s. cloth boards. [Fust published. 


Mathematical and “Nautical Tables. 


MATHEMATICAL TABLES, for Trigonometrical, Astronomical, 
and Nautical Calculations; to which is prefixed a Treatise on 
Logarithms. By Henry Law, C.E. Together with a Series of 
Tables for Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. By J. R. 
Younc, formerly Professor of Mathematics in Belfast College. 
New Edition. 12mo, 4s. cloth boards. [Fust published, 


Navigation (Practical), with Tables. 

PRACTICAL NAVIGATION : consisting? of the Sailor’s Sea- 
Book, by JAMES GREENWOOD and W. H. Rosser ; together 
with the requisite Mathematical and Nautical Tables for the Work- 
ing of the Problems. By Hrnry Law, C.E., and Professor 
J. R. Younc. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings and 
Coloured Plates, 12mo, 7s. strongly half bound in leather. 

[Fust published, 


WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


The following books in Naval Architecture, etc., are published in the 
above Series, 

MASTING, MAST-MAKING, AND RIGGING OF SHIPS, By 
RoBERT Kiprinc, N.A. Fourteenth Edition. Illustrated. 
12mo, 25. 67. cloth boards. 

SAILS AND SAIL-MAKING. Tenth Edition, enlarged, with an 
Appendix. By RoBERT Kiprinc, N.A. Illustrated. 12mo, 3s. 
cloth boards. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. By JAMEs PEAKE. Fourth Edition, 
with Plates and Diagrams. 12mo, 45. cloth boards, 

MARINE ENGINES, AND STEAM VESSELS. By Rosert 
Murray, C.E. With a Glossary of Technical Terms, and their 
Equivalents in French, German, and Spanish. Seventh Edition. 
Illustrated. 12mo0, 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 


14 WORKS IN ARCHITECTURE, ETC.,, 


ARCHITECTURE, &c. 


Construction. 
THE SCIENCE of BUILDING: An Elementary Treatise on 
the Principles of Construction. By E. WYNDHAM Tarn, M.A, 
‘Architect. With 47 Wood Engravings. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


** A very valuable book, which we strongly recommend to all students.”—Asslder 
** No architectural student should be without this hand-book.”—4 rchétect. 


Beaton's Pocket Estimator. 

THE POCKET ESTIMATOR FOR THE BUILDING 
TRADES, being an easy method of estimating the various parts 
of a Building collectively, more especially applied to Carpenters’ 
and Joiners’ work, priced according to the present value of material 
and labour. By A. C. BEATON, Author of ‘‘ Quantities and 
Measurements.’’ Second Edition. Carefully revised. 33 Wood- 
cuts. Leather. Waistcoat-pocket size. Is. 6, 


Beaton's Builders and Surveyors Technical Guide. 
THE POCKET TECHNICAL GUIDE AND MEASURER 
FOR BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS: containing a Complete 
Explanation of the Terms used in Building Construction, Memo- 
randa for Reference, Technical Directions for Measuring Work in 
all the Building Trades, &c. By A. C. Beaton. Second Edit. 
With 19 Woodcuts. Leather. Waistcoat-pocket size. 15. 67. 


Villa Architecture. 

A HANDY BOOK of VILLA ARCHITECTURE; being a 
Series of Poe for Villa Residences in various Styles. With 
Detailed Specifications and Estimates. By C. WICKEs, Architect, 
Author of “‘ TheSpiresand Towers of the Medizeval Churches of Eng- 
land,” &c. 31 Plates, gto, half morocco, galt edges, 12. Is. 

* * Alsoan Enlarged edition of the above. 61 Plates, with Detailed 

Specifications, Estimates, &c. 2/. 25. half morocco. 


‘*The whole of the designs bear evidence of their being the work of an artistic 
architect, and they will prove very valuable and suggestive. —Buidding News. 


House Painting. 
HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, MARBLING, AND 
SIGN WRITING: a Practical Manual of. With 9 Coloured 
Plates of Woods and Marbles, and nearly 150 Wood Engravings. 
By Exturs A. Davipson, Author of ‘* Building Construction,” &c. 


Second Edition, carefully revised. 12mo, 6s, cloth boards. 
‘¢ Contains a mass of information of use to the amateur and of value to the practical 
man.” —Lnglish Mechanic. 


Wilson's Bowler and Factory Chimneys. 
BOILER AND FACTORY CHIMNEYS ; their Draught-power 
and Stability, with achapter on Lightning Conductors. By RoRERT 
WiLson, C.E., Author of ‘‘ Treatise on Steam Boilers,” &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. cloth. 


‘*A most valuable book of its kind, full of useful information, definite in statement, 
and thoroughly practical in treatment.”— Zhe Local Government Chronicle. 
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A Book on Building. 


A BOOK ON BUILDING, CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL. 
By Sir EpMUND BECKETT, Bart., LL.D., Q.C., F.R.AS., 
Author of ‘‘ Clocks and Watches and Bells,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 7s. 6a. cloth. 

** A book which is always amusing and nearly always instructive. Sir E. Beckett 
will be read for the raciness of his style. We are able very cordially to recergmend 
all persons to read it for themselves. The style throughout is in the highest degree 
condensed and epigrammatic.” — 7 7zmzes. 

‘*' We commend the book to the thoughtful consideration of all who are interested 
in the building art."—Z ~~ 


Architecture, Ancient and Modern. 


RUDIMENTARY ARCHITECTURE, Ancient and Modern. 
Consisting of VITRUVIUS, translated by JosEPH GwWILT, 
F.S.A., &c., with 23 fine copper plates; GRECIAN Archi- 
tecture, by the EarL of ABERDEEN; the ORDERS of 
Architecture, by W. H. LEEns, Esq.; The STYLES of Archi- 
tecture of Various Countries, by T. TaLror Bury; The 
PRINCIPLES of DESIGN in Architecture, by E. L. GARBETT. 
In one volume, half-bowhd (pp. 1,100), copiously illustrated, 12s. 
*.” Sold separately, in two vols., as follows— 
ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. Containing Gwilt’s Vitruvius 
and Aberdeen’s Grecian Architecture. Price 6s. half-bound. 
N.B.— Zhes is the only edition of VITRUVIUS procurable at a 
moderate price. 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE. Containing the Orders, by Leeds ; 
The Styles, by Bury; and Design, by Garbett. 65. half-bound. 


The Young Architect's Book,  ' 


HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By GeorGe WIGHT- 
WICK, Architect, Author of ‘‘ The Palace of Architecture,” &¢., &c. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. By G. HuSsKIssSoN GUIL- 
LAUME, Architect. Numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth boards, 45. 
**Will be found an acquisition to pupils, and a copy ought to be considered as 
necessary a purchase as a box of instruments, ’"—A rcAitect. 
** Contains a large amount of information, which young architects will do well to 
ae if they wish to succeed in the everyday work of their profession.”"—Znglish 
echanic. 


Drawing for Builders and Students. 
PRACTICAL RULES ON DRAWING for the OPERATIVE 
BUILDER and YOUNG STUDENT in ARCHITECTURE, 
By GrorGE Pyne, Author of a ‘* Rudimentary Treatise on Per- 
spective for Beginners.”’ With 14 Plates, qto, 75, 6a. boards, 


Builder's and Contractor's Price Book. 
LOCKWOOD & CO.’S BUILDER’S AND CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE BOOK for 1879, containing the latest prices of all kinds 
of Builders’ Materials and Labour, and of all Trades connected 
with Building, &c., &c. The whole revised and edited by 
Francis T. W. MILLER, Architect and Surveyor. Fecap. 8vo, 
strongly half-bound, 45. 
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Handbook of Specifications. 
THE HANDBOOK OF SPECIFICATIONS ; or, Practical 
Guide to the Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, and Builder, in drawing 
up Specifications and Contracts for Works and Constructions. 
Illustrated by Precedents of Buildings actually executed by eminent 
Architects and Engineers. Preceded by a Preliminary Essay, and 
Skeletons of Specifications and Contracts, &c., &c. By Professor 
THOMAS L, DONALDSON, M.I.B.A. With A REVIEW OF THE 
Law oF Conrracts. By W. CUNNINGHAM, GLEN, of the 
Middle Temple. With 33 Lithographic Plates, 2 vols., 8vo, 2/. 25. 


** In these two volumes of 1,100 pages (together), forty-four specifications of executed 
works are given, including the specifications for parts of the new Houses of Parliament, 
by Sir Charles Barry, and for the new Royal Exchange, by Mr. Tite, M.P. 
Donaldson’s Handbook of Specifications must be bought by all architects.”—Butlder. 


Laylor and Cresy's Rome. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF ROME, By 
the late G. L. Taytor, Esq., F.S.A., and Epwarp Cresy, Epq. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised, and supplemented under the 
editorial care of the Rev. ALEXANDER TayLor, M.A. (sob of 
the late G. L. Taylor, Esq.), Chaphin of Gray's Inn, This is 
the only book which gives on a large scale, and with the precision 
of architectural measurement, the principal Monuments of Ancient 
Rome in plan, elevation, and detail. Large folio, with 130 Plates, 
half-bound, 3¢. 3s. 
*.* Originally published in two volumes, folio, at 18/7 18s, 


Specifications for Practical Architecture. 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE; 
A Guide to the,-Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, and Builder; with 
an Essay on the Structuce and Science of Modern Buildings. By 
FREDERICK RoGers, Architect. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. cloth. (Published at 12, ros.) 

*.* A volumeof specifications ofa practical character be ¢ greatly required, and the 
old standard work of Alfred Bartholomew bemgout of print, the author, on the basis 
of that work, has produced the above. He has also inserted specifications of works 
that have Leen erected in his own practice, 


The Flouse-Owner's Estimator. 
THE HOUSE-OWNER’S ESTIMATOR; or, What will it 
Cost to Build, Alter, or Repair? A Price-Bouk adapted to the 
_ Use of Unprofessional People as well as for the Architectural 
™ ~~ Surveyor and Builder. By the late JAMES 1). Simon, A.R.ILB.A. 
Edited and Revised by Francis T. W. MILLER, Surveyor, With 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, with the prices carefully 


corrected to present time. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6a. 
‘* Tn two years it will repay its cost a hundred times over.”’- -#reéd. 
‘“A very handy book for these who want to know what a house will cost to build, 
alter, or repair.”— English Mechanic. 


Useful Text-Book for Architects. 
THE ARCHITECT'S GUIDE: Being a Text-book of Useful 
Information for Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Contractors, 
Clerks of Works, &c., &c. By FREDERICK ROGERS, Architect, 
Author of ‘‘Specifications for Practical Architecture,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth, 
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A NEW LIST 


WEALE'S SERIES 


RUDIMENTARY SCIENTIFIC, EDUCATIONAL, 
AND CLASSICAL. 


This popular and cheap Series of Books, now comprising nearly Three Hundred 
distinct works in almost every department of Science, Art, and Education, is recom- 
mended to the notice of Lenginecrs, Architects, Builders, Artisans, and Students generally, 
as well as to those interested in Workmen's Libraries, Free Libraries, Literary anid 
Scientific Institutions, Colleges, Schools, Science Classes, Gre, &¢. 





te “SWEALE’S SERIES includes Text-Books on almost every branch of Science 
and Industry, comprising such subjects as Agriculture, Architecture and Building, Civil 
Engineering, Fine Arts, Mechanics and Mechanical Engineering, Physical and Chemical 
Science, and many miscellaneous Treatises. The whole are constantly undergoing revi- 
sion, and new editions, brought up to the latest discoveries in scientific research, are 
constantly issued. The prices at which they are sold are as low as their excellence is 
assured. ”""— dA merican Literary Gazette. 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD & COQ}, 
7, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 
- 03.8 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & COlS CATALOGUE. 
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WEALE'S RUDIMENTARY SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


*.* The volumes of this Series are freely Illustrated with Wo 
cuts, or otherwise, where requisite. Throughout the following List it m 
be understood that the books are bound in limp cloth, unless otherw 
stated. 

N.B.—IJIn ordering from this List tt is recommended, as a means 
facilitating business and obviating error, to quote the numbers affixed to 
volumes, as well as the titles and prices. 

“* The prices guoted are for limp cloth; but the volumes marked wit, 


t may be had strongly bound in cloth boards for 6d. extra. 














ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, etc. 


No. 
16. ARCHITECTURE—ORDERS—The Orders and their 
4ésthetic Principles: By W. Hi. LEEnps. Miustrated ‘ ; : . 


17. ARCHITECTURE—STYLES—The History .and Descrip- 
tion of the Styles of Architecture of Various Countries, from the Earliest to the 
Present Period. By T. TALBOT Bury, F.R.I.B.A., &c. Mlustrated . aia) 


*.* ORDERS AND STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE, 7 One Vol., 35. 6d. 


13, ARCHITECTURE—DESIGN—The Principles of Design in 
Architecture, as deducible from Nature and exemplified in the Works of the 
Greek and Gothic Architects. By Epw. LAcy GARBETT, Architect, Illustrated 2, 
a” The three preceding Works in One handsome Voh, half bound, entitled ‘‘ MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE,” price 65, 


ao. THE ART OF BUILDING, Rudiments of. General Prin- 
ciples of Construction, Materials used in Building, Strength and Use of Mate- 
rials, Working Drawings, Specifications, and Estimates. By EDWARD DOBSON, 
M.R.1.B.A., &c. Illustrated . . : . 2/ 


a3. BRICKS AND TILES, Rudimentary Treatise on the 
Manufacture of; containing an Outline of the Principles of Brickmaking. 
By Epwarp Dosson, M.R.I.B.A. With Additions by C, ToMLInson, 
F.R.S, Illustrated .* . : : . : ‘ . ° : . - 3/ 

as, MASONRY AND S TONE CUTTING, Rudimentary Treatise 
on; in which the Principles of Masonic Projection and their application to 
the construction of Curved Wing-Walls, Domes, Qblique Bridges, and Roman 
and Gothic Vaulting, are concisely explained.~* By EDWARD Dosson, 
M.R.I.B.A., &c. Tllustrated with Plates and Diagrams . : 


42, COTTAGE BUILDING; or, Hints for Improving the Dwel- 
lings of the Working Classes and the Labouring Poor. By C. BRUCE ALLEN, 
Architect. With Notes and Additions by JoHN WEALE and others. Eighth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Numerous Illustrations 


44. FQUNDATIONS AND CONCRETE WORKS, a Rudi- 
mentary Treatise on ; containing a Synopsis of the principal cases of Founda- 
tion Works. with the usual Modes of Treatment, and Practical Remarks on 
Footings, Planking, Sand, Concrete, Béton, Pile-driving, Caissons, and 
Cofferdams. By E. Dosson, M.R.I.B.A., &c. Fourth Edition, revised by 
GEORGE Dopp, C.E. [Illustrated . ‘ . : . . ‘ : : 

4s, LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, CONCRETES, MAS- 
TICS, PLASTERING, &'c,, Rudimentary Treatise on. By G. R. BURNELL, 
C.E. Eleventh Edition, with Appendices ; 


sy. WARMING AND VENTILATION, a Rudimentary Treatise 
on; Being a concise Exposition of the General Principles of the Art of Warming 
and Ventilating Domestic and Public Buildings, Mines, Lighthouses, Ships, 
&e. By CHARLES TOMLINSON, F.R.S., &c, Tlustrated . : 


CONSTRUCTION OF DOOR LOCKS. From the Papers 
of A. C. Hoss, Esq., of New York. Edited by CiarLres ToMLINnson, 
F.R.S. To which is added, a Description of Fenby’s Patent Locks, and 
a Note upon Iron SAFES by ROBERT MALLET. Illustrated ‘ . 2/é 


ARCHES, PIERS, BUTTRESSES, &c.: Experimental 


ssays org the Principles of Construction in ; made with a view to their being 
useful to the Practical Builder. By WILLIAM BLAND. Illustrated ‘ . 3/é 


ee The t indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d, extra, 
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WEALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


Architecture, Building, etc., continued. . 
16, ZHE ACOUSTICS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS ; OF, 


The Principles of the Science of Sound applied to the purposes of the Architect 
and Builder, By T. RoceR Smiru, M.R.I.B.A., Architect. Illustrated . 1/6 


124. CONSTRUCTION OF ROOFS, Treatise on the, as regards 


Carpentry and Joinery. Deduced from the Works of ROBISON, PRICE, and 
TREDGOLD. Illustrated . . 


127, ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING IN PAPER, the Art 


of. By T. A. RICHARDSON. With Illustrations, engraved by O. JewitT . 1/6 


18, VITRUVIUS—THE ARCHITECTURE OF MARCUS 
VITRUVIUS POLLO. In Ten Books. Translated from the’Latin by 
JOSEPH GwILT, F.S.A., F.R.A.S., With 23 Plates ‘ ' : 


13. GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE, An Inquiry into the Prin- 
ciples of Beauty in; with an Historical View of the Rise and Progress of the 
Art in Greece ; being a Supplement to VITRUVIUS’ ARCHITECTURE. By the 
EARL OF ABERDEEN, ’ ‘ate , ; ‘ ; ; ; . r/o 
*,* The two preceding Works in One handsome Vol., half bound, entitled ** ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTURE," price 6s, 
16, 17, 18, 128, and 130, ix One Vol., entitled ‘‘ ANCIENT AND MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE," half baund, 125, 


132. DWELLING-HOUSES, a Rudimentary Treatise on the 
Erection of, Illustrated by a Perspective View, Plans, Elevations, and 
Sections of a Pair of Semi-d@tached Villas, with the Specification, Quantities, 
and Estimates, and every Requisite Detail, in sequence, for their Construction 
and Finishing, By S. H. Brooks, Architect. New Edition, with Plates . 2/6t 


156. QUANTITIES AND MEASUREMENTS, Howto Calculate 
and Take them in Bricklayers’, Masons’, Plasterers’, Plumbers’, Painters’, 
Paperhangers’, Gilders’, Smiths’, Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Work. With Rules 
for Abstracting and Hints for Preparing a Bill of Quantities, &c.&c. By A. C. 
BEATON, Architect and Surveyor. New and Enlarged Edition. Illustrated . 1/6 


75 LOCKWOOD & CO’S BUILDER'S, AND CONTRAC- 
TOR'’S PRICE BOOK (with which js incorporated ATCHLEY's and 
portions of the late G. R. BURNELL’S ‘‘ BUILDER'S PRiCE Books’) for 1879 ; 
containing the latest Prices of all kinds of Builders’ Materials and Labour, 
and of all Trades connected with Building, &c. &c. ‘The whole revised and 
edited by FRANCIS TA - MILLER, Architect and Surveyor. : . 3/6 


2, CARPENTRY AND JOINER Y—TueE ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPLES OF CARPENTRY. Chiefly composed from the Standard Work of 
THOMAS TREDGOLD, C.E. With Additions from the Works of the most 
Recent Authorities, and a TREATISE ON JOINERY by E. WynpHAM 
TARN, M.A. Numerous Illustrations. . . : * ‘ . 3/6t 


182%. CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. ATLAS of 35 FPdates to 


accompany and illustrate the foregoing book. With Descriptive Letterpress, 4to 6/o 


37. AJNTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By GEORGE 
WIGHTWICK, Architect, Author of ‘The Palace of Architecture,” &c. &c. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged by G. HluskIssON GUILLAUME, Archi- 
tect. With numerous Illustrations. oe © 6 «+ 3/6f 


138, HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, MARBLING, AND 
SIGN WRITING: A Practical Manual of, containing full information on the 
Processes of House Painting in Oil and Distemper, the Formation of Letters 
and Practice of Sign Writing, the Principles of Decorative Art, a Course of 
Elementary Drawing for House Painters, Writers, &c., and a Collection of Use- 
ful Receipts. With Nine Coloured Plates of Woods and Marbles, and nearly 
10 Wood Engravings. By ELiis A. Davipson, Author of ‘‘ Building Con- _ 
struction,” '‘ Drawing for Carpenters," &c, Second Edition, carefully revised, 5,0 


189. JHE RUDIMENTS OF PRACTICAL BRICKLAYING. 
In Six Sections : General Principles of Bricklaying ; Arch Drawing, Cutting, 
and Setting ; different kinds of Pointing; Paving, silne Materials; Slating 
and Plastering ; Practical Geometry, Mensuration, &e. By ADAM HAMMOND. 
Ilustrated with Sixty-eight Woodcuts. b,c oe ae aE a 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD & COS CATALOGUE. 


Architecture, Building, etc., continued. 


191%. PLUMBING: A Text-Book to the Practice of the Art or 
Craft of the Plumber, with Chapters upon House Drainage, sme) rae the 
Latest Improvements, containing about 300 Illustrations. aanuae’ 
PATON BUCHAN, Sanitary Engineer 

199. LHE TIMBER IMPORTER'S, TIMBER MERCHAN. 75° 
AND BUILDER'S STANDARD GUIDE. By oe E. GRANDY. 
Second Edition, Revised . , < : ‘ ; ‘ . 3/ 


CIVIL ENGINEERING, etc. 


33. CLVIZ ENGINEERING, the Rudiments of; for the Use of 


Begimhers, for Practical Engineers, and for the Army and Navy. By HENRY 

Law, C.E. Including a Section on Hydraulic Engineering, by GEORGE R. 

BURNELL, C.E. sth Edition. Illustrated with Plates and Diagrams. ~ . 5/ 
29. 2HE DRAINA GE OF DISTRICTS AND LANDS. By G. 


DRYSDALE DempsEy, C.E. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Illustrated. 1/ 


30. ZHE DRAINAGE OF TOWNS AND BUILDINGS. By 
G. DRYSDALE DEMPSEY, C..E. New Edition, Illustrated. ; . 2/ 
** With \ Drainage of Districts and Lands," in One Vol., 35. 6d. 


3I. WELL-DIGGING, BORING, AND PUMP WORK. By 
J. G. SWINDELL, A.R.I.B.A. New Edition, by G. R.BURNELL, C.E. i oi 


35. HE BLASTING AND QUARRYING OF STONE, 


for Building and other Purposes. With Remarks on the Blowing up of 
Bridges. By Gen. Sir J. BURGOYNE, K.C.B, r/' 


3. LUBULAR AND OTHER [RON GIRDER BRIDGES. 
Particularly describing the BRITANNIA and CONWAY TUBULAR BRIDGES. 
With a Sketch of Iron Bridges, and Illustrations of the Application of Mal- 
leable Iron to the Art of Bridge Building. ByG.D.Drmrsry, C.E. . . 1/ 
6a, RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION, Elementary and Practical In- 


structions on the Science of. By Sir MACDONALD STEPHENSON, C.E., 
New Edition, revised and enlarged by EnWARD NUGENT, C.E. . nS) 
Bo". EMBANKING LANDS FROM THE SHA, the Practice of. 
Treated as a Means pf Profitable Employment for C anital. With Examples 
and Particulars of actual Erybankments, and also Practical Remarks on the 
Repair of old Sea Walls. By JOHN WIGGINS, F.G.S. New Edition, with 
Notes by ROBERT MALLET, F.R.S. 2/ 
sx WATER WORKS, for the Supply of Citas and Towns. With 
a Description of the Principal Geological Kormations of England as influencing 
Supplies of Water ; and Details of Engines and Pumping Machinery for 
raising Water. By SAMUEL HuGHES, I°.G.8., C.E. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. ‘ } 


4 
gas, GAS WORKS, and the Practice of Manufacturing and Distri- 

buting Coal Gas. By SAMUEL HUGHES, C.E. New Edition, revised by W. 

RICHARDS, C.E. Illustrated. 3/ 
17, SUDTERRANEOUS SUR VEVING; an ‘Elementary and 


Practical Treatise on. By THOMAS FENWICK. Also the Method of Conduct- 
ing Subterraneous Surveys without the use of the Magnetic Needle, and other 


modern Improvements. By THOMAS BAKER, C.E. Illustrated. . . 2/ 
18, CIVIL HNGINEERING IN ee eges AMERTI CA, a 
Sketch of. By DAVID STEVENSON, F.R.S.1., &c. Plates and Diagrams. . 3/ 


war, RIVERS AND TORRENTS. With the Method of Regula- 
ting their Course and Channels, ®8y Professor PAUL FrRis1, F.R.S. To which 
is added, AN ESSAY ON NAVIGABLE CANALS. Translated by Major- 
General J. GARSTIN, of the Bengal Engineers. Plates. Cloth boards, : 


5/ 
1971 ROADS AND STREETS (THE CONSTRUCTION OF) 


in two Parts: I. Tie ART OF CONSTRUCTING COMMON ROADs, by HENRY 

LAw, C.E., revised and condensed by D. KINNEAR CLARK, C.E.; Il, Recenr 

PRACTICE IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROADSAND STREET S, including pavements 

of Stone, Wood, and Asphalte, by D. K. CLARK, M.LC. E., numerous Ilusts, 4/ 
aos. SANITARY WORK IN THE SMALLER TOWNS 

AND IN VILLAGES, Comprising :-—1. Some of the more Common Forms 


of Nuisance and their Remedies; 2. cereaee 3. bilo Supply. By 
CHARLES SLAGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. ‘ J P ‘ . » 2/ 
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WEALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, etc. 


CRANES, the Construction of, and other Machinery for Raising 
Heavy Bodies for the Erection of Buildings, and for Hoisting Goods. By 


OSEPH GLYNN, F.R.S., &c. Illustrated . 4 . ‘ ‘ ; . . 1/6 
THE STEAM ENGINE, a Rudimentary Treatise on. By 
Dr. LARDNER, Illustrated . ; . 1/6 


STEAM BOILERS: Their Construction and Management. 
By R. ARMSTRONG, C.E. Illustrated ; . 1/6 


A oe COLTURAL ENGINEERING: Farm Buildings, 
Otive ower, Machinery, and Implements, &c. By G, H. ANDREWS, C.E. 3/o 
CLOCKS, WATCHES, AND BELLS, a Rudimentary 
. Treatise on. By Sir EDMUND BECKET1T, Bart, (late E. B, Denison), LL.D., 
Q.C., F.R.A.S. Sixth Edition, thoroughly revised and considerably en- 
larged, With numerous Illustrations ; : : : , ‘ ; . 4/6 
THE POWER OF WATER, as applied to drive Flour Mills, 
and to give motion to Turbines and other Hydrostatic Engines. By JOSEPH 
GLYNN, F.R.S., &c. New Edition, Ilustrated : x : ; , . 2/ot 
PRAC TT CAL MECHANISM, the Elements of; and Ma- 
chine Tools. By T. BAKER, C.E. With Remarks on Tools and Machinery, 
by J. NAsmytu, C.E. Plates . : ; : . : é : ‘ . 2/6 
MACHINERY, Elementary Principles of, in its Construction 
and Working. Illustrated by numerous Examples of Modern Machinery for 
different Branches of Manufacture. By C.D. ABEL, C.E. . ‘ : . 1/6 
ATLAS OF PLATES. Illustrating the above Treatise. . 7/6 


TH STEAM ENGINE, 2 Treatise on the Mathematical 
Theory of, with Rules at length, and Examples for the Use of Practical Men. 
By ‘Tl’. BAKER, C.E, Ilustrated ‘ : ; ; : ‘ F : . 1/6 
THE BRASS FOUNDER'S MANUAL, Instructions for 


Modelling, Pattern-Making, Moulding, Alloying, Turning, Filing, Burnishing, 

Bronzing, &c. With copious Receipts, numerous Tables, and Notes on Prime 

Costs and Estimates. By WALTER GRAHAM. Illustrated. p ; » 2/of 
MODERN WORKSHOP PRACTICE, as applied to Marine, 

Land, and Locomotive Engines, Floating Docks, I}redging Machines, Bridges, « 

Craues, Ship-building, &c. &c. By J. G. WINTON. Illustrated. . » 3/0} 
IRON AND HEAT, exhibiting the Principles concerned in the 

Construction of Iron Beams, Pillars, and Bridge Girders, and the Action of 

Heat in the Smelting#furnace. By J. ARMOuR, C.E. Numerous Woodcuts. 2/6f 


POWER IN MOTION.:*Horse-power, Motion, ‘Toothed-Wheel 
Gearing, Long and Short Driving Bands, Angular Forces. By JAMES ARMOUR, 
C.E, With 73 Diagrams . ; : ' , ; ‘ : ‘ , . 2/6f 

THE APPLICATYON OF [RON TO THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF BRIDGES, GIRDERS, ROO'VS, AND OTHER WORKS. 
Showing the Principles upon which such Structures are designed, and their 
Practical Application. By FRANCIS CAMPIN, C.E. Numerous Woodcuts . 2/6} 


THE WORKMAN’S MANUAL OF ENGINEERING 
DRAWING. By JouNn MAxton, Engineer, Instructor in Engineering 
Drawing, Royal Naval College, Greenwich, formerly of R.S.N,A., South 
Kensington. Third Edition. Illust. with 7 Plates and nearly 350 Woodcuts . 3/6f 


STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE, Stationary and Port- 
able, an Elementary Treatise on, Being an extension of Mr. John Sewell's 
“Treatise on Steam.” By D. KINNEAR CLARK, M.I.C.E., Author of ‘ Railway 
Locomotives,” &c. Ke, Second Edition, Revised, with numerous Mlusts. . 3/6f 


FUEL, its Combustion and Economy ; consisting of Abridg- 
ments of ‘' Treatise on the Combustion of Coaland the Prevention of Smoke, 
by C. W. WILLIAMS, A.I.C.E., and ‘‘ The Economy of Fuel,” by T. SYMES 
PRIDEAUX. With extensive Additions on Recent Practice in the Combustion 
and Economy of Fuel—Coal, Coke, Wood, Peat, Petroleum, &c., by the Editor, 
D. KINNEAR CLARK, M.1.C.1. With numerous lusts. {Fust published, 4/G 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, A Rudimentary Treatise on. 
' Comprising a Historical Sketch and Description of the Locomotive Engine, 
“by G. D. Demesey, C.E.; with large Additions treating of the Modern 


i . KINNEAR CLARK, M.L.C.E, With numerous lustra- 
ice pee is . : ‘ : y's ; , § fust blacked 3/of 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CQ’S CATALOGUE. 


SHIPBUILDING, NAVIGATION, MARINE ENGINEERING 


ETC, 


st. LVA VAL ARCHITE CTURE, the Rudiments of ; or, an ‘Rape. 
sition of the Elementary Principles of the Science, and their’ Practical Appli- 
cation to Naval Construction. Compiled for the Use of Beginners, By JAMES 
PEAKE, School of Naval Architecture, H.M. Dockyard, bea oun 
Edition, corrected, with Platesand Diagrams. . ; . 3/6] 


. SIPS FOR OCEAN AND RIVER SER VI CE, ienicntary 


and Practical Principles of the Construction of. By HAKON A. SOMMERFELDT, 


Surveyor of the Royal Norwegian Navy. With an Appendix. é » «fo 
3**. AN ATLAS OF ENGRAVINGS to a the sare 
Twelvé large folding Plates. Royal 4to, cloth. , ‘ , - 7/6 


s4. MASTING, MAST-MAKING, AND RIGGING OF 


SHIPS, Rudimentary Treatise on. Also Tables of Spars, Rigging, Blocks ; 
Chain, Wire, and Hemp Ropes, &c., relative to eet class of vessels. Toge- 

ther with an ‘Appendix of Dimensions of Masts and Yards of the Royal mtd 

of Great Britain and Ireland. By ROBERT KIPPING, N.A.  Fourteent 
Edition, Illustrated.  . : ‘ ~  « Bot 


sgt. LRON SHIP-B UILDING. With Practical Examples and 
Details for the Use of Ship Owners and Ship Builders. By JOHN GRANTHAM, 
Consulting i eae and Naval Architect. Fifth roe with important 
Additions . : ‘ ; . 4/0 


a’*, AN ATLAS OF FORT y PLA TRS to Lilustrate the above. 


Fifth Edition. Including the latest Examples, such as H.M. Steam Frigates 
‘‘ Warrior,”’ ‘‘ Hercules,” ‘‘ Bellerophon ;” H.M. meer es ory Iron 
Floating Dock, &c. &c. 4to, boards . , . . » 38/0 


ss. LHE SAILOR'S SEA BOOK: A Rudimentary Treatise on 
Navigation. I. How to Keep the Log and Work it off. II, On Finding the 
Latitude and Longitude. By JAMES GREENWOOD, Esq., B.A., of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. To which are added, Directions for Great Circle Sailing ; 
an Essay on the Law of Storms and Variable Winds; and Explanations of 
Terms used in Ship-bujlding. Ninth Edition, with several Engravings and 
Coloured Illustrations ot the Flags of Maritime Nations . ‘ ; ‘ . 2/o 


8. MARINE ENGINES, AND STEAM VESSELS, a Treatise 
on. ‘Together with Practical Remarks on the Se and Propelling Power, 
as used in the Royal and Merchant Navy. y oBerT MurRAY, C.E., 
Engineer-Surveyor to the Board of Tradef With a Glossary of Technical 
Terms, and their Equivalentsin French, German, and apes Seventh Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Illustrated . : » 3/of 


36s, THE FORMS OF SHIPS A ND BOA TS: Hints, Experi- 
mentally Derived, on some of the Principles regulating Ship-building. By W. 
BLAND. Seventh Edition, revised, with numerous [Illustrations and Models . 1/6 


99. WEETGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, in 


Theory and Practice. With Attempts to facilitate the Finding of the Time 
and the Longitude at Sea. By J. R. YOUNG, ay i iaeaas of penne 
in Belfast College. Illustrate ° . . ‘ . 2/6 


TABLES intended to facilitate the penton: ai N Aviation and 


.* 


roo”, 
Nautical eteenoing as an pa aa ty to the above Book, By J. R, 
YOUNG. : ° 3 . 1/6 
106, SHIPS’ ANCHORS, a T reatise on. By Cuore Corset, 
N.A. Illustrated . ‘ . 1/6 


149, SAILS AND SAIL-MAKING, an Elementary Treatise on. 
With Draughting, and the Centre of Effort of the Sails. Also, Weights 
and Sizes of Ropes; Masting, Rigging, and Sails of Steam Vessels, &c. &c. 

: Tenth Edition, enlarged, with an Appendix, By RoBERT K1PPING, N.A,, 
Sailmaker, Quayside, Newcastle. [llustrated . : . 2/6t 


iss, THE ENGINEER’S GUIDE TO TIE ROYAL AND 
M. Abert eile NAVIES, By a PRACTICAL ENGINEER. Revised by 
DY. M ‘CARTHY, | late of the Ordnance ‘Survey Office, , Southampton _ ‘ - 3/0 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, etc. 


1, CHEMISTRY, for the Use of Beginners. By Professor GEORGE 
Fownss, F.R.S. With an Appendix on the Application of Chemistry to 
Agriculture. ? : ‘ : ° . . ‘ . r/o 


2, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Introduction to the Study of; 
for the Use of Beginners. By C. TOMLINSON, Lecturer on Natural Science in 
King's College School, London. Woodcuts. a ss e ve ge /G 


4. MINERALOGY, Rudiments of; A concise View of the Proper- 
ties of Minerals. By A. RAMSAY, jun. Woodcuts and Steel Plates. . . 3/of | 


6. MECHANICS, Rudimentary Treatise on; Being a concise 
Exposition of the General Principles of Mechanical Science, and their Appli- 
cations, By CHARLES TOMLINSON, Lecturer on Natural Science®in King’s 
College School, London, [Illustrated . , ‘ . 1/6 


7. ELECTRICITY, showing the General Principles of Electri- 
cal Science, and the Purposes to which it has been applied. By Sir W. Snow 
HARRIS, F.R.S., &c. With considcrable Additions by R. SABINE, C.E., F.S.A. 
Woodcuts. ‘ : ‘ ; . 1/6 


GALIVANISM, Rudimentary Treatise on, and the General 
Principles of Animal and Voltaic Electricity. By Sir W. Snow HARRIs. New 
Edition, revised, with considerable Additions, by ROBERT SABINE, C.E., 


F.S.A. Woodcuts. , ; ‘ ‘ , ; : ‘ ‘ . 1/6 
MAGNETISM, Being a concise Exposition of the General 


Principles of Magnetical Seience, and the Purposes to which it has been 
applicd. By Sir W. SNow HArkIs. New Edition, revised and enlarged by 
H. M, Noap, Ph.D., Vice-President of the Chemical Society, Author of 
‘‘A Manual of Electricity,” &c. &c. With 165 Woodcuts. . , - « 3/6f 


1. LHE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH; its History and Progress ; 
with Descriptions of some of the Apparatus, By R. Saprne, C.E., F.S.A,, &c. 
Woodcuts. .  . : ae < Jar” + 9/0 


1. PNEUMATICS, for the Use of Beginners. By CHARLES 


TOMLINSON, Illustrated . : ‘. . 1/6 


ya, MANUAL OF THE MOLLUSE€A,; XK Treatise on Recent 
and Fossil Shells. By Dr. S. P. WOODWARD, A.L.S. With Appendix by 
RALPH TATE, A.L.S,£#.G.5. With numerous Plates and 300 Woodcuts, 


6s. 6d. Cloth boara ; j ‘ ‘ , . ; ‘ ‘ ; . 7/6 
79°. PHOTOGRAPHY, Popular Treatise on; with a Description 

of the Stereoscope, &c. Translated from the French of D. VAN MONCKHOVEN, 

by W. H. THORNTHWQITE, Ph.D. Woodcuts. 


96. ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. R. Matn, M.A., F.R.S., &c. New 
and enlarged Edition, with an Appendix on ‘' Spectrum Analysis."’ Woodcuts. 1/6 


o7, SLATICS AND DYNAMICS, the Principles and Pragisia@eof; 
embracing also a clear development of Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, and 
Central Forces. By T. BAKER, C.E. : j : . . 1/6 


138. LELEGRAPH, Handbook of the; A Manual of Telegraphy, 
Telegraph Clerks’ Remembrancer, and Guide to Candidates for Employment 
in the Telegraph Service. By R. Bonn. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged ; 
to which is appended, QUESTIONS on MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, and 
PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY, forthe Use of Students, by W. MCGREGOR, 
First Assistant Superintendents Indian Government Telegraphs. Woodcuts . 3/of 


143, EXPERIMENTAL ESSAYS. By Cuarves TOMLINSON. 
I. On the Motions of Camphor on Water, II. On the Motion of Camphor 
towards the Light. III. History of the Modern Theory of Dew. Woodcuts 1/o 


173, PHYSICAL GEOLOGY, partly based on Major-General 
PoRTLOCK'S '' Rudiments of Geology.” By RALPH ‘TATE, A.L.S., &e, Nume- 
rous Woodcuts .. ie ee Oe ee ee ek dO 

174. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY, partly based on Major-General ; 

2; 


PoRTLOCK’S ‘‘ Rudiments.” By RaLrn Tate, A.L.S., &c. Woodcuie. » ait 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO’S CATALOGUE. 


Physical Science, Natural Philosophy, etc., continued. | 
173. RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON GEOLOGY, Physical 


174. and Historical, Partly based on Major-General PoRTLOCK's ‘' Rudiments of 


Geology.” By RALPH TATE, A. ae F.G.S., &c. &c. Numerous Illus- 
trations. In One Vol. . ° 


*.* Sold also in Two Parts, as fallows -— 


183. ANIMAL Puysics, By Dr. LARDNER. Part I., Chapters I-VII. . 
184. ANIMAL Puysics. By Dr. LARDNER. Part II., Chapters VILI-XVITL.. 


MINING, METALLURGY, etc. 


17. SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING, Elementary and Prac- 
tical Treatise on, with and without the Magnetic Needle. By THOMAS 


. 2/64 


FENWICK, Surveyor of Mines, and THOMAS BAKER, C.E. Illustrated 


133, METALLURGY OF COPPER, An Introduction to the 


Methods of Seeking, Mining, and Assaying Copper, and Manufacturing its 


Alloys. By RoBERT H. LAMBORN, Ph.D. Woodcuts. . i : , ‘ 
134. METALLURGY OF SILVER AND LEAD. A Description 


of the Ores ; their Assay and Treatment, and yalneple Constituents. By Dr. 
R. H. LAMBORN, Woodcuts . ; *, . . . . 


38. ELECTRO-METALLURGY; Practically Treated. By ALEX- 
ANDER WATT, F.R.S.S.A. New Edition, enlarged. Woodcuts 


172, MINING TOOLS, Manual of. For the Use of Mine 


Managers, Agents, Students, &c. Comprising Observations on the Materials 
from and Processes by which they are manufactured; their Special Uses, 
Applications, Qualities, and Efficiency. By WILLIAM Roce Lecturer 
on Mining at the Bristol School of Mines . , ° 


"gat, MINING TOOLS! ATLAS of Paaings to Illustrate the 


above, containing 235 Illustrations of Mining Tools, drawn to Scale. 4to. . 


176, METALLURGY OF JRON,a Treati9agn the. Containing 


Outlines of the History of Iron Manufacture, Methods of Assay, and Analyses 
of Iron Ores, Processes of Manufacture of Iron and Steel, &c. By H. BAUER- 
MAN, F Fens Fourth Edition, revised. Numerous [lustrations . 


By WAXINGTON W. Smytu, M.A., F.R.S., &c., Chief Inspector of the Mines 
of the Crown and of the Duchy of Cornwall. New oe re and 
corrected. With numerous Illustrations . 


195. THE MINERAL SURVEYOR AND VALUER’S COM. 


PLETE GUIDE, with new Traverse ‘Tables; and Descriptions of Improved 
Instruments ; also the Correct Principles of Laying Out and Valuing Mineral 
Properties. By WILLIAM LINTERN, punieg 2 and Civil bare ee With 
: (Fust published) 3/6 


4 Plates of Diagrams, Plans, &c. . : ‘ 


AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, etc. 
2, LHE DRAINAGE OF DISTRICTS an? cites By 


G. DRYSDALE DEMPSEY, C.E. Illustrated 
** With “ Drainage of Towns and Buildings,” in Ong Vol., oe 6d. 


«. A GRI COLTURAL ENGINEERING: Farm Buildings, 


Motive Powers and Machinery of the Steading, Field Machines, and ne 
ments. By G.H. ANDREWS, C.E. Hlustrated : 


6. CLAY LANDS ae a cick Y SOILS. By Professor 


DE€NALDSO , ’ 


e « * 


The tl indicates that these vols, may be had ae bound at 6d, extra, 
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183, ANIMAL PHYSICS, Handbook of. By Dionysius Larp- 
184, NER, D.C.L.,With 520 Illustrations. In One Volume, cloth boards, ; 


180. COAL AND COAL MINING, A Rudimentary Treatise on. 
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7/6 
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WEALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES, 


Agriculture, Gardening, etc., continued. : 


131, MILLER'S, MER CHANT'S, AND FARMER’S READY 
RECKONER, for ascertaining at sight the value of any quantity of Corn, 
from One Bushel to One Hundred Quarters, at any given price, from {1 to £5 
per quarter. Together with the approximate values of Millstones and Mill- 





work, &c., ‘ F ‘ e-.- te ; ‘ : : ; ; . t/o 
140, SOILS, MANURES, AND CROPS. (Vol. 1. OUTLINES OF 
MODERN FARMING.) By R.ScoTT Burn. Woodcuts. 2/o 


141. HARMING AND FARMING ECONOMY, Notes, Histori- 
cal and Practical, on. (Vol. 2. OUTLINES OF MODERN FARMING.) By R., 
ScoTrr BuRN. Woodcuts . m i : ; : : ‘ , - 3/0 
142, STOCK; CATTLE, SHEEP, AND HORSES. (Vol. 3. 


OUTLINES OF MODERN FARMING.) By R. Scott BuRN. Woodcuts. . 2/6 


1453. DAIRY, PIGS, AND POULTRY, Management of the. By 
R. ScotT Burn. With Notes on the Diseases of Stock. (Vol. 4. OUTLINES 
OF MODERN FARMING.) Woodcuts . ‘ ; F . 2/o 


, UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE, IRRIGATION, AND 
RECLAMATION OF WASTE LAND, (Vol. 5. OUTLINES OF MODERN 
FARMING.) By R. Scott BURN. Woodcuts : : ; : ‘ . 2/6 

*," Nos. 140-1-2-5-6, in One Vol., handsomely half-bound, entitled ‘* OUTLINES OF 

MODERN FARMING." By ROBERT SCOTT BURN. Price 1235. 


177, HRUIT TREES, The Scientific and Profitable Culture of. 
From the French of Du BRE@IL, Revised by GEO. GLENNY. 187 Woodcuts. 3/6f 


198, SHHEHP: The History, Structure, Economy, and Diseases of. 
By W. C. Spooner, M.R.V.C., &c. Fourth Edition, considerably enlarged, 
with numerous fine Engravings, including some specimens of New and Im- 
proved Breeds. 366 pp. . : : (Just published) 3/6f 


21. AJICHEN GARDENING MADE EASY. Showing how 


to Prepare and Lay out the Ground, the best means of Cultivating every known 
Vegetable and Herb, with Cultural Directions for the Management of them all 
the year round. By GEORGE M. F. GLENNY, od of ‘‘Glenny’s Illustrated 
Garden Almanack,”’ and Author of ‘‘ Floricyture,’’ &c, (Fust published) 1/6% 
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FINE ARTS. 
2. PERSPECTIVE FOR BEGINNERS. Adapted to Young 


Students and Amateurs in Architecture, Painting, &c. By GEORGE PYNE, 
Artist. Woodcuts . : , ‘ - 2/0 


16. A GRAMMAR Of COLOURING, applicable to House 


Painting, Decorative Architecture, and the Arts, for the Use of Practical 
Painters and Decorators. By GEORGE FIELD, New Edition, re-written and 
enlarged, by ELtis A, DAVIDSON. With Coloured Diagrams and ne@mmts 
Engravingson Wood. .  . ae oe eee oe, 5 
4o,4r. GLASS STAINING ; or, Painting on Glass, The Art of. 
Comprising Directions for Preparing the Pigments and Fluxes, laying them 
upon the Glass, and Firing or Burning in the Colours. From the German of 
Dr. GESSERT. ‘To which is added an Appendix on THE ART OF ENAMEL- 
LING, &c.; together with THE ART OF PAINTING ON GLASS, from 


the German of EMANUEL OTTO FROMBERG. In One Volume... . 2/6 
69. MUSIC, A Rudimentary and Practical Treatise on. With 
numerous Examples. By CHARLES CHILD SPENCER , . : .  « 2/6 


91, PIANOFORTE, The Art of Playing the. With numerous 
Exercises and Lessons. Written and Selected from the Best Masters, by 
CHARLES CHILD SPENCER . ° . ‘ , . ; soot 

331, PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED, including 
Fresco, Oil, Mosaic, Water Colour, Water-Glass, Tempera, Encaustic, Minia- 
ture, Painting on Ivory, Vellum, Pottery, Enamel, Glass, &c. With Historical 
Sketches of the Progress of the Art by THOMAS JOHN GULLICK, assisted by 
OuN Timss, F.S,A. Fourth Edition, revised and_enlarged, with Frontisflece 
and Vignette . : ; ‘ ; .'s/ot 
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ARITHMETIC, GEOMETRY, MATHEMATICS, etc. 


ge. MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, a Treatise on; in 
which their Construction, and the Methods of Testing, Adjusting, and Using 
them are concisely Explained. By J. F. HEATHER, M.A. of the Royal 

Military Academy, Woolwich. Original Edition, in 1 vol., Illustrated . . iY 
*,." /# ordering the above, be careful to say “' Original Edition,” or give the number in 
the Series (53), to distinguish tt from the Enlarged Edition in 3 vols. { Nos,168-9-70/, 


6. LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVEYING, a Treatise 
on ; with all the Modern Improvements. Arranged for the Use of Schools 
and Private Students ; also for Practical Land Surveyors and Engineers, By 
T. RAKER, C.E. New Edition, revised by EDWARD NuGEnT, C.E,  Mlus- 
trated with Plates and Diagrams . : ; 2 5 : ‘ ‘ . 2) 


61%.» READY RECKONER FOR THE ADMEASUREMENT 
OF LAND, By ABRAHAM ARMAN, Schoolmaster, Thurleigh, Beds. To 
which is added a Table, showing the Price of Work, from as. 6d. to {1 per 
acre, and Tables for the Valuation of Land, from 1s. to £1,000 per acre, and 
from one pole to two thousand acres in extent, &c. &c. . ; , ; hae 7) 


7, DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, an Elementary Treatise on ; 
with a Theory of Shadows and of Perspective, extracted from the French of 
G. Monce, To which is added a Description of the Principles and Practice 
of Isometrical Projection ; the whole being intended as an Introduction to the 
Application of Descriptive Geometry to various branches of the Arts. By J. F. 
HEATHER, M.A. Illustrated with 14 Plates. : a re aan 


178, PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY: giving the Simplest 
Modes of Constructing Figures contained in one Plane and Geometrical Con- 
struction of the Ground. By J. F. HEATHER, M.A, With 215 Woodcuts  . ai 


179. PROJECTION: Orthographic, Topographic, and Perspective : 
giving the various Modes of Delineating Solid Forms by Constructions on a 
Single Plane Surface. By J. F. HEATHER, M.A. . : [Ja preparation, 


*,* The above three volumes, will form a COMPLETE ELEMENTARY COURSE OF 
MATHEMATICAL DRAWING. 


83, COMMERCIAL BOOK-KEEPING. With Commercial 


Phrases and Forms in English, French, Ital? and German. By JAMES 
HADDON, M.A., Arithmetical Master of King’s College School, London. . 3/6 


84, ARITHMETIC, a Rudimentary Treatise on: with full Expla- 


nations of its Theoretical Principles, and numerous Examples for Practice. 
For the Use of Schools and for Self-Instruction, By J. R. YOUNG, late 
Professor of Mathematics in Belfast College. New Edition, with Index . . 1/6 


84*. A Key to the above, By J. R. YOUNG ; . : . , . 1/6 
gs, FRUUATIONAL ARITHMETIC, applied to Questions of 


85". Interest, Annuities, Life Assurance, and General Commerce ; with various 
Tables by which all Calculations may be greatly facilitated. By W. HIPSLEY. 2/o 


36. ALGEBRA, the Elements of. By James Happon, M.A,, 
Second Mathematical Master of King’s College School. With Appendix, 
containing Miscellaneous Investigations, and a Collection of Problems . 2/0 


86", A KEY AND COMPANION to the above Book, forming an extensive repository 
| of Solved Examples and Problems in Illustration of the various Expedients 
necessary in Algebraical Operations. Especially adapted for Self-Instruction. 

By J. R. YOUNG , ; : : : ; ‘ . . ‘ P - 1/6 


gs. HUCLID, Vue ELEMents oF: with many Additional Proposi- 
* By. tions and Explanatory Notes; to which is prefixed an Introductory Essay on 
Logic. By HENRY Law, C.F. : ; ; ; ‘ ; , ; . 2/6: 


** Sold also separately, viz. i—- 
88. ¢Eucytp, The First Three Books. By HENRY LAW,C.E. . . . » 1/0 
89.  Eucuitf, Books 4, 5, 6, 11,12. By HENRY Law,C.E. . «. «  « 1/6 
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Arithmetic, Geometry, Mathematics, etc., continued. 


9. ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CONIC SEC. 
ZIONS, a Rudimentary Treatise on, By JAMES HANN, late Mathematical 
Master of King’s College School, London. A New Edition, re-written and 
enlarged by Professor J, R. YOUNG, formerly of. Belfast. College .  . ‘ 


gt. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, the Elements of. By James 


HANN, formerly Mathematical Master of King’s College, London i 


92, SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETR Y, the Elements of. By 
JAMES HANN. Revised by CHARLES H. DowLinG,C.E. .  .. : 
** Or with ' The Elements of Plane Trigonometry,” in One Volume, 2s. 


93 MENSURATION AND MEASURING, for Students and 
Practical Use. With the Mensuration and Levelling of Land for the Purposes 
of Modern Engineering. By I. BAKER, C.E. New Edition, with Corrections 
and Additions by E. NuGeNnT,C.E. Illustrated . . .« «© «6 « 


9. LOGARITHMS, a Treatise on ; with Mathematical Tables for 


facilitatin Astronomical, Nautical, Trigonometrical, and Logarithmic Calcu- 
lations ; Tables of Natural Sines and Tangents and Natural Cosines, By 
Henry Law, C.E. Illustrated : . : 


ror", MEASURES, WEIGHTS, AND MONEYS OF ALL 
NATIONS, and an Analysis of the Christian, Hebrew, and Mahomctan 
Calendars, By W.S, B. WooLHOUSE, F.R.A.S., Ke. . ; ‘ ; 


102, LWTEGRAL CALCUL CéS, Rudimentary Treatise on the. By 


HOMERSHAM Cox, B.A. Illustrated ‘ 


103, AVTEGRAL CALCULUS, Examples on the. By James 
HANN, late of King’s College, London. Illustrated ; ‘ i : 


ror. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, Elements ofthe. By W.S.B 
WOOLHOUSE, F.R.AS., &c. . : ; e. 24 . . 


105. MNEMONICAL LESSONS.—GEOMETRY, ALGEBRA, AND 


TRIGONOMETRY, in Easy Mnemonical Lessons. aby the Rev. ‘THOMAS 
PENYNGTON KIRKMAN, M.A. é .  @ : . : : 


136, ARITHMETIC, Rudirgntary, for the Use of Schools and Self- 
Instruction. By JAMES Foe cane M.A. Revised by ABRAIIAM ARMAN 
137. A Kry To HAppon'’s RUDIMENWARY ARITHMETIC. By A. ARMAN . 


168, DRAWING AND MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. In- 
cluding—I,. Instruments employed in Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing, 
and in the Construction, Copying, and Measurement of Maps and Plans. 
II. Instruments Used for the purposes of Accurate Mcasurement, and for 
Arithmetical Computations. By J. F. HraTurcr, M.A., Author of ‘ Descrip- 
tive Geometry," &c, &c. Illustrated. ‘ : . . ‘ : 


parece 

169. OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. Including (more especially) 
Telescopes, Microscopes, and Apparatus for producing copics of Maps and 

Plans by Photography. By J. kf. HeaTueR, M.A, Llustrated . ‘ ‘ 


v0. SURVEYING & ASTRONOMICAL INS7 RUMEN. 7S, 
Including—I. Instruments Used for Determining the Geometrical Features of 
a portion of Ground. II. Instruments Employed in Astionomical Obperva- 
tions. By J. F. HEATHER, M.A,  [llustrated ’ ‘ ‘ ; oe 
The above three volumes form an enlargement of the A dthor’s originae work, 
** Mathematical Instruments: Their Construction, Adjustment, Lesting, aud Use, 
the Eleventh Edition of which is on sale, pricets. 64. (See No, 32 in the Series, } 


168, | MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. By J. VY. Hearuer, 
169. M.A. Enlarged Edition, for the most part re-written, The Three Parts 
170. as above, in One thick Volume. Numerous Illustrations : , 


8, HE SLIDE RULE, AND HOW 7O USE IT; Con- 


taining full, easy, and simple Instructions to perform all Business Calculations 
with unexampled rapidity and accuracy. By CHARLES Hoark, C.E. Wéh 
a Slide Rule in tuck of cover. co 8 , 7 8 


ES” The } indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bgund at od, extra. 
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Arithmetic, Geometry, Mathematics, etc., continued. 


rs, THE COMPLETE MEASURER; setting forth the Measure- 
_ ment of Boards, Glass, &c., &c,; Unequal-sided, Square-sided, Octagonal-sided, 
Round Timber and Stone, and Standing Timber. Compiled for the accommo- 

dation of Timber-growers, Merchants, and Surveyors, Stonemasons, Archi- 


tects, and others, By RICHARD Horton. Third Edition, with valuable 
additions . F , : 


196, THEORY OF COMPOUND INTEREST AND ANNUF- 
TIES; with Tables of Logarithms for the more Difficult Computations of 
Interest, Discount, Annuities, &c. By FEDOR THOMAN, of the Société Crédit 
Mobilier, Paris ; ‘ . ; : (Fust published) 4 

199. INTUITIVE CALCULATIONS ; or, Easy and Compendious 
Methods of Performing the various Arithmetical Operations required in Com- 
mercial and Busines Transactions ; together with Full Explanations of Deci- 
mals and Duodecimals, several Useful Tables, and an Examination and 
Discussion of the best Schemes fora Decimal Coinage. By DAN1Ey. O’GORMAN, 
Twenty-fifth Edition, corrected and enlarged by J. R. Younc, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Belfast College ; . ; (Fust Publushed.) 3 


e * 


MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 


36. 4 DICTIONARY OF TERMS used in ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING, ENGINEERING, MINING, METALLURGY, ARCHA- 
OLOGY, the FINE ARTS, &¢. By JOHN WEALE. Fifth Edition, with 
numerous Additions. Edited by Rost. {iunt, F.R.S., Keeper of Mining 


Records, Editor of Ure's Dictionary. Numerous Illustrations . : 5, 
5. HE LAW OF CONTRACTS FOR WORKS AND 
SERVICES. By Davip GisBons, Third Edit., enlarged . ‘ : + 3. 


112, MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE. By R. Goopine, 


B.A., M.B. Intended as a Family Guide in all Cases of Accident and Emer- 
Rency. Second Edition, carefully revised  . ‘ « 2, 


12% MANAGEMENT OF HEALTH. A Manual of Home 
and Personal Hygiene. Bythe Rev. JAMES BAIRD, B.A. . ./ 


150, LOGJC, Pure and Applied. By’S. H, EMmMens. Third Edition 3, 


132, PRACTICAL HINTS FOR INWESTING MONEY. 


With an Explanation of the Mode di Transacting Business on the Stock 
Exchange. By FRANCIS PLAYFORD, Sworn Broker : ; ; ay 


133. SELECTIONS FROM LOCKE’S ESSAYS ON THE 
HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. With Noles by S.H. EMMENS . — . 2/ 


134, GENERAL HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. Containing No- 
iges of the various Fields for Emigration, With Hints on Preparation for 
igrating, Outfits, &c. &c. With Directions and Recipes useful to the 
Emigrant. With a Map of the World eo # . + af 
sy. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE TO NATAL. By Rosert 
James MANN, F.R.A.S., F.M.S. Second Edition, carefully corrected to the 
present date. Map . ; : ‘ ; F : ~ « o af 
193. HANDBOOK OF FIELD FORTIFICATION, intended for 
the Guidance of Officers Preparing for Promotion, and oy ete Nr Wai to 


a ° * 


the requirements of Beginners. By Major W. W. KNOLLYS, F, - 93rd 
Sutherland Highlanders, &c. With 163 Woodcuts . : ° » 3/' 


193. LHE HOUSE MANAGER: Being a Guide to Housekeep- 
ing, Practical Cookery, Pickling and Preserving, Household Work, Dairy 
Management, the Table and Dessert, Cellarage of Wines, Home-brewing and 
Wine-making, the Boudoir and Dressing-room, Travelling, Stable Economy, 
Gardening Operations, &c. By AN OLD HOUSEKEEPER (ust Published) 3} 


194. HOUSE BOOK (The). Comprising: I. THE House MANAGER. 
112. 4, ByanOLp HOUSEKEEPER. IJ, DOMESTIC MEDICINE. By RALPH GOODING, 

& M.D. g II. MANAGEMENT oF HEALTH. By JAMES Barrv. In One Vol., 
112". strongly half-bound . i ; F : : ‘ . (Fust Published.) 6} 


The t indicates that these vols. may be had strongly bound at 6a, extra. 
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WEALE’S EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL SERIES. 
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HISTORY. 


x, England, Outlines of the History of; more especially with 
reference to the Origin and Progress of the English Constitution. A Text Book for 
Schoois and Colleges. By WM. DouGLAs HamILTon, F.S.A., of Her Majesty's 


Public Record Office, Fourth Edition, revised. Maps and Woodcuts. 55.; cloth 
boards, 6s. 


s. Greece, Outlines of the History of; in connection with the 


Rise of the Arts and Civilization in Europe. By W. DouGLAs HAMILTON, of 


University College, London, and Epwarp Levien, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 25. 6d.; cloth boards, 35. 6d. 


7, Rome, Outlines of the History of: Krom the Earliest 
Period to the Christian Era and the Commencement of the Decline of the Empire. By 
EDWARD LEVIEN, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. Map. 2s. 6d.; el. bds., 35. 6d. 


9. Chronology of History, Art, Literature, and Progress, from 
the Creation of the World to the Conclusion of the Franco-German War. The Con- 


tinuation by W. D. HAmiLron, F.S.A., of H.M. Record Office. 35.; cl. bds., 35. 6d. 


so. Dates and Events in English History, for the Use of Candidates 
in Public and Private Examinations. By the Rev. EbGAR RAND, B.A. 15. 


ne 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


sr, Grammar of the English Tongue, Spoken and Written. With 


an Introduction to the Study of Comparative Philology. By Hyp CLARKE, 
D.C.L. Third Edition. 15, 


rr, Philology: Handbook of the Comparative Philology of English, 
Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Flemish or Dutch, Low or Platt Dutch, High Dutch or Ger- 
man, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
Tongues. By Hype CLARKE, D.C.L. rs. 
12, Dictionary of the English Language, as Spoken and Written. 
Containing above 100,000 Words. By Hyper CLARKE, D.C.L. 35. 62.; cloth 
boards, 45. 6¢.; complete with the GRAMMAR, cloth boards, gs. 6d. 

Composition and Punctuation, familiarly Explained for those 
who have neglected the Study of Grammar. By JUSTIN BRENAN, 16th Edition, 1. 

Derivative Spelling4/Book: giving the Origin of every Word 
from the Greek, Latin, Saxon, German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, Spanish, and 
other Languages; with their present Acceptation and Pronunciation. By f. 
ROWBOTHAM, F.R.A.S. Improved Edition. rs. 6¢. 

The Art of Extempore Speaking: Hints for the Pulpit, the 
Senate, and the Bar. By M. BauTain, Vicar-General and Professor at the 
Sorbonne. ‘Translated from the French. Sixth Edition, carefully corrected. 2s. 6d. 

Mining and Quarrying, with the Sciences connected_therewith. 


First Book of, for Schools, J. H. Couuins, F.G.S., Lecturer t iners’ 
Association of Cornwall and Devon. rs. 


Places and Facts in Political and Physical Geography, for 


Candidates in Public and Private Examinations. By the Rev. EDGAR RAND, B.A, 15. 


sg. Analytical Chemistry, Qualitative and Quantitative, a Course of. 
To which is prefixed, a Brief Treatise upon Modern Chemical Nomenclature and 
Notation. By WM. W. Pink, Practical Chemist, &c., and GEORGE E, WEBSTER, 
Lecturer on Metallurgy and the Applicd Sciences, Nottingham. zs, 


The School Managers’ Series of Reading Books, adapted to 
the Requirements of the New Code. Edited by the Rev. A. R. GRANT, Rector of 
Hitcham, and Honorary Canon of Ely ; formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools. 


oe 


48. 
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~ 
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53. 
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INTRODUCTORY PRIMER . - . 34. 
5. d, Suse 
First STANDARD . ‘ o 6 FOURTH STANDARD, . t2@ 
SECOND ,, : : 0 10 FirevTu i : ‘ r 6 
THIRD ‘i ro SIXTH | ,, é ‘ . rt 6 


LESSONS FROM THE Bip. Part I. Old Testament. rs. a 

LESSONS FROM THE BIBLE. Part 11. New Testament, to whgch is afided THR 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE Breir, for very Young Children. By Rev,C, THORNTON 
FORSTER. 15, 2d, *,* Or the Two Parts in One Volume, 2s, 
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FRENCH. 


24. French Grammar. With complete and concise Rules on : 
Genders of French Nouns. By G, L. Strauss, Ph.D. 15. 6d. 


as. French-English Dictionary. ‘Comprising a large number 
. New Terms used in Engineering, Mining, on Railways, &c, By ALF, ELWES. rs. 


26, English-French Dictionary. By Atrrep Ewes. 2s. 


as.26. French Dictionary (as above). Complete, in One Vol., 3s.; clc 
boards, 35.6¢d. *,* Or with the GRAMMAR, cloth boards, 4s. 6¢. 


47. French and English Phrase-Book: Containing Introducto 
Lessons, with Translations, for the convenience of Students ; several Vocabular 
of Words, a Collection of suitable Phrases, and Easy Familiar Dialogues. 15. 


GERMAN. 


39. German Grammar. Adapted for English Students, from Heyse 
Theoretical and Practical Grammar, by Dr. G. L. STRAUSS. xs, 


go. German Reader: A Scries of Extracts, carefully culled from tl 
most approved Authors of Germany ; with Notes, Philological and Explanato: 
By G. L. StrRAusSS, Ph.D. 1s. 


gr. German Triglot Dictionary. By Nicuoias EsTerHAzy ar 
S. A. HAMILTON. Part I, English-German-French. rs, 


42, German Triglot Dictionary. Part I!. German-French-English. 1 
43. German Triglot Dictionary. Past III. French-German-Eng. 1 


41,42,German Triglot Dictionary (as above), in One Vol. 33s, 
43. cloth boards, 4s. *,* Or with the GERMAN GRAMMAR, cloth boards, 55, 


ITALIAN. 


27, Italian Grammar, arranged in Twenty Lessons, with a Course « 
Exercises. By ALFRED ELWES. Is. 


28, Italian Frigiot Dictionary, wherein the Genders of all th 
Italian and French Nouns are carefully noted down, By ALFRED ELWES, Vol, . 
Italian-English-French. 25. 5d. 


zo. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By 4. Etwes. Vol. 2. Englist 


French-Italian. 25. 67. 


32. Halian Triglot Dictionary. By ALrrep ELwes. Vol. 3. Frenct 
Italian-English, 25. 6d. 


28,30, Italian Triglot Dictionary (as above). In One Vol, cloth 
32. boards, 7s. 62%. *,* Or with the ITALIAN GRAMMAR, cloth boards, 85. 6d. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE. 
34. Spahish Grammar, in a Simple and Practical Form. With ; 
Course of F-xercises. By ALFRED ELWES. 15. 6d. 


3s. Spanish-English and English-Spanish Dictionary. Includ 
ing a large number of Technical Terms used in Mining, Engineering, &c., with th 
proper Accents and the Gender of every Noun. By ALFRED ELWEs. 4s.; clotl 
boards, ss. *,” Or with the GRAMMAR, cloth boards, 6s. 


ss. Portuguese Grammar, ina Simple and Practical Form. With ; 
ayes of Exercises. By ALFRED Etwers, Author of A Spanish Grammar.’ 
15, 6d, 





HEBREW. 
Hebrew Grammar. By Dr. Bresstau. 1s. 62. 
Hebrew and English Dictionary, Biblical and Rabbinical 


containing the Hebrew and Chaldee Roots of the Old Testament Post-Rabbinic 
Writings. By Dr. BRESSLAU. 6s, *,* Or with the GRAMMAR, 73. : 


a Ai and Hebrew Dictionary. By Dr. Bressiav. 3s. 


46 E 
44,46. Hebrew Dictionary (as above), in Two Vols, complete, wi 
4". GRAMMAR, cloth Set An ) : ipiete, th the 
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LATIN. 


rg, Latin Grammar. Containing the Inflections and Elementary 
Principles of Translation and Construction. By the Rev. ‘Tos, Goopwin, M.A., 
Head Master of the Greenwich Proprietary School. 15. 


ao. Latin-English Dictionary. Compiled from the best Authorities. 
By the Rev. THos. Goopwin, M.A. 2s. 


az. English-Latin Dictionary ; together with an Appendix of French 
and Italian Words which have their Origin from the Latin. By the Rev. THos. 
Goopwin, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


22, Latin Dictionary (as above). Complete in One Vol., 3s. 62.; 
cloth boards, 4s-6¢d, *,* Or with the GRAMMAR, cloth boards, ss. 6d. 


LATIN CLASSICS. With Explanatory Notes in English’ 


x, Latin Delectus. Containing Extracts from Classical Authors, 
with Genealogical Vocabularies and Explanatory Notes, by HENRY YouNG, lately 
Second Master of the Royal Grammar School, Guildford, rs. 


2, Ceesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico. Notes, anda Geographical 
Register for the Use of Schools, by H. YOUNG, 25. 

14. Ciceronis Cato Major, Lelius, Brutus, sive de Sencctute, de Ami- 
citiA, de Claris Oratoribus Dialogi. With Notes by W. B. Smiru, M.A. 23s. 

12, Ciceronis Oratio pro Sexto Roscio Amerino. Edited, with an 
Introduction, Analysis, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, by the Rev. JAMES 
Davies, M.A. ts. 

13. Ciceronis Orationes in Catilinam, Verrem, et pro Archia. With 
Introduction, Analysis, and Notes Explanatory and Critica], by Rev. T, H. L. 
Leary, D.C.L., formerly Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford. 15. 6d. 

[Fust Published. 

3. Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. Intended forthe Use of Schools. 
By H. YOuNG. 1s. 

6. Horace: Odes, Epode, and Carmen Seculare. Notes by H. 
Youna. rs. 6d, 

7. Horace : Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poeticas Notes by W. Brown- 
‘RIGG Smirn, M.A., F.R.G.S, rs. 62. ¢ 

ar, Juvenalis Satire. Wh Prolegomena and Notes by T. H. S. 
EscoTt, B.A., Lecturer Logic at King’s College, London. as, 

16, Livy: History of Rome.* Notes by H. Younc and W, B. 
Smitu, M.A. Part x. Booksi., il., rs. 6d, 

16°, Part 2. Books iii., iv., v., 1s. 6d, 

17: Part 3. looks xxi., xxii. rs. 6d, 


g. Sallustii Crispi Catalina et Bellum Jugurthinum. Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, by W. M. Donne, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 15. 6d. 
ro. Terentii Adelphi, Hecyra, Phormio. Edited, with Note#@titical 
and Explanatory, by the Rev. JAMES DAVIES, M.A, 25. 
9. Terentii Andria et Heautontimorumenos. With Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, by the Rev. J. Davies, M.A. 15. 6d. 
ir. Terentii Eunuchus, Comoedia. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. 
James Davies, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
4. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica et Georgica. With Notes on the Buco- 
lics by W. RusuTon, M.A.,, and on the Georgics by H. YounG. 15, 6d. 


x, Virgilii Maronis Aineis. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
0 











by H. Younc. New Edition, revised and improved. With copious Additional 

tes by Rev. T. H. L. Leary, D.C.1., formerly Scholar of Brasenose College, 

Oxford. 35. =. Fust Published, 

+ Part 1. Books i.—vi., 15. 6d, ust Publishe? 

** Part 2. Books vii.—xii., 25. con Published, 

19, Latin Verse Selections, from Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and 
Ovid. Notes by W. B. DoNNE, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 

Latin Prose Selections, from Varro, Columelja, Vitruvius, 

Seneca, Quintillan, Florus, Velleius Paterculus, Valerius Maximus, Suetonius, 

Apuleius, &c. Notes by W. B. DONNE, M.A. as, 








20. 





16 WEALE'S EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL SBRIES. 


GREEK. . . 


mm, Greek Grammar, in accordance with the Principles and Philo! 
ical Researches of the most eminent Scholars of our own day, By Hans CLAu 
AMILTON. 15. 6d, ag? os 

15,17, Greek Lexicon. Containing all the Words in General Use, wi 
their Significations, Inflections, and Doubtful Quantities, By Henry R. HAM 
TON. Vol. 1. Greek-English, as.; Vol, 2. English-Greek, 2s, Or the Two Vols, 
One, 45.; cloth boards, ss. ° 


14,15, Greek Lexicon (as above). Complete, with the Grammar, 
17. One Vol., cloth boards, 6s. 


GREEK CLASSICS. With Explanatory Notes in English. 


:, Greék Delectus. Containing Extracts from Classical Author 
with Genealogical Vocabularies and Explanatory Notes, by H. Younc. New E« 
tion, with an improved and enlarged Supplementary Vocabulary, by Jor 
Hutcuison, M.A., of the High School, Glasgow. 15. 64. 

zo. Aeschylus: Prometheus Vinctus: The Prometheus Bound. Fro 


the Text of Dinporr. Edited, with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, ! 
the Rev. JAMES DAvies, M.A. rs. 


3a. AEschylus: Septem Contra Thebes: The Seven against Thebe 


From the Text of DinpoRF. Edited, with English Notes, Critical and Explan: 
tory, by the Rev. JAMES DAVIES, M.A. 1s. 


go, Aristophanes: Acharnians. Chiefly from the Text of C. E 
WEISE. With Notes by C. S. T. TownsfHenp, M.A. 15. 6d. 
26, Euripides: Alcestis. Chiefly from the Text of Dinporr. Wit 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by JOHN MILNER, B.A, 15. 6d. 
a3. Euripides: Hecuba and Medea. Chiefly from the Text of Din 
porRF. With Notes by W. BrRownricG SmiTH, M.A., F.R.G.S. 15. 6d. 
14-17. Herodotus, The History of, chiefly after the Text of Gaisrorr 


With Preliminary Observations and Appendices, and Notes, Critical and Explans 
tory, by the Rev. T. H. L. LEARY, M.A., D.C.L. 


Part xr. Books¢., ii. (The Clio and a pa 25. 
Part 2. Books iti., iv. (The ‘Thalia and Melpomene), 2s. 
Part 3. Books v—vii., (The Terpsichore, Erato, and Polymnia), as. 
Part 4. Books viii., ix., (The Urania an&\ Calliope) and Index, 1s. 6d. 
s-12, Homer, The Works of. According to the Text of BARUMLEIN 
With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, drawn from the best and latest authoritie: 
with Preliminary Observations and Appendices, by T. H. L. Leary, M.A,, D.C.1 
Tue ILIAD: Part 1. Booksi. to vi., rs. 6d. Part 3. Books xiii. to xviii., rs. 6d. 


Part 2. Books vii. to xii., 15. 6d. rant 4. Books xix. to xxiv., rs. 6d. 
Tre Opyssey: Part 1. Books {. to vi., rs. 6d. Part 3. Books xiii. to xviii., 1s. 6d. 


Part 2, Books vii. to xii., 15. 6d. | Part 4. Books xix. to xxiv., and Hymns, 2. 
4. eeman’s Select Dialogues. The Text carefully revised, wit 
Grammatical and Explanatory Notes, by H. YounG. 3s. 6d. 


13. Plato’s Dialogues: The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and th 
Pheedo. From the Text of C. F. HERMANN. Edited, with Notes, Critical an 
Explanatory, by the Rev. JAMES DAVIES, M.A, as, 


28, Sophocles: CEdipus Tyrannus. Notes by H. Younc. 1s. 
zo. Sophocles: Antigone. From the Text of Dinnorr. Notes, Criti 
cal and Explanatory, by the Rev. JOHN MILNER, B.A. 2s. 
. Thucydides: History of the Peloponnesian War. Notes by H 
YounG, Bookr. 1s. 


. Xenophon’s Anabasis; or, The Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Notes and a Geographical Register, by H. Young, » Books i, to ili., 15 
Part 2. Books iv. to vil., 15. by a? 

Xenophon’s Panegyric on Ag@giaus.-- 
si ica te LL. FLW: wee. as. 6d, ee ae 

43. Demosthenes. The Oration on th 


With Kaglish Notes. By the Rev. T. re 
; Brasenose College, Oxford. 15, 6d. a xii 
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